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Jaina Literature [ From Earliest Time to c. 10th A. D. ] 


Jaina Literature of Early Period 

Ancient Indian Literature was composed 
mainly in three languages, i.e., Samskrta, PSli and 
Prakrta. Out of these three Pali is nothing but a shade 
of Prakrta language. As a literary language, Prakrta, 
being a group of various local dialects as Magadhi, 
Pali, PaisSci, Saurasem, Maharastri, was never 
developed as a single language but as a group of 
languages. Various types of Apabhramsa were also 
developed from Prakrta. Its various shades developed 
according to their different places and time. If we 
consider these three main languages from religious 
point of view, all the Vedic religious literature is 
found in Samskrta while the Jaina canonical and 
Buddhist literature is in Prakrta and Pali, respecti¬ 
vely. So far as the Jaina religious literature of early 
period is concerned, it was mainly written in Prakrta 
known as Prakrta canons. Jainas started writing from 
c. 3rd-4th A. D. in Samskrta but notably these 
Samskrta works are based on Prakrta works whether 
as an independent or in the form of commentaries. 

So far as the Jaina literature ( of early period ) 
prior to c. 3rd A. D. is concerned, barring few of the 
early philosophical and literary treatises, it is mainly 
confined to the canonical literature only. Majority of 


the canonical literature belongs to this period, though 
their final editing and writing on palm-leaves belong 
to c. 5th A. D. Among Svetambara canons, except the 
Nandisutra and the later edition of PrasnavySkarana, 
most works were composed before the c. 3rd A. D. 
No doubt, some interpolations and changes did take 
place therein at the time of Valabhi Council yet they 
are clearly traceable. It would be a great mistake if on 
account of these interpolations and changes the whole 
of the Agamas are regarded as posterior. Although 
most of the works of this period contain the religious 
preachings with some popular parables and stories as 
well as religious code of conduct, certain works deal 
with Jaina cosmology, metaphysics. Karma philoso¬ 
phy and theory of knowledge also. The list of canoni¬ 
cal literature is, for the first time, found in Nandisutra 
(c. 5th A. D. ). If we accept Nandisutra as a work of 
c. 5th A. D., all the works referred to in Nandisutra 
belong to a date prior to it. But they all were not 
composed in a single spur of moment. All the 
canonical works, it seems are composed in during 
c. 5th B. C. to c. 4th-5th A. D., i.e., within one 
thousand years. The works mentioned in the Nandi¬ 
sutra are the following : 
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Aeama 



1 

Arigapravista 


i 

Angabahya 


1 . 

AcSrSrtga 




2. 

Satrakrtartga 

1 

1 


3. 

SthanSrtga 

Avasyaka 

Other than Avasyaka 

4. 

SamavSyanga 

1. Samay ika 



5. 

Vy akhyaprajKapti 

2. Caturvimiatistava 

1- 

-f 

6. 

/nStSdharmakathS 

3. Van danS 

KSlika 

Utkalika 

7. 

UpSsakadaSSnga 

4. Pratikramana 

UttarSdhyayana 

DasavaikSlika 

8. 

AntakrddasSnga 

5. KSyotsarga 

DasSsrutaskandha 

Kalpikakalpika 

9. 

Anuttaraupap3tikadas5tiga 

6. PratySkhySna 

Kalpa 

Cullakalpasruta 

10. 

Prasnavy5kararta 


VyavahSra 

Mahskalpasruta 

11. 

Vipakasatra 


Nisitha 

AupapStika 

12. 

Drstivada 


MahSntsttha 

Rajaprasniya 




RsibhSsita 

Jivabhigama 




JambQdvipaprajRapti 

Prajff&pahs 




DvipasSgaraprajflapti 

MahSprajfiSpanS 




CandraprajHapti 

PramSdSprarnSda 




KsulIikSvirnSnapravibhakti NandtsQIra 




Mohallik3 VimSnapravibhakti AnuyogadvSra 




AngaculikS 

Devendrastava 




VaggacQlika 

T anduiavaicSrika 




VivahacDlika 

Candravcdhyaka 




Arunopapata 

SuryaprajfSapti 




VarunopapSta 

Paurusimandaia 




GarunopapSta 

Mandalapravesa 




DharanopapSta 

VidyScarana Viniscaya 




V aisramanopapSta 

GantvidyS 




VclandharopapSta 

Dhyanavibhakti 




Devendropapata 

Maranavibhakti 




Utthanasruta 

Atmavisodhi 




SamutthSnasruta 

VitarSgasruta 




Nagaparijn5panik5 

SamlekhanSAruta 




NarakSvalikS 

Viharakalpa 




Kalpika 

CSranavidhi 




Kalpavatamsika 

AturpratySkhySr.a 




PuspitS 

Mah3praty3khySna 




Puspacutika 





Vrsnidasa 
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Unfortunately, all the above mentioned 
works are not available, today. Some of them are lost. 
Out of twelve Anga Agamas, the 7th chapter of 
AcSranga ( MahSparijfia ) and the major portion of 
DrstivSda are said to be extinct. So far as the subject- 
matter of 7th chapter of AcSrSnga is concerned, in 
my opinion, it was mainly related to the Jinakalpa or 
strict code of conduct of naked monks. When the 
followers of this strict code of conduct disappeared 
gradually, no serious efforts were made to restore it 
and finally it got lost. Likewise, the twelfth Anga 
DrstivSda, said to be containing five parts ( i ) Pari- 
karma, ( ii ) SOtra, ( iii ) Purvagata, ( iv ) Anuyoga 
and ( v ) CulikS, seems to have dealt mainly with the 
philosophical doctrines of other schools of thought 
including the P5rsva tradition. POrvagata, the third 
part of DrstivSda, exclusively, dealt with the doctrines 
of Parsva tradition, later on accepted as the doctrines 
of MahSvira. All these works were preserved only 
through oral tradition, because, Jaina monks and nuns 
were strictly prohobited to write on palm-leaves, 
those days. That study and preservation of the Jaina 
literature, written on palm-leaves were prohibited due 
to the strict observance of non-violence. They were of 
the opinion that in the process of writing, studying 
and preserving the palm-leaf works, the injury to the 
Jivas was inevitable. That is why, they made no 
efforts to restore them in written form. This was the 
reason behind the loss of DrstivSda as well as some 
other 5gamas. In my opin i on, DrstivSda, in particular, 
became extinct, because of following factors — 
firstly, its contents were not fully in accordance with 
Mahavira’s tradition and were mostly related with 
philosophical discussions of other traditions and 
schools, hence unable to arouse interest in Jaina 
monks. Secondly, the concepts, accepted by 
MahSvira's tradition, were included in other Agamic 
texts also, hence Jaina monks did not make any effort 
to preserve the Purva literature. Thirdly, due to the 
oral tradition, other Anga agamas could not remain 


intact. We find that earlier subject-matter of 
PrasnavySkarana has been completely changed. 
Similarly, partial changes as well as some additions 
are also noted in the subject-matter of JdStSdharma - 
katha, AntakrddasSriga, AnuttraupapStika and VipSka- 
sUtra. Among the secondary canons ( Aiiga-bShya 
Sgamas ) following works, known as KSlika and 
UtkSlika, respectively were also lost in due course of 
time. The details of such canons are as under : 

KSlikasQtra not available presently — 

1. Ksullik5vim5napravibhakti 

2. Mahailikavimanapravibhakti 

3. AngaculikS 

4. VaggacQlika 

5. Vivahacalika 

6. Arunotapada 

7. VarunotapSda 

8. Garunotapada 

9. Dharanotapada 

10. Vaisramanotapada 

11. Velandarotapada 

12. Devendrotapada 

13. Utth&naSruta 

14. SamutthSnasruta 

15. NSgaprajfiaptipanika. 

UtkSlikasQtra not available presently 

1. KalpikSkalpikS 

2. COlakalpika 

3. Mah2prajfi5panS 

4. Pram5d5pramada 

5. Paurusimandaia 

6. Mandala Pravesa 

7. Vidyacarana Viniscaya 

8. Dhy3navibhakti 

9. VitarSga Sruta 

< 0. VihSrakalpa 

11. C5ranavidhi. 

About the subject-matter of these KSlika and 
UtkShkasDtras, not extant today, it is very difficult to 
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comment upon. Their subject-matter can be inferred 
on the basis of their titles only. One Ahgasutra, i. e., 
Drstivada, 15 KSlikasntra and 11 UtkSlikasutras, 
thus, the number of extinct or not available texts, 
comes to be 27, in total. Except these 27, all the 51 
texts are available. At present six A vasyakas being 
counted as one, the number finally becomes 46. It is 
not possible here to deliberate on the corresponding 
authorship, date and subject-matter of each and every 
text of this list in this article, so I shall discuss, in 
short, only few important works in their chronologi¬ 
cal order. 

Primary Canons ( Angas ) 

AcSrSnga is considered as the oldest of all the 
works of the early period. According to the scholars, 
the first part of AcarShga belongs to thee. 5th-4th B. 
C. This part contains the original preachings of Lord 
MahSvira. It deals with the spiritual preachings 
alongwith the basic principles of non-violence and 
ethical code of conduct, prescribed for Jania monks 
and nuns. Its last chapter depicts a real picture of the 
ascetic life of Lord Mahavira. The 7th chapter of the 
first part is supposed to be lost after the composition 
of its Niryukti, i.e.,C. 2nd-3rdA. D. The second part 
of AcSrSnga is known as AyaracuIS —- an appendix. 
It mainly deals with the detailed rules and regulations 
or the code of conduct of Jaina monks and nuns 
alongwith some of the events of the life of Mahavira. 
Modem scholars opine that the second part of 
AcSrSnga was composed during thee. 2nd-1st B. C. 
Another improtant canonical work of this era is 
Sutrakrtanga dating c. 4th-3rd B. C. This work is also 
full of spiritual and moral preachings but its 
peculiarity lies in the presentaion of different philoso¬ 
phical views prevalent in that particular era. Like 
__ * 
Acarahga, it also comprises two parts ( Sruta- 

skandhas ). Scholars are of the opinion that the second 
part of SutrakrtSnga is some what posterior to the first. 

The third important work in chronological 


order of the Jaina canonical literature is IsibhSsiyaim 
(Rsibhasitam ). All the scholars of PrSkrta and Jaino¬ 
logy : Western and Indian, consider it of c. 4th-3rd B. 
C. It marks the catholicity of early Jaina thinkers. It 
contains the ethical preachings as well as philosophi¬ 
cal views of forty-five thinkers. Out of these NSrada, 
Asitadevala, Angirasa, ParSsara, Arunj, NarSyana, 
Yajnavalkya, Uddalaka, Viduraetc. definitely belong 
to Upanisadic tradition. Similarly, Sariputta, Vajji- 
putta, Mahakasyapa etc. belong to Buddhist tradition 
while Parsva and Vardham3na belong to the Jaina 
tradition. A few others are of other independent 
Sramanic tradition, not extant today. This work 
shows that in the early period the Upanisadic and 
other Sramanic traditions were tolerant as well as 
respectful to each other. 

UttarSdhyayana and DasavaikSlika are other 
important works of this early phase. UttarSdhyayana 
contains thirty-six chapters, mainly dealing with the 
religious preachings as well as some metaphysical 
doctrines of Jainism. Some chapters of this text are 
regarded as the later additions by the scholars but in 
no way they are later than thee. 2nd or 1st B. C. The 
next work DasavaikSlika, composed by Arya 
Sayyambhava ( c. 5th-4th B. C. ) mainly deals with 
the ethical code of conduct of Jania monks and nuns 
alongwith the spiritual discourses and preachings. 
However, we can not deny the possibility of the 
interpolations to the some extent in its final editing. 

The other works dealing with the ethical code 
of conduct are Nisitha, DasSsrutaskandha ( AySra- 
dasS ), VyavahSra and Kalpa, all composed by Arya 
Bhadrabahu inc. 3rd B. C. These works, not only deal 
with the code of conduct but with transgressions and 
atonements also. 

Against general belief, that all the Angas are 
composed by the Ganadharas, direct disciples of Lord 
Mahavira, some opine that except AcSrSnga and 
Sutrakrtanga , all the Angas are composed later on. In 
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my opinion, it is very difficult to assign any particular 
date or authorship to these extant works because of 
containing different levels of the development of 
Jaina thought, occurred through different ages. 

After AcarShga and Sutrakrtshga, next two 
Ahgas in successive order are SthSnSnga and Sama- 
vSyahga. They may be considered as encyclopaedia 
of early Jaina thoughts and beliefs, mainly based on 
the numbers more or less similar to Arigultaranikaya 
of Buddhist tradition. Both these works provide more 
information about the Jaina order and development of 
Jaina thoughts of the later period, i.e.,c. 3rd-4th A.D. 
The next in the list is Bhagavati ( VySkhyaprajnapti ) 
mainly dealing with different aspects of Jaina philo¬ 
sophy. According to a group of scholars, this 
voluminous work, was composed at different phases 
and not at one time. Evidently, it has references to the 
later works like PrajnSpanS, AnuyogadvSra, etc. be¬ 
longing toe. lst-4th A. D. and side by side, depicts 
various earlier original concepts, witnessing change 
in the process of development of Jaina thoughts. The 
next work of early period is JnatSdharmakathS. 
Second part of this work is considerably later than the 
first. The first contains mainly stories preached by 
Lord Mahavira to his disciples. Its 19 chapters, refer¬ 
red to in Avasyaka-sutra, are undoubtedly, com¬ 
posed in the early period. The next among Ahga 
canons is Upasakadasahga, considered as the first 
work related to the code of conduct of lay devotees 
(Sravakas ). It comprises life-sketches often promi¬ 
nent lay followers of Lord Mahavira. Not having any 
trace of any later work, it belongs to the early period. 
Antakrddasahga deals with the life-stories and ascetic 
life of the persons, attaining their salvation in the last 
span of their life. According to SthSnanga, it has only 
ten chapters dealing with life-stories of 10 persons. 
But present volume contains life-stories of 93 persons. 
It clearly shows that not at the time of Valabhi VacanS 
alone but even after that some additional matters 


were incorporated in SthSnanga. Same is the case 
withAnuttaropapStikadasShga. Its early edition con¬ 
tained life-stories of only ten persons who attained 
Sarvarthasiddhi VimSna and were supposed to attain 
liberation in their next births. Of Jaina canon Prasna- 
vyakaranadasS, unfortunately, the earlier contents are 
totally extinct. It seems that the present subject-matter 
of this work was incorporated in aroundc. 7th A.D. Its 
extant edition deals with five Ssravas, viz., violence, 
untruthfulness, theft, unchastity and possessiveness 
alongwith five sarhvaras, viz., truthfulness, non¬ 
stealing, chastity and non-possession. Last available 
work of Ahga canon is VipakadasS, dealing with 
fruits of merit and demerits. 

Secondary Canons ( Upanga ) 

The first work of the secondary canons is 
Aupapatika, dealing with the episode of SQrySbha- 
deva. It also depicts a beautiful picture of ancient art 
and architecture. On the basis of this depiction, 
scholars date this work not earlier thane. lst-2nd A.D. 
The next work of this category is Rajaprasniya which, 
so far its subject-matter is concerned, is more similar 
to the Buddhist Pali canon — Pasenfyasutta. The third 
and the fourth, JivSbhigama and PrajhSpanS, respec¬ 
tively, deal with the Jaina metaphysics in general and 
the concepts of jiva and ajiva in particular. The 
authorship of PrajnapanS is attributed to Arya SySma 
(c. 1st A.D. ). Out of these twelve secondary cano¬ 
nical works only PrajnSpanS's authorship is known. 
About the authorship of other works, we are still in 
dark. The fifth one is Jainbudvipaprajhapti, mainly 
dealing with Jaina Geography in addition to the life- 
history of Rsabhadeva. The subject-matter of next 
two works, Suryaprajnapti and Candraprajhapti are 
related with Jaina cosmology in general and Jaina 
astronomy in particular. Scholars date thesec. 2nd-1 st 
B.C. Other five works of this bunch are very short and 
rather of less important. 

BesidesAdga & Upanga canonical literalure. 
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Candrakavedbyaka, TandulavaicSnka, AturpratyS- 
khySna, MahSpratySkhySna, Maranavibbakti, mainly 
concerned with the Jaina Ssdhans, are known as 
Prakirnakas, in general and Samsdbimarana in 
particular. All these works are, undoubtedly earlier to 
thee. 4th-5th A.D. 

Among the non-canonical works of this 
period, very few in number are extant, namely 
TattvSrtba-sUtra and its auto-commentary ( c. 3rd-4th 
A. D. ), Paumacariya of VimalasQri ( c. 2nd-5th 
A. D. ) and Digambar works composed in Sauraseni 
Pr5krta like KasSyapShuda of Gunadhara ( c. 4th A. 
D. ) and SatkhandSgama of Puspadanta Bhutabali 
( about c. 5th A. D. ). Apart from these, the works of 
Kundakunda, Samantabhadra and Siddhasena 
Divakara may also be considered as the works of 
early period. Scholars differ on the exact date of com¬ 
position of these works, except that of TattvSrtha- 
sutra. They date these in between c. 2nd-5th A. D. 

Among non-canonical literature, the first 
Niiyuktis, ten in number, are of great importance. 
These < Niiyuktis ) mainly explain the meaning of 
Jaina technical terms from the various stand-points 
alongwith the brief account of the subject matter of 
that particular Agama. Scholars widely differ about 
the time and authorship of Niiyuktis except that of 
Govindaniryukti. Some are of the opinion that these 
Niryuktis are composed by Bhadrabahu-1 (c. 3rd B. 
C. ) while others consider these to be composed by 
Bhadrabahu-II, the brother of VarShamihira ( c. 6th 
A. D. ). But in my humble opinion, as external and 
internal evidences show it was neither of Bhadra- 
bahu-I or of Bhadrabahu-II. But, Aryabhadra of c. 
2nd-3rd A. D., in all probability, was the author of 
these Niryuktis. I have given various reasons in 
support of this view in my independent article 
published in Sagara Jaina Vidy3bh5rati ( PSrsvanStha 
Vidy5pitha, Varanasi, 1994 ). Presently, we have 
only the followi ng Niryuktis : 


!. Avasyakaniryukti, 

2. DaSa vaikSlikaniryukti. 

3. Uttaradhyayananiryukti, 

4. AcSrSnganiryukti, 

5. SutrakrtShganiryukti, 

6. DasSsrulaskandbaniryukti, 

7. KaJpaniryukti and 

8. VyavahSraniryukti. 

Apart from these, two more Niryuktis —Ogba 
and Pinda are also available, but considered to be the 
part of Avasyakaniryukti and DasavaikSlikaniryukti, 
respectively, hence, not independent works. We also 
have a mention of two more Niryuktis on SQrya- 
prajnapti and RsibbSsita, but they are extinct now. 

To conclude, we can say that more than 
hundred works could be considered to belong to this 
early period but about thirty of them are now extinct. 

Jaina Literature of this Period 

The evolution and changes occurred in Jaina 
thought and practice duringc. 3rd-1 Oth A. D. is trace¬ 
able through its literature. For literature is the mirror 
of the cultural development of any society. The prime 
period of the composition of literary works of Jainism 
corresponds toe. 3rd-10th A. D. Almost all the im¬ 
portant works of Jainism were finally composed and 
edited in this period. The literature, which emerged in 
this period, may be divided into five categories : 

1 . Agamas and their commentaries. 

2. Philosophical works. 

3. Works related to the Jaina religious prac¬ 
tices. 

4. Jaina epics and other narrative literature. 

5. Secular Literature of Jainas. 

1. Agamas and their Commentaries 

As I have already mentioned that except 
Nandisutra and present edition of PrasnavySkarana, 
most of the Agamas were composed before c. 3rd A. 
D. but their final editing had been done only in the 
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c. 5th A. D. At the time of this final editing, interpola¬ 
tion of many later developed philosophical concepts 
and informations regarding the Jaina order creaped 
into these. The Nandisutra, the Sgamic work compo¬ 
sed during this period, deals with the Jaina theory of 
five-fold knowledge as well as contains its later de¬ 
velopments which took place ine. 4th-5th A. D. Simi¬ 
larly, the drastic changes in the original subject- 
matter of PrasnavySkarana and partial changes in 
AntakrddasS and AnuttaraupapStikadasS also oc¬ 
curred during this period. Almost all the Prakrta and 
some of the early Sarriskrta commentaries on the 
Jaina Agamas were written in this period, in form of 
Niryuktis (c. 3rd-4th A. D. \BhSsyas (c. 6th A. D. ) 
and Cdrnis ( c. 7th A. D. ). This period is of great 
literary importance because majority of the Agamic 
works were finally edited and some of them were 
even composed also in this period. 

Besides these Niryuktis, Oghaniryukti and 
Pindaniryukti are also available but Oghaniryukti is 
considered as the part of Avasyakaniryukti and 
Pindaniryukti as the part of DasavaikSJikaniryukti, 
hence they are not independent works. Though, 
Niryuktis on SOryaprajnapti andRsibhSsita are refer¬ 
red to in Avasyakaniryukti ( Verse 85 ) but at present 
these two are not available. The Nisithaniryukti, con¬ 
sidered to be the part of AcSrSnganiryukti is mixed 
with its BhSsya. All these Niryuktis are written in 
PrSkrta verses and deal very precisely with the con¬ 
tents of the respective Agamas. 

After Niryukti, BhSsyas onSgamic texts were 
composed in c. 5th-6th A. D. The BhSsyas are more 
exhaustive and elaborate than those of Niryuktis. 
They were also composed in Prakrta verses. BhSsyas 
are quite prolific in their contents referring to various 
concepts of Jaina philosophy and the code of the con¬ 
duct for monks and nuns with their exceptions and 
punishments. 


Among BhSsya, VisesSvasyakabhSsya is the 
most important. It is the first work of Svet5mbara tra¬ 
dition, dealing with the problems of Jaina philosophy 
with minute details. The concept of five-fold know¬ 
ledge has been discussed elaborately with a critical 
approach herein. Among various proofs given for the 
existence of soul, one bears similarity to that of Rene 
Descartes ( c. 16th A. D. ), a Western philosopher, 
proving the existence of soul through doubt itself. In 
VisesSvasyakabhSsya, various contrary views of 
Jaina 5c5ryas are mentioned and reviewed alongwith 
the views of some rebellious Jaina thinkers, i.e., 
Nihnavas. It also deals with the differences of 
Svet5mbara and Digambara traditions regarding the 
successiveness and simultaneity of KevafajfiSna and 
Kevaladarsana as well as the problem of nacked-ness 
of the monk with full details. Other BhSsyas mainly 
deal with the ethical code of conduct of ascetics with 
their exceptions and the conditions in which these 
exceptions could be followed alongwith their atone¬ 
ments. TheBhSsyas, dealing with the code of conduct 
of monks are —DasavaikShkabhSsya, UttarSdhyayana- 
bhSsya, BrhatkalpabhSsya, VyavahSrabhSsya, Nisitha- 
bhasya and JitakalpabhSsya. Some of the BhSsyas 
also contain some informations of historical impor¬ 
tance. As the authors of the BhSsya, we have only two 
names : Jinabhadragani and Sanghadasagani. Jina¬ 
bhadragani is the author of VisesSvasyakabhSsya 
while Sanghadasagani is the author of Brhatkalpa, 
Vyavahara and NisithabhSsyS. Of these two Sarigha- 
dasagani is supposed to be senior to Jinabhadra, be¬ 
cause Jinabhadra, in his work Visesanavati has refer¬ 
red the Vasudevahindi, a work authored by Sarigha- 
dasagani. The period of Jinabhadra, is undoubtedly, 
the latter half of the c. 6th A. D. As Sanghadasagani 
was senior to Jinabhadragani, it leaves no room for 
doubt that he must have flourished in second half of 
thee. 6th A.D. All these bhSsyas are of considerable 
length, composed in Prakrta verses and deal with 
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their subjects exhaustively. We find a rich cultural 
data and some informations about the-cultural history 
of India in the BhSsyas. 

Next, the Curnis, unlike the Niryuktis and 
BhSsyas are written in prose. Niryuktis and BhSsyas 
are written in Prakrta only, while the Curnis in 

Prakrta mixed with Samskrta. Among Curnis - 

A vasyaka, DasavaikSiika, UttarSdhyayana, Sutra- 
krtShga, Anuyogadvara, Nandi and Nisitha, are the 
most important. 

All these Curnis were written by JinadSsa- 
gani Mahattara. In Nandicurni it is-clearly mentioned 
that this work was completed in Saka Sarhvat 598 
corresponding to 676 A. D. It is, therefore, concluded 
that most of the important Curnis were written in c. 
7th A. D. Some Curnis viz., DasavaikSiika of 
Agastyasimha and Cumistitras on KasayapShuda- 
sutta are the earlier among the Currti literature. 

Among whole of the commentary literature 
Curnis hold an important" place because first, they 
deal with the various subjects and are directly concer¬ 
ned with social and cultural heritage of Jainism. Sec¬ 
ondly, they supply so many informations about the 
Jaina History pertaining c. lst-6th A. D. 

Curnis were succeeded by Samskrta com¬ 
mentaries, written on different Agamic texts, known 
as Vrttis or Vivaranas. Among Samskrta commenta¬ 
tors HaribhadrasQri is the earliest, flourished in the 
middle of thee. 8th A. D. He wrote commentaries on 
A vasyaka, DasavaikSiika, Jivabhigama, PrajhSpana, 
Nandi, Anuyogadvara and Pindaniry'ukti. Silaiika- 
c3rya, flourished in thee. 9th A. D, believed to have 
written several commentaries on Agamas but unfor¬ 
tunately at present only two commentaries on 
Acaranga and Sutrakrtahga, are available. After 
Silahka, Abhayadevasuri and Santisuri are the promi¬ 
nent names among commentators. AbhayadevasDri 
has commented on nine of eleven Ahgas except 
AcarShga and SdtrakrtShga, hence called Navahgi- 


vrttikara. Santisuri has written a commentary on 
UttarSdhyayanasutra. Both of these later Samskrta 
commentators flourished, during c. 1 Oth-1 1th A. D. 
This trend of commentary-writing is still current in 
Svetambara tradition. 

In Digambara tradition, KasSyapahudasutta 
and SatkhandSgama are considered as equivalent to 
agamas. These works are written in c. 4th-5th A. D. 
On KasSyapahudasutta first commentary was written 
by Yativrsabha in the form ofCurni-sDtras inc. 6th A. 
D. After that inc. 9th A. D. Virasena wrote two com¬ 
mentaries JayadhavalS and Dhavala on KasSya- 
pshuda and SatkhandSgama, respectively. Maha- 
dhavala is a commentary on the one part of 
SatkhandSgama, written by his disciple Jinasena. 
These commentaries mainly deal with Jaina philoso¬ 
phy in general and Karma theory in particular. 

2. Important Philosophical Works of this Period 

Among the Jaina philosophical works com¬ 
posed between c. 3rd-10th A.D., the TattvSrthasutra, 
with its auto-commentary by Um5svSti, is the pioneer 
one and may be considered as the first systematic 
work on Jaina philosophy. Composed inc. 3rd A. D., 
it also has the credit of being the first Samskrta work 
of Jaina literature, written in the style of other 
Siltragranthas of Indian philosophy. The especially 
of this work is that it is equally respected as well as 

accepted by both the sects of Jainism-SvetSmbara 

and Digambara. It encompasses ten chapters dealing 
with Jaina metaphysics, epistemology and ethics. Its 
first chapter deals mainly with Jaina theory of knowl¬ 
edge, Naya and Niksepa, second with Jiva ( living 
substance ), third and fourth with hells and heavens, 
fifth with Jaina metaphysics, sixth to ninth chapters 
with Jaina doctrine of Karma and Jaina sadhana or 
ethical code of conduct of house-holders and monks, 
respectively. Finally, the tenth one deals with the 
concept of liberation (moksa ). Notably, the concept 
of Gunasthana and Saptabhahginaya ( Seven-fold 
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judgement ) are totally absent in it. This shows that 
these concepts came into existence later during c. 5th- 
6th A.D. 

After TattvSrthasutra, Acarya Siddhasena 
Div5kara's Sanmatitarka is the next critical and 
important work, composed inc. 4th A. D. in PrSkrta 
verses. It explains critically the concept of dravya 
( substance ),guna ( properties ), parySya ( modes ) 
and their mutual relationship on the basis of the Jaina 
theory of IN ay a, Niksepa and AnekSntavSda ( non¬ 
absolutism ). It is the first work in which one-sided 
views of other philosophers are critically examined to 
establish Jaina theory of AnekSntavSda. Some of the 
Dvatrimsaka-dvatrimsikas, of the same author, also, 
critically examine the philosophical views of other 
Indian schools under the pretext of praising the Jina. 
Even if the refutation of the philosophical views of 
other schools of Indian philosophy is found in the ca¬ 
nonical works also, they are neither critical nor sys¬ 
tematic in their approach. Siddhasena for the first 
time, critically examined the views of other Indian 
philosophies, showing their logical inconsistencies. 
So far as the works on Jaina epistemology are concer¬ 
ned, NyayavatSra of Siddhasena may be considered 
the first work on Jaina logic. This work provides the 
base to understand the later gradual developments in 
Jaina logic, particularly the contribution of Akalaiika 
and Vidy5nandi in this regard. 

Among the writers of the Digambara sect, 
who wrote independent philosophical treatises, 
Samantabhadra ( c. 5th A. D. ) occupies an important 
place. His AptamimSmsS is a noted scholarly presen¬ 
tation. It immitates Sanmatitarka of Siddhasena, in 
style but differs in language .Sanmatitarka is in Prakrta 
verses, while AptamimSmsa is in Sarhskrta verses. It 
also critically evaluates the one-sided views of other 
philosophies. These two works namely, Sanmatitarka 
and AptamimSmsa, may be considered as the prime 
works for the exposition of Jaina theory of 


AnekSntavSda. AptamimSmsa is an important work 
which establishes the concepts of Jainism after a criti¬ 
cal evaluation of those of the other schools of Indian 
philosophy. 

Another important work of this age is 
DvadasSranayacakra, authored by Mallav5di inc. 5th 
A. D., aiming to establish Jaina theory of AnekSnta- 
vSda by pointing out inconsistencies in the thoughts 
of other schools of Indian philosophy. The style of 
this work is somewhat different from that of 
Sanmatitarka and AptamimSmsS, as these two later 
works are composed in verses and deal with their sub¬ 
ject-matter in a precise manner. Nayacakra is com¬ 
posed in prose and deals with its subject-matter ex¬ 
haustively. The distinguishing feature of DvSdasSra- 
nayacakra is that it critically examines the views of 
one philosophical school through the arguments of its 
opponent. In this way it makes a circle ( cakra ) in 
which the last school of thought is refuted or critically 
examined by the first one. On the basis of these three 
important works, this age is known as "The Age of 
Critical Presentation of AnekSntavSda". Besides 
'AnekSntajayapatSkS' and 'AnekSntavadapravesa' of 
Haribhadra ( c. 8th A. D. ) also deal with the same 
subject-matter, but in a different manner. VisesS- 
vasyakabhSsya, of Jinabhadragani KsamaHramana, is 
one of the important work of this age. In Svetambara 
tradition it is the first work which deals with various 
problems of Jaina philosophy in detail and with 
minute observation. In Digambara Tradition also the 
TattvSrthasutra is considered as the first systematic 
work on Jaina philosophy. The oldest available 
commentary on TattvSrthasutra in Digambara tradi¬ 
tion is PDjyapada Deva-nandi's SarvSrtha- 
siddhi which is next to Svopajrfa-bhSsya ( auto¬ 
commentary of Um5sv3ti ). It is composed in the first 
half ofc. 6th A. D. 

During c. 8th A. D. two more commentaries 
were produced namely Akalarika's TattvSrthavSrttika 
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and Vidy<Snandi's SlokavSrttika which are Of great 
importance. Both of these works not only propound 
the Jaina philosophy but also critically evaluate and 
estimate the other philosophical systems. Like other 
works, these commentaries also discuss the points of 
dispute between Svetambara and Digambara sects, 
such as the concept of women's liberation ( stri- 
mukti ), the taking of food by omniscients ( kevali- 
bhukti ) etc. At the same time in Svetambara tradition 
too, two commentaries on TattvSrthasutra, namely 
TattvSrthSdhigamasUtra and TattvSrthasutravSrttika 
by Siddhasenagani ( c. 7th ) and Haribhadra ( c. 8th ) 
respectively, were brought out. 

The composition of independent works on 
Jaina doctrine of Karma starts with c. 4th A. D. In 
Digambara tradition the independent works on Jaina 
doctrine of Karma composed during c. 4th-10th A. D. 
are MahSkarma-prakrti-prSbbrta ( Satakhanda^Zstra ) 
by Puspadanta Bhutabali (c. 4th A. D. ), KasSyaprS- 
bhrta by Gunadhara (c. 4th A. D. ), KasSyaprSbhrta 
CUrni by Yativrsabha (c. 6th A. D. ),DhavaIS TikS 
and JayadhavalS TikS by Virasena (c. 9th A. D. ) and 
GommatasSra by Nemicandra Siddh5ntacakravarti 
(c. 10th A. D. ). Similarly, in Svetambara tradition 
Karmaprakrti by SivasarmasQri ( c. 5th A. D. ), 

g * 

PrScma-Satkarmagrantha, Sataka and Saptatiks by 
Sivasarmasuri and Pancasangraha are the noted trea¬ 
tises composed during this age. All these works 
present detailed description of Jaina Philosophy in 
general and Jaina doctrine of Karma in particular. 

HaribhadrasQri composed more than eighty 
works on different aspects of Jaina philosophy and 
religion. He developed a Jaina system of Yoga on the 
basis of Patafijali’s Yoga and established some new 
concepts of Jaina Yoga. Haribhadra was a prolific 
writer who has written on every aspect of Jaina phi¬ 
losophy and religion. His Saddarsanasamuccaya and 
SSstravSnSsamuccaya are two important works 
which describe comparatively the thoughts of other 


systems of Indian philosophy. In SSstravSrtS- 
samuccaya, he has paid more respect and veneration 
to the other schools of thought. It was Haribhadra 
who for the first time started the cult of commentary 
writing in Samskrta which was developed by Sil5nka 
( c. 9th A. D. ) and Abhayadevasuri ( latter part ofc. 

11th A. D. ). These commentaries not only explain 
the facts about the different Sgamic topics but also 
critically examine the philosophical concepts. 

During this period a number of spiritualistic 
treatises appeared. Kundakunda added distinct idea to 
Jaina spirituality through his voluminous literature. 
According to Digambaras, his period is supposed to 
be c. 1st A. D., mainly based on the evidence of 
Markara Abhilekha which has already been proved as 
fake inscription. According to new researches his pe¬ 
riod has been established asc. 6th A. D. ( See — As¬ 
pects of Jainology, Vol. Ill, ed. by Prof. M. A. Dhaky 
& Prof. S. M. Jain, P. V., 1991, p. 8 ). He has contrib¬ 
uted a lot to the field of Jaina philosophy, by writing 
his distinguished works as Samayasara, Pravacana- 
sSra, NiyamasSra etc. 

3. Works on Religious Practices and Ethics 

The literature related to Jaina religious prac¬ 
tices may be divided into following five categories : 

( i ) Hymns composed in the praise of 
Tirthankaras. 

( ii ) Works related to the modes of worship, 
rituals and religious ceremonies. 

( iii ) Works concerned with religious preach¬ 
ings. 

( iv ) Works-composed oji Jaina SSdhanS and 

Yoga. 

( v ) Works related to the Code of Conduct of 
Monks and Nuns as well as house-holders. 

Under the first category DvStrimsikSs of 
Siddhasena Div5kara (c. 4th A. D. ) hold an important 
place. He has written 32 DvStrimsikas out of which 
seven-first five, 11 th and 21 st are composed in the 
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praise of different Tirthankaras. Many of these DvS- 
trimsikSs, apart from praising the Tirthankaras , 
critically examine the theories of other philosophical 
systems. The next important work of this eulogical 
literature is Samantabhadra's Svayambbustotra. It 
consists of! 43 slokas written in praise of twenty-four 
Tirthankaras. Kundukunda’s Dasabhakti is also an 
important work dealing with ten-fold laksanas of 
dharma. Another most popular and well-received 
work, respected equally by both the sects — 
Svetambara and Digambara, is Manatunga’s 
Bhaktamarastotra ( c. 6th A.D. ) composed in the 
praise of first Tirthankara Rsabhadeva. 

The second category encompasses the work 
related to Jaina modes of worship and rituals. The 
first work of this category was POjSprakarana by 
UmasvSti but unfortunately it is not available. Simi¬ 
larly, in Digambara tradition some more treatises 
related to this theme viz. ArhatpratisthS and JinS- 
bhiseka, both authored by Pojyapada Devanandi ( c. 
6th A. D. ), are also not available today. A few works 
on Jaina inodes of worship were also composed but 
presently except some of PancSsakas and other works 
by Haribhadra, none of these are available. Among 
ninteen Pancasakas only following are related to this 
theme : 

( i ) DtksSvidhi 
( ii )Caityavandanavidhi 
( iii )Pujavidhi 

( iv ) Jinabhavana-mrmSna-vidbi 
( v )Pratistha-vidhi and 
( vi )Jinayatr3-vidhi. 

Haribhadra has discussed the subjects in his 
Sodasakas also. Some Sodasakas such as PratisthS- 
vidhi, PujSphala and DiksSdhikSra may be regarded 
as related to this theme. PaficSsakas are composed in 
Pr5krta, while Sodasakas in Samskrta. Haribhadra’s 
Caityavandana alongwith its auto-commentary Caitya- 
vandana-bhssya and Pratisthakalpa are the noted 


works of this category. 

The third category of religious literature in¬ 
cludes the works such as Kundakunda’s Asta- 
pahuda, PajyapSda Devanandi’s Istopadesa and 
DharmadSsagani's UpadesamalS composed in 
PrSkrta, Samskrta and PrSkrta, respectively. However, 
the authorship of UpadesamSlS is a matter of dispute. 
Above mentioned both the works lucidly record the 
preachings of religious doctrines. Haribhadra has also 
contributed some works such as Upadesapada, 
Dharmabinduprakarana, Upadesaprakarana and 
Sambodhaprakarana to this theme. 

The fourth category related to Jaina sSdhanS 
and Yoga, abounds in its literature. Prasamarati- 
prakarana by Umasvati ( c. 3rd-4th A. D. ) may be 
regarded as the first work of this category. Pojyapada 
Devanandi's SamSdhitantra ( c. 6th A. D. ) also be¬ 
longs to the same category. On Jaina Yoga Hari¬ 
bhadra contributed a lot by writing several books on 
Jaina yoga. Yogavimsika, Yogasataka, Yogabindu, 
Yogadrstisamuccaya and DhySnasataka are some of 
his important works on Jaina yoga. 

The fifth category comprises the works com¬ 
posed on Jaina ethics and code of conduct for Jaina 
monks and nuns. It is the category to which several 
works have been contributed by the AcSryas of both 
the sects — SvetSmbara and Digambara. In Svetambara 
tradition, apart from commentaries ( BhSsyas and 
Cnrnis ) written on Jaina Agamas on this very theme, 
some independent works were also composed, parti¬ 
cularly dealing with the ethical code of conduct of 
Jaina ascetics and lay-followers. Among these works, 
Um5svati's 'SrSvakaprajnapti' may be regarded as the 
first, but unfortunately it is also not available. In 
Digambara tradition, MOlScSra and Bhagavati- 
ArSdhanS, are the important works elaborately deal¬ 
ing with the code of conduct of Jaina monks and nuns. 

in my opinion, MGlScSra and Bhagavati- 
ArSdhanS basically belong to Yapaniya tradition and 
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not to Digambara. I have proved this on the basis of 
multiple internal as weil as external evidences in my 
book Jaina Dharma ka YSpaniya SampradSya. In 
Digambara tradition Ratnakaranda.4rSvakacSra of 
Samantabhadra (c. 6th A. D. ) is regarded as the first 
work composed on the ethical code of conduct for 
Jaina house-holders, however, its authorship is also a 
matter of dispute. In Svetambara tradition after 
'UvasagadasSo', the seventh anga of Jaina canons, 
'SSvayapannatti' by Haribhadra is the first available 
work, dealing with the code of conduct for Jaina lay- 
devotees. Some independent works dealing with the 
atonement ( PrSyascitta ) were also written in this 
period among which Jinabhadra’s 'Jitakalpa' stands as 
the most important work. Later on, on the basis of 
Jitakalpa , Indranandi's ChedapindasSstra and Cheda- 
sSstra by unknown writer were composed in YSpamya 
tradition. Especiality of these two works lies in the 
fact that they not only prescribe the laws of the atone¬ 
ment for Jaina monks and nuns but for the male and 
female lay-devotees also. 

4. Jaina Narrative Literature 

Jaina narrative literature of this period is gene¬ 
rally divided into five categories, viz. ( i) biographies 
of the 63 illustrious personalities ( SalSkapurusas ) 
described together in one book, ( ii ) life-stories of 
these religious great personalities described indepen¬ 
dently in a work, ( iii ) religious tales in romantic 
form, { iv ) semi-historical prabandhas and ( v ) com¬ 
pilation of stories in the form of kathSkosas. 

However, main objective of the narratives 
was religious exhortation meant for the masses. It 
may be noted that most of the literature of this form, 
excluding canonical texts belong to this period, i.e.,c. 
3rd-1 Oth A. D. Though some prominent works of the 
narrative literature such as TrisastisalSkSpurusa of 

Hemacandra, semi-historical prabandhas - 

PrabhSvakacarita, Prabandha-cintSmani, AkhySnaka- 
manikosa, Prabandhakosa, etc., have been composed 


between c. 12th- 14th A. D. 

In the first category CaupannamahSpurusa- 
cariam of SilShkScSrya ( c. 9th A. D. ) depicts the life 
of 54 out of 63 SalSkSpurusas, leaving out 9 Prati- 
vasudevas, in PrSkrta. Containing 10,800 verses, it 
deals with 19 characters out of 54, exhaustively, 
while the remaining characters have been described 
only in few pages. It belongs to Svetambara tradition. 
In Digambara tradition, Jinasena and his pupil Guna- 
bhadra (c. 9th A. D. ) also composed MahSpurSna or 
Trisasticaritra in Samskrta. It is divided in two parts — 
AdipurSna and UttarapurSna, describing the life of 63 
great personalities of Jainism. On the same theme 
Puspadanta also composed one of the greatest work 
of Apabhramsa language, namely TrJsastimahSpujvsa- 
gunS/arikSru ( latere. 10th A. D.). Puspadanta carries 
to perfection the possibility of Apabhramsa as a 
vehicle of poetry. 

Second type includes many Kathas, AkhySnas 
and Caritas in Samskrta, Prakrta and Apabhramsa. It 
deals mainly with the biographies of individual 
Tirthahkaras and other celebrated personalities of 
their times. The first and foremost work of the corre¬ 
sponding period is certainly Paumacariya, of Vimala- 
suri ( c. 2nd-5th A.D. ) of NSila or NSgila Kula, 
which deals with the life-stories of Laksmana and 
R5vana. It is a pioneer work of Jainas on RSmakathS. 
It has considerable impact on one work of Ravisena’s 
Padmacarita ( c. 7th A. D. ) in Samskrta and Svaya- 
mbhu's Paumacariu ( c. 8th A. D. ) in 
Apabhramsa. There is also another version of Jaina 
RamakathS represented by Gunabhadra ( 898 A.D.) 
in UttarapurSna and followed by some other 
Digambara writers of ( c. 1 Oth A. D. ). Some other 
works of this category are PSrsvSbhyudaya by Jina¬ 
sena ( c. 9th A. D. ), HarivamsapurSna by other 
Jinasena (c. 9th A. D. ). VardhamSnacarita by Asaga, 
NeminirvanamahSkSvya by Vagbhatta, Candra- 
prabhacarita by Virasena and some Kannada works 
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such as Adipurana by Pumpa and SSntipurSna by 
Ponna (c. 10th A. D. ) may also be included in this 
category. It is also to be noted that stories of RSma 
and Krsna are well recognised in Jaina tradition and 
Jaina writers composed so many independent works 
on the life of these two great personalities, accordingly. 

The third typs marks an'interesting phase in 
Indian literature, in which religious tales are pre¬ 
sented in a romantic form. The TarangalolS of 
PadaliptasQri in Prakrta is lost but its epitome in 
Samskrta TarahgSvati indicates that it might have 
possessed engrossing literary qualities. Then there is 
the Vasudevahindi of Sahghadasagani (c. 6th A. D.). 
Vasudevahindi is probably the MahSrastri version of 
Gunadhya’s famous BrhatkathS, written in SstavShana 
period. Vasudeva, the father of the Krsna, the roman¬ 
tic hero of this novel, evidently remind us of 
Naravahanadatta, the Hero of Gunadhya. Next there 
is SamarSiccakabS of Haribhadra in Prakrta described 
by author as religious story, i. e., Dbarmakaths. The 
fortune of the hero Samar5ditya is traced tlrrough his 
9 previous births. The underlying principle of these 
narratives is the doctrine of Karma. Haribhadra’s 
Dhurtakhyana in Prakrta is also one of the important 
works of Jaina literature. It shows through this imagi¬ 
nary tale how skilfully the incredible legends of 
Hindu Mythology could be ridiculed. Next, 
KuvalayamSla ( Maharastri Prakrta ) by Svetambara 
acarya Udyotanasuri, composed in 799 A. D. shows 
author's thorough acquaintance with works of previ¬ 
ous writers by referring to them. He has beautifully 
described the corrupt city life. Upamitibhava- 
prapancakatbS is composed in Samskrta in 906 A. D. 
by Siddharsi. The work of Siddharsi is an elaborate 
and extensive allegory. It is a narrative consisting of 
series of birth stories, i. e., the hero of all the stories is 
the same person in different births. Acarya proposes 
to explain the mundane carrier of the soul ( Jiva ) un¬ 
der the name of samsari jiva from the lowest stage of 


existence to the final liberation. The conversion of the 
cruel king Marudatta to Jainism is the theme of this 
work. No literature representing the fourth type, i. e., 
semi-historical prabandbas has been written in corre¬ 
sponding period. All these prabandbas are written 
after c. 12th A. D. 

The last type is represented by the compila¬ 
tion of stories or KathSkosas. The stories contained 
in these works have got a definite moral purpose to be 
propogated and as such teachers and preachers could 
use them independently without any specific context, 
throughout there discourses. Many of the KathSkosas 
are of anonymous composition. 

The well known work of this type is 
DharmopadesamSlS of JaisimhasQri ( 867 A. D. ) 
composed in Prakrta. The work has auto-commentary 
and has 156 stories. BrbatkathSkosa, composed in 
931 A. D. by Harisena, is also one of the important 
works of YSpaniya tradition of Jainism. It is very in¬ 
formative Jaina text of early medieval period. 

5. The Secular Literature of Jainas 

As defined, being a realistic system with a 
high spiritualistic bias, the basic texts of Jainism deal 
with the phenomena of the spiritual kingdom as well 
as physical universe. Jaina Acaryas introduced vari¬ 
ous learnings aiming at the developement of 
personalities and character, preservation of its cul¬ 
tural heritage, shoulder the responsibilities of the 
ascetic and house-holders in society and performance 
of religious duties. These aims are achieved by learn¬ 
ing such subjects as could strike the balance between 
the spiritual as well as worldly life. 

The earlier Jaina canons mention different 
subjects dealing with worldly phenomena. Sntra- 
krtSnga , Bbagavati, SamavSySnga, Nandisutra, 
PrajbSpanS, Jambudvipaprajnapti, Candra and Surya- 
prajnapti describe various aspects of biology, gram¬ 
mar, cbanda, nirukta, jyotisa, geography, astronomy 
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etc., but i nAgamas these different subjects are inter¬ 
mingled. Realising necessities of some independent 
works regarding worldly phenomena, Jaina ScSryas 
composed some secular literature dealing with the 
physical phenomena. 

As the result, by the beginning of c. 3rd A. D. 
several independent works were composed on vari¬ 
ous subjects such as — Astronomy, Astrology, 
Geography, Mathematics, Biology, Arts and Archi¬ 
tecture, Linguistic and Medicinal discipline, i. e., 
Ayurveda, etc. It would be in the fitness of the things 
to record some of the details about such works, viz. 
LokavibhSga of SarvSnandi ( c. 6th A. D. ) and 
Tiloyapannatti of Yati-vrsabha composed in PrSkrta, 
are two important works on Astronomy and Geogra¬ 
phy. Some more works like Umasvati's JambU- 
dvipasamSsa and KsetravicSra ( c. 3rd A. D. ) and 
BrbatksetrasamSsa of Jinabhadragani KsamSsramana 
( c. 7th A. D. ) also dealt with Geography and some 
aspects of Jaina cosmology. Among these works. 


KsetravicSra is not available today. JivasamSsa and 
JivavicSra as well as TanduiavaicSrika are the works 
dealing with Jaina Biology. Pujyapada Devanandi (c. 
6th A. D. ) had composed a treatise named Vaidyaka- 
sSstra dealing with Ayurvedic medicines, but this 
work is also not available. Jyotisakarandaka is a 
Prakirnaka which deals with Jaina Astrology. In the 
field of grammar, Jainendra Vyakarana or EndravyS- 
karana of Indranandi ( c. 6th A. D. ), SSkatayana 
Vyakarana alongwith its auto-commentary, Amogba- 
vrtti of Palyakirti SSkatayana ( c. 9th A. D. ) and 
Svayambhu VySkarana of Tribhuvana SvayambhQ 
(c. 8th A. D. ) are regarded as important works of this 
category. 

The literary evolution of Jainas, particularly 
in Prakrta, which took place during c. 5th B.C.-lOth 
A. D. shows that the Jaina 5c3ryas were versatile ge¬ 
nius. They composed various treatises on different 
subjects but mainly on philosophical and religious 
topics. 
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Origin and Development of Jainism 


Jainism is one of the oldest living religions of 
the world. It has a rich spiritual, cultural and literary 
heritage to its credit. Indian religious quest has two 
main streams — Vedic ( BrShmanic ) and Sramanic. 
Among the living world religions Jainism, as well as 
Buddhism, belong to the Sramanic trend of Indian 
culture. There were some other Sramanic religions 
also but they either like Ajivikas, disappeared in the 
course of time or like Sankhya-Yoga and other 
ascetic systems of Hindu religions, became part and 
parcel of great Hindu religion by adopting some 
tenets of Vedic religion. 

Sramanic tradition is spiritualistic and 
soteriological in its very nature. It lays special 
emphasis on renunciation of worldly belongings and 
enjoyments and on emancipation from worldly exist¬ 
ence, i.e., the cycle of birth and death. It may be 
accepted without any contradiction that these very 
ideas of emancipation ( moksa/mukti/nirvSna/ 
kaivalya ) and renunciation ( tySga/samyama/ 
vairSgya ) have been cultivated by the Sramanas. 
Asceticism is the fundamental concept of Sramanic 

tradition. It is on this ground that the religions of 

/ 

Sramanic tradition such as Jainism and Buddhism 
differ from the early Vedic religion. The early Vedic 
religion was against asceticism and emphasized the 
material welfare of the individual and the society. 
The Vedic seers in their hymns were praising the 
worldly existence and praying for their own health 
and wealth as well as of their fellow beings, while the 
Sramanas were condemning this worldly existence 
and propounding the theory that this worldly 
existence is full of suffering and the ultimate end of 
human life is to get rid of the cycle of birth and death. 
Austerity, renunciation, emancipation, atheism, the 


supremacy of human being over gods, equality of all 
beings, opposition to the supremacy of Brahmins and 
to animal sacrifices and emphasis on moral values 
were some of the fundamental tendencies of 
Sramanic tradition. We also find that some of the 
above mentioned tendencies such as renunciation and 
emancipation were totally absent from the earlier 
form of Vedic religion. These concepts were 
contributed by the Sramanas to Indian culture in 
general and Hinduism in particular. 

Antiquity of Jaina Tradition 

The antiquity of Jainism goes back to the pre¬ 
historic period of Indian culture. In support of this 
view Prof. H. Zimmer observes, "there is truth in the 
Jaina idea that their religion goes back to remote 
antiquity, the antiquity in question being that of the 
Pre-Aryan" ( Philosophies of India, p. 60 ). We find 
references to VrStyas and Arhatas in Rgveda and 
Atharvaveda , the oldest texts of the Indian literature. 
These VrStyas and Arhatas of Vedic period are the 
ancestors of Jainas. They are also known as 
Sramanas in Upanisadic period. Alongwith the 
references of VrStyas, Arhatas and Sramanas in 
Vedas and Upanisadas , we find mention there of 
some Jaina Tirthankaras such as Rsabha, Ajita and 
Aristanemi. It conclusively prooves that Jainism, in 
its oldest form as VrStya or Arhata tradition, was 
prevalent at the time of the composition of Vedas 
hence its antiquity goes back to pr e-Vedic period, 
i.e., at least three to five thousand years before 
Christian era. Secondly, in Mohen-jo-daro and 
Harappa some seals of meditating Yogis have been 
found, which show that the tradition of performing 
meditation and Yoga-sSdhanS was present much 
prior in Indian Culture to the arrival of Aryans and 
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their Yajna rituals because no Yajha-vedi is found in 
these excavations.* At that time present Jainism was 
known as a VrStya-dharma or Arhat-dharma. 

Later on, in the Upanisadic period (c. 800 B. 
C. ) the VrStyas , Arhatas and Sramanas were divided 
into various religious schools. At that time (c. 800 B. 
C. to 500 A. D. ). Jainism was known as Nirgratha- 
dharma. In Buddhist Pali Tripitaka and the ancient 
Jaina canons as well as in the pillar-edicts of Asoka 
the religion of Lord PSrsva and the Mahavira is 
mentioned in the name of Nirgrantha Dharma. 
Historicity of Lord Parsva, the 23rd Tirthankara, is 
now well established and accepted by all the scholars. 
According to Jaina tradition the predecessor of Lord 
Parsva is Aristanemi. He is supposed to be the real 
cousin of Lord Krsna. Thus, the historicity of 
Aristanemi can also be established on the basis of the 
historicity of Lord Krsna. If we hold Lord Krsna to be 
a historic person, then Aristanemi is also historical. 
We find his name not only in Vedas but in 
Upanisadas and Hindu PurSnas also. Some scholars 
furnish an inscriptional evidence to prove the 
historicity of Aristanemi ( Neminatha ). There is 
found a Copper deed of gift of a Babilonian King 
Nebuchandrazar ( 1140 B. C. ) at Prabhaspattan in 
Gujrat. It, as per reading of Dr. Prananath ( T.O.I., dt. 
March 19, 1935 ), indicates that the King must have 
come to Mount Revata to pay homage to Lord 
Neminatha. Though the reading is not accepted by all 
the scholars yet we cannot reject it as totally false. 
Lord Nami of Mithila, the 21st Tirthankara of Jainas, 
is also accepted as a Rsi in Upanisadic and HindQ 
PaurSnic tradition. So far as the historicity of Lord 
Rsabha is concerned, it is a well established fact that 
not only his name but his life-story and teachings also 
occur in BhSgavat and some other PurSnas. 
According to Prof. Dalasukh Malvania, who is well- 

* YajrTa-Vedi has been identified in sojne Indus 
Valley sites such as Kalibangam. ( Editor ) 


read in Buddhist canons, the name of some Jaina 
Tirthankaras such as Rsabha, Padma, Candraprabha, 
Puspadanta, Vimala, Dharma, Nami, Aristanemi and 
Mahavira also occur in Buddhist literature in the form 
of previous Buddhas, Bodhisattvas or Pratyeka- 
buddhas. TheragSthS also mentions the VaddhamSna 
Thera. According to its earlier commentary, Atta- 
katha, he was Licchaviputra. In my humble opinion, 
he was not else than VardhamSna Mahavira, the 24th 
Jaina Tirthankara. Thus, it can be said with a degree 
of certainty that all the Jaina Tirthankaras are not 
legendary characters. Though, it may be true that 
some legendary characteristics might have crept into 
the life-stories of Jaina Tirthankaras presented in 
JainaPuranas, their very existence can not be challen¬ 
ged. Whether we accept the historicity of Jaina 
Tirthankara or not, it is beyond doubt that the Jaina 
ideas of renunciation, austerity, penance, self-morti¬ 
fication, non-violence, celebacy, meditation etc. were 
prevalent in the pre Vedic period. Sri Ramchandra 
observes that, "Upanisads represent the Brahmanical 
spiritual thought. As seen later, the Br3hmanas did 
not accept spiritualism truthfully. They borrowed 
spiritual thoughts from their Pre-Aryan adversaries, 
now friends, in a perverted manner.... The Sramanic 
culture was ascetic, atheistic, pluralistic and 
'realistic' in content.* This comes out clearest from a 
consideration of the earliest faith of the Jainas — one 
of the oldest living surviving sects of the Munis. The 
pr e-Upanisadic materialistic ( Pravrtti-Dharmic ) Vedic 
thought later evolved pseudo-spiritual thought ( Nivrtti- 
Dharmjc ) mainly through the influences of the Muni- 
Sramana culture, in pre-Buddhistic times, within its 
fold ( Ramchandra Jain — The Most Ancient Aryan 
Society, pp. 48-49 ). It is this semi-materialistic and 
semi-spiritualistic thought which gave birth to a new 
form of religion, which is known as Hinduism. 

* Cf.: The editor's "Studies in the Origin of Buddhism." 

{ Editor ) 
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Hinduism is nothing but an assimilation of Vedic and 
Sramanic traditions. 

Jainism & Hinduism 

However, these two distinct trends 
( Brahmanic ) as well as Sramanic have been 
prevalent in Indian Culture from its earliest days. But 
our culture, being a composite one, a water-tight 
compartment among its different shades is not feasi¬ 
ble at all. We cannot understand Indian Culture 
completely without understanding its these two 
different constituents, Viz., Sramanic and Vedic, 
developed later on in the form of Jainism, Buddhism 
and Hinduism. So one thing must be clear in our 
mind, that studies and researches in the field of 
Indology are not possible in isolation. In fact. 
Jainism, Buddhism and Hinduism are so inter¬ 
mingled and mutually influenced by each other that to 
have a proper understanding of one, the under¬ 
standing of other is essential. No doubt, these different 
trends are distinguishable but, at the same time, we 
must realize that they are not separable. Though on 
the basis of some peculiarities in theory and practice 
we can distinguish them yet it is very difficult to 
make a complete separation, because none of these 
trends remained uninfluenced by one another. The 
earlier Sramanic trend and its later shades such as 
Jainism and Buddhism had influenced the Vedic 
tradition, which later on developed in the form of 
Hinduism. The concepts of tapas or austerity, 
asceticism, liberation, meditation, equanimity and 
non-violence, which were earlier absent in Vedas, 
came into existence in Hinduism through Sramanic 
influence. The Upanisadas and the GitS have evolved 
some new spiritualistic definitions of Vedic rituals 
and they are the representatives of the dialogue which 
had taken place in Sramanic and Vedic traditions. 
The Upanisadic trend of Hinduism is not a pure form 
of Vedic religion. It incorporates in itself the various 
Sramanic tenets and gives a new dimension to Vedic 


religion. Thus, we can say that Hinduism is an 
intermingled state of Vedic and Sramanic traditions. 
The voice, raised by our ancient Upanisadic Rsis and 
Munis as well as Sramanas against ritualistic 
emphasis of Vedic tradition and worldly outlook of 
caste-ridden Brahminism, became stronger in 
Jainism and Buddhism along with the other minor 
Sramanic sects. Thus, the Upanisadic trend as well as 
Jainism and Buddhism provided a resort to those fed 
up with Vedic ritualism and the worldly outlook 
towards life. 

Not only Jainism and Buddhism but some 
other sects and schools of Indian thought such as 
Ajivikas and SSiikhyas also adopted more or less a 
similar attitude towards Vedic ritualism. However, 
Jainism and Buddhism are more candid and forth¬ 
coming in their opposition towards Vedic ritualism. 
They reject outrightly the animal-sacrifice in Yajnas, 
birth-based caste-system and the infallibility of the 
Vedas. In the form of Mahavira and Buddha, the most 
prominent rationalist preachers, we find the real 
crusaders, whose tirade against caste-ridden and 
ritualistic Brahminism, crippled with its inner inade¬ 
quacies, gave a severe jolt to it. Jainism and 
Buddhism have come forward to sweep away the 
long accumulated excrescences grown on Indian 
culture in the form of rituals, casteism and 
superstitions. But we shall be mistaken if we presume 
that in their attempt to clear off the dirt of Vedic 
ritualism. Jainism and Buddhism remained intact. 
They were also influenced by Vedic rituals 
considerably. After c. 3rd or 4th A.D., ritualism in the 
new form of TSntrika rituals crept into Jainism and 
Buddhism and became part and parcel of their 
religious practices and mode of worship. With the 
impact of Hindu Tantrism, Jainas adopted various 
Hindu deities and their mode of worship with some 
variations, suited to their religious temperament but 
were alien to it ( Jainism ) in its pure form. Jaina 
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concept of SSsanadevatSs or Yaksa-Yaksis is nothing 
but a Jaina version of Hindu deities. As I have pointed 
out earlier, the influence has been reciprocal. This 
can be discerned from the fact that on the one side 
Hinduism, accepted Rsabha and Buddha as incarna¬ 
tion of God, while, on the other. Jainism included 
Rama and Krsna in its list of SalSkapurusas, great 
personalities. A number of Hindu gods and goddesses 
are accepted as consorts of Tirthankaras such as KSii, 
MahSkSli, Cakresvari, AmbikS, PadmSvatt, SiddhikS 
and some others as independent deities such as 
Saras vat/ andLaksmi. It is to be noted that the Jainas 
have included Rama and Krsna in their list of sixty- 
three great personalities beforec. 3rd A.D. because a 
mention of Krsna in the early canonical text is found. 
Not only this, an epic on the story of Rama was 
composed in Jaina tradition by VimalasOri in between 
c. 1st-5th A. D. Similarly the image of Jaina Sarasvati 
(c. 2nd A. D. ) is also found at Kankali Til5, Mathura. 
Thus, evidently various Hindu dieties were included 
in Jainism before c. 3rd A. D. 

The moot point, I intend to come to, is that 
different religious traditions of our great Indian 
culture have exchanged various concepts from one 
another. It is the duty of the scholars to study and 
highlight this mutual impact'which is the need of the 
hour and thus, to bridge the gulf that exists between 
different religious systems due to the ignorance of 
their interactions and that of history of mutual 
impacts. Though it is true that Sramanic tradition in 
general and Jainism and Buddhism in particular have 
some distinct features, discriminating them from the 
early Vedic or BrShmanic tradition yet they are not 
alien faiths. They are the children of the same soil and 
they come forward with a bold reformative spirit. It 
would be a great mistake if we consider that Jainism 
and Buddhism, are a mere revolt against Br5hminism 
or faiths alien to Hinduism. The Western scholars 
have committed a blunder in high-lighting this view 


and laid the foundation of enmity and disintegration 
in this great Indian culture. But, in reality, it was not a 
revolt but a reformer's crusade. In fact, Vedic and 
Sramanic traditions are not rival traditions as some of 
the Western and Indian scholars wrongly constitute, 
they are complementary to each other. These two 
represent the two aspects of human existence — 
physical as well as spiritual. There has been a 
deliberate effort to creat a gulf between Jainism and 
Buddhism on the one hand and Hinduism on the 
other, by Western Scholars. Unfortunately, some 
Indian scholars, even Jaina scholars have supported 
their point of view, but in my humble opinion this is a 
false step taken in a wrong direction. It is true that 
Sramanic and Vedic traditions have divergent views 
on certain religious and philosophical issues, their 
ideals of living also differ considerably, but this does 
not mean that they are rivals or enemies of each other. 
As reason and passion, sreya and preya, inspite of 
being different in their very nature, are the compo¬ 
nents of the same human personality, so is the case 
with Sramanic and Vedic traditions. Though 
inheriting distinct features, they are the components 
of one whole Indian culture. Jainism and Buddhism 
are not rivals to Hinduism, but what they preach to 
the Indian society may be tenned as an advanced 
stage in the field of spirituality as compared to Vedic 
ritualism. If the Upanisadic trend, inspite of taking a 
divergent stand from Vedic ritualism, is considered 
as part and parcel of Hinduism and an advance to¬ 
wards spirituality, what is difficulty in measuring 
Jainism and Buddhism with the same yardstick ? If 
Upanisadic tradition is considered as an advancement 
from Vedic ritualism to spiritualism, then we have to 
accept that Buddhism and Jainism have also followed 
same path with a more enthusiastic spirit. They stand 
for the upliflment of the weaker section of Indian 
society and redemption from priesthood and ritualism. 
They preach the religion of common man, based on 
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the firm footing of moral virtues, instead of on some 
external rituals. 

Today, scholars working in the field of 
Jainology need a new approach to reinterpret the 
relationship of Jainism with Hinduism, particularly 
its Upanisadic trend, in the light of ancient Jaina texts 
of c. 4th and 3rd B. C. such- as AcSrSnga, SHtra- 
krtShga and IsibhSsiyaim. I am sure that an impartial 
and careful study of these texts will remove the 
misconception that Jainism and Hinduism are rival 
religions. In Acarahga, a number of passages bearing 
affinity with Upanisadas , in their words and style as 
well as in essence are found. AcSrSnga mentions 
Sramana andBrShmana simultaneously, not as rivals, 
as considered later on. InSntrakrtSnga ( c . 4th B.C. ), 
we find a mention of some Upanisadic Rsis such as 
Videhanami, Bahuka, Asitadevala, DvaipSyana, 
ParaSara and others. They are accepted by Jainas as 
the Rsis of their own tradition though they followed 
different codes of conduct. Sutrakrtahga, addresses 
them as great ascetics and great men, who attained 
the ultimate goal of life, i.e., liberation . IsibhasiySim 
(RsibhSsita ), considered formerly as the part of Jaina 
canon, also mentions the teachings of Narada, 
Asitadevala, Aiigirasa, PSrasara, Arunfc, NSrayana, 
Yajnavalkya, Uddalaka, Vidura and many other 
Upanisadic Rsis, depiced as Arhat Rsis. These referen¬ 
ces of the Jaina canonical works not only prove the 
open-mindedness of Jainism, but also that the stream 
of Indian spiritualism is one at its source, irrespective 
of divisions later on into Upanisadic, Buddhist, Jaina, 
Ajivika and other rivulets. The work RsibhSsita is a 
clear testimony to the assimilative and tolerant nature 
of Indian thought in general and Jaina thought in 
particular. Today, the society, deeply bogged into 
communal separatism and strife, such great works are 
our torch bearers. 

Thus, the position accorded to the Upanisadic 
Rsis in early ascred texts of Jainism is a clear 


evidence that the stream of Indian spiritualism is one 
at its source. We may not have a proper understanding 
of the various trends if we treat them in isolation. 
AcSrSnga, SotrakrtShga and RsibhSsita may be 
understood in a better way only in the light of 
Upanisadas and vice-a-versa. Similarly the Sutta- 
nipata, Dhammapada, TheragSthS and other works of 
Pali canon may only be studied properly in the light 
of PrSkrta Jaina canons and the Upanisadas. 

Jainism and Buddhism 

As already mentioned Jainism and Buddhism, 
both belong to the same Sramanic tradition of Indian 
culture. MahSvira, the 24th Tirthahkara of Jainas and 
Gautama, the Buddha, are contemporaries, flourished 
in thee. 6th and 5th B. C., at a time when the simple 
natured worshipper of early Vedic religion became 
caste-ridden and ritualistic. Western thinkers regard 
both of them as the rebel children of Hinduism but 
they are really, the reformers. They provide a spiritual 
meaning to the Vedic rit uals and challenge the 
infallibility of the Vedas and undercut the indispu¬ 
table superiority of the Brahmanas. Both, being 
atheistic in nature hence, do not accept the concept of 
God as a creator and controller of the world. They 
establish the supre-macy of man instead of the God 
and other deities and declare that man himself is the 
maker of his own destiny. It is the man alone and 
none else who can attain even Godhood through his 
moral life and spiritual practices. For both of them 
every living being is capable of attaining NirvSna, 
i.e., Godhood or Buddhahood. Both of them rejected 
the concept of grace of God. For them, solely our 
own self, is responsible for misfortune as well as 
sufferings. Thus, they both accept the supremacy of 
self and law of karma. Moral code, preached by 
Buddha and MahSvira, in general sense is also similar. 
To get rid of the cycle of birth and death, i.e., from 
worldly sufferings, is the common end of Buddhism, 
Jainism and the Upanisadic thinkers. Both, Buddhism 
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and Jainism preach five stlas or mahavratas, with 
only one difference, that is, in place of non-possession 
of Mah3vira, Buddha preaches non-consumption of 
intoxicative drugs. 

The major differences between these two 
sister religions from the view-point of metaphysics 
and ethical code are following : 

( a ) First, while the Upanisadic thinkers 
contemplate one eternal and immutable reality behind 
the world of phenomena and plurality, the Buddha 
found everything impermanent and changing and thus 
substanceless NihsvabhSva and sorrowful. Mah5vira 
synthesised both the above extreme views, he saw no 
contradiction between permanence and change. For 
him being and becoming — both are the aspects of 
the same reality. He defined reality as origination, 
decay and permanence. Lord MahSvira never 
believed in absolute permanence or total cessation. 

( b ) Secondly, the philosophical approach of 
Buddhism towards other philosophical doctrines was 
negative, while that of Jainism was positive. Lord 
Buddha preached that one should not fall in or accept 
any of the drstis, i. e., philosophical view-point, 
whether it is of etemalism or of nihilism, because 
being one-sided, none of them represent a right view¬ 
point. But Mah3vira said that both the doctrines are 
partially true, if they are viewed from different 
angles; so one should not discard one's opponent's 
view, as totally false. For Jainas different opposite 
views may be acceptable from different angles. To 
MahSvira nothing was absolutely true or false, hence, 
he remained positive in his approach all the time. 
Again, while Buddhism laid stress only on the chang¬ 
ing aspect of reality. Jainism gave due consideration 
to the changing as well as the eternal aspect of reality. 

( c ) Regarding moral and religious practices. 
Jainism advocates rigorous and strict austerities, 
while Buddha condemns this rigorous outlook and 
recommends a middle path. 


Inspite of similarity in their mission. Buddh¬ 
ism flourished more on others' soils than on its native 
land and established itself as a world religion, while 
Jainism could never had a firm-footing on the foreign 
soil. It remained firmly rooted in India through all the 
periods of Indian history, while Buddhism, after c. 
9th-10th A. D. was totally uprooted from its own land 
of origin. Why did these two religions meet the 
diametrically opposite fates ? There were many 
reasons behind it. To name a few. Buddhism in its 
early days found such royal patrons as emperor 
Asoka and Kaniska, fired with the missionary zeal of 
spreading it outside India and had l he territory of their 
empire across the Indian borders. Though Jainism 
also in its early days found some royal patrons as 
Candragupta Maurya, Samprati and KhSravela, yet 
they did not try for the expansion of Jainism on 
foreign soil. Moreover, the Jaina monks did not 
choose to go outside India, because it was very 
difficult for them to observe their strict code of 
conduct outside the country and they did not like to be 
flexible in their code of conduct. Another most 
important reason was that the Buddha had recom¬ 
mended the middle-path and remained flexible 
throughout his life, in prescribing the moral code for 
his monks and nuns. This middle-path and flexibility, 
made Buddhism more adaptable to the foreign soil. 
But due to the same reasons Buddhism was so 
adapted by Hinduism that it could not retain its 
independent entity in India. First of all the middle- 
path of Buddha was not very far from the teachings of 
the GitS. Not only this, MahaySna an offshoot of 
Buddhism had very little to mark it out from the 
original stock of Hinduism. Secondly, the Buddha 
himself was accepted as the ninth incarnation of 
Visnu. Thirdly, flexibility in moral code made the life 
of Buddhist monks so luxurious and even corrupt that 
in India they could not retain the respect of common 
men. Jainism, on the other hand, tliroughout, had a 
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leaning towards extremism and remained strict and 
mostly inflexible in its moral code. That is why, Jaina 
monks could not go and propagate Jainism across the 
boundaries of India. Fourthly, owing to its strict code 
of conduct even for a house-holder it was not easily 
adaptable in foreign countries. However, it helped in 
retaining the faith of the common men and its own 
entity in India. Thus, the extremism of Jaina religion 
while on the one hand prevented its expansion in 
India and abroad, but on the other hand, it proved to 
be the sole cause of its survival in India. It was 
because of the strict austerities associated with Jain¬ 
ism that it remained a closed set, little understood 
beyond its adherents. Even the unusual absorbing 
power of Hinduism could not absorb it. This speaks 
of its originality, capable of withstanding the chall¬ 


enge of Hinduism. Last but not least among the 
causes of the extinction of Buddhism from the Indian 
soil was that Buddhism never tried to develop the 
order of laymen and lay-women. By the word 'order' 
they mean the order of monks and nuns. But Jainism 
always laid stress on the four-fold order — of monks, 
nuns, laymen and lay-women and that was why it did 
not lose its identity. 

Thus, the two parallel religions, having their 
origin against the same socio-religious back-ground 
and beginning their journeys together, drifted wide 
apart and had altogether a different history. Buddh¬ 
ism almost vanished in India, but prospered in China, 
Japan, Srilanka and many other countries; Jainism 
remained in India, neither expanding nor suffering 
from further shrinking. 
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Historical Development of Jaina Philosophy and Religion 

[ c. 3rd-10th A. D. ] 


The Western scholars often remark that the 
Indian philosophies and religions are not dynamic but 
static. But this remark is not tenable when we study 
any Indian Philosophy or religious tradition from 
historical point of view. We notice a sequence of 
changes and developments in their thoughts and 
practices. This is true with regard to Jainism as well 
as other schools of Indian philosophy. 

Though the basic tenets such as non-violence, 
self-control etc. of Jainism, in thought and practice, 
remained the same throughout the ages yet their 
explanations and their applications were modified in 
conformity with time and circumstances by Jaina 
Tirthankaras and AcSryas. Even in the earlier times, 
every successive Tirthatikara made reforms and 
changes in the religious practices and ethical code of 
conduct as per the need of his age. As regards the 
code of conduct of monks and nuns, 23rd chapter of 
UttarSdhyayana, Avasyakaniryukti ( verses 1258- 
1262 ) and some other commentaries on Jaina canons 
clearly maintain that the religious code of Mahavira 
and his predecessor Lord Parsva and other 
Tirthankaras were different. It was found that where¬ 
as Lord Aristanemi laid more stress to avoid the 
violence and cruelity towards animal kingdom in 
social rituals such as marriage ceremonies etc. Lord 
P5rsva opposed the violence in the name of religious 
austerities ( practices ). Lord Mahavira discovered 
the root cause of violence in the will for the accumu¬ 
lation of wealth and lust for worldly enjoyment hence 
laid much stress on celebacy and non-possession and 
prescribed a new religious code of conduct. Not only 
in the earlier period but in the above said period, i. e., 
corresponding c. 3rd-10th A.D. also, several revolu¬ 


tions, changes and developments took place in Jaina 
thoughts and practices. Jainas were proud of the rigo¬ 
rous and austere life-styles of their monks. But in the 
post Nir\'3na era of Mahavira some relaxations and 
exception creeped into the code of conduct of Jaina 
monks. Not only the junior monks, i. e., KsuIIakas, 
keeping three, two or one cloth alongwith a bowl but 
the senior monks, having accepted nudity also started 
keeping one woolen blanket to save themselves from 
the extreme cold of northern region and also a bowl 
for accepting the alms, particularly some liquids, 
necessary in the old age. Thus, the code of Jinakalpa 
and Sthavirakalpa along with sSmSyik-cSritra 
( junior monk-hood ) and ChedopasthSpaniyacSritra 
( senior monk-hood ) came into existence, which, 
later on, after c. 2nd A. D. divided Jainism into 
Schism such as Digambara, SvetSmbara and YSpaniya, 
with their own Codes of Conduct. 

It was the first phase of major changes in the 
Jaina code of conduct, particularly the one for Jaina 
monks and nuns. The second phase is known as 
Caityavasa, i. e., the temple based living of monks. 
With the advent of idol worship and the acquisition of 
great wealth in the name of these temples and deities 
by the community, the ceremonial-ritualistic aspect 
of religion became dominating and the monks started 
taking interest in externa! and pompous modes of 
religious practices. There also developed a special 
group of administrator clergies. Thus, the BhattSrakas 
in the Digambara sect and the Yatis in SvetSmbara 
sect, started living under luxurious conditions, 
became managers of the temples and temple associa¬ 
ted properties and assumed control over the temple- 
rituals as well as over certain part of community 
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living in a certain province. In their time, the code of 
conduct of monks and nuns remained confined into 
the books only and did not appear in the practical life. 

Against this situation a revolution was 
worked out, in Digambara tradition by Kundakunda 
{ c. 6th A. D. ) and in Svetambara tradition by 
Haribhadra (c. 8th A. D. ). But this revolution failed 
to reap any fruit and remained ineffective and the 
institution of BhattSrakas and Yatis thrived in the 
later centuries also. Its only credit was that the tradi¬ 
tion of the real ascetics, following the rigorous path of 
Mahavira, could be saved for some centuries. Again 
in Svetambara tradition, a great revolution took place 
in thee. IOth A. D. under the leadership of Jinesvara- 
snri against the temple based living of the monks, i.e., 
CaityavSsa and administrator clergies. Due to this 
revolution Kharatatagaccha came into existence in 
thee. 10-11th A. D. This revolutionary and reforma¬ 
tive spirit continued in Jaina community in the later 
centuries also and owing to that sub-sects TapS- 
gaccha (c. 12th A. D. ),Lorik3gaccha (c. 15th A. D. ), 
SthSnakavSsi (c. 16th A. D. ) and TerSpanthi (c. 18th 
A. D. ) came into existence in Svetambara tradition. 
Similarly, in Digambara tradition also BanSrasimata 
Digambara TerSpantha (c. 16th A. D. ) and Tirana- 
pantha a non-idol worshipper sect, came forward 
with their reformative outlook. In fact, it is due to the 
impact of HindQ devotionalism and Tantrism that the 
ritualistic idol-worship started in Jainism and it is that 
due to the Muslim impact non-idol worship sects 
such as LonkSgaccha, SthSnakavSsi, TerSpantha and 
TSranapantha took birth in Jainism. This shows that in 
practice Jainism is not a static but a dynamic religion. 

So far as the changes in the Jaina thought are 
concerned, Jaina scholars divided their history of 
philosophical development in three ages which are as 
under: 

( i) The Agama Age (c. 5th B. C.-3rd A. D. ). 

( ii) The age of critical presentation of 


AnekSntavSda (c. 4th-6th A. D. ). 

( iii ) The age of systematization of Jaina 
philosophy (c. 7th-10th A. D. ). 

This nomenclature underlies the tendencies, 
dominating the particular era. However, this division 
is only a tentative one. No water tight compartment in 
the division of ages is possible. The tendencies of one 
age can be traced in other ages also. For example, 
Agamic age terminates withe. 3rd A. D. but the final 
editing as well as the composition of some Agamic 
texts continued up to the c. 5th A. D. Not only this but 
the date of composition of commentaries on Agamas 
extends up to the c. 11th A. D. Similar is the case 
with the age of critical presentation of AnekSntavSda; 
as seeds of AnekSnta can be traced in Agamas such as 
Bhagavatisutra etc. but its critical presentation conti¬ 
nued not only upto Haribhadra (c. 8th A. D.) but upto 
Yasovijaya and Vimaldas (c. 17th A. D. ). Similarly 
the age of philosophical systematization commences 
fromc. 7th A. D. but the actual effort in this direction 
starts from the composition of TattvSrthasUtra and its 
auto-commentary by Um5sv5ti long before during the 
c. 3rd A. D. and continued upto the period of YaSo- 
vijaya, i. e., thee. 17th A. D. Thus, it is very difficult 
to divide these ages strictly into a particular frame¬ 
work of time. 

The Age of Agamas 

Most of the Agamic literature was composed 
during c. 5th B. C.-3rd A. D. but some of Agamic 
texts like Nandisntra and the present edition of 
PrasnavySkarana were composed in c. 5th-6th A. D. 
In the most important councils ( VScanSs ), which 
were held at Mathura and Valabhi inc. 4th-5th A. D. 
respectively, for editing and rewriting of these 
Agamas, some new additions and alterations were 
also made and that is why some of the Agamas 
contain some informations and conceptions, develop¬ 
ed later inc. 4th-5th, in Jaina philosophy. 

The Agamas are mainly concerned with the 
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religious code of conduct and moral preaching. Pt. 
Dalasukha Malvania rightly observes that Aiiga 
Agama deals with moral code of conduct ( CaritS- 
nuyoga ) rather than metaphysics ( DravySnuyoga ). 
So far as the subject-matter of Agamas is concerned 
this position remains the same upto the period of 
Niryuktis (c. 3rd-5th A. D. ),BhSsyas (c. 6th A. D ) 
and even Curnis (c. 7th A. D. ). Some scattered seeds 
of philosophical discussions maay no doubt be seen 
in some of the Agamas and their commentaries; but 
VisesSvasyakabhSsya, mainly a work full of philoso¬ 
phical discussions, is an exception. 

Age of Critical Presentation of Anekantavada 

Similar is the case with the second era, i. e., 
the age of critical presentation of AnekSntavSda. So 
far as AnekSntavSda is concerned, it can be traced in 
Agamas as a mere conception. Its critical presenta¬ 
tion as a Jaina doctrine was introduced with the works 
of Siddhasena Divakara and Samantabhadra inc. 4th- 
5th, respectively. The treatises, composed by them, 
mainly for critical presentation of AnekSntavSda also 
worked as a base for the age of philosophical syste¬ 
matization. 

Siddhasena DivSkara's Sanmatitarka and DvS- 
trimsikas is regarded as the first book of critical 
philosophy. The concept of PancajnSna ( Five-fold 
knowledge ) is, for the first time, critically analysed 
in its subtle form in the said composition. It embraces 
other different contemporary views prevalent in Jaina 
tradition. The author dives deep in evaluating the 
established concepts in Jainism rather than peeping 
outside in different systems. 

In the works attributed to this age, particular¬ 
ly in commentaries on TattvSrthasatra, the first extant 
commentary, after the auto-commentary of Uma- 
sv5ti, is SarvSrthasiddhi of PQjyapada ( first half of 
the c. 6th A. D. ). It not only depicts the concept of 
GunasthSna but rather describes it with more details. 


Akalarika's RsjavSrttika and VidySnandi's Sloka- 
vSrttika are the two works, regarded as main contri¬ 
butions in Digambara tradition. Both these works cri¬ 
tically elaborate the contents of TattvSrtha. Through, 
these works we can assume that, the differ-ences 
between Digambara and Svetambara became more 
prominent in this era and the disputes on the problems 
of Stn-mukb', 'Kevali-bhukti' and simultaneousness 
and succesiveness of JnSnopayoga and Darsanopa- 
yoga of Kevali came into prominence. Along with 
these internal disputes of Jaina sects, logical refuta¬ 
tion of other schools of thought, is also the main 
characteristic of this age. All the important philoso¬ 
phical works, composed in this particular era, critically 
evaluate the views of other schools of thoughts and 
try to establish Jaina view of non-absolutism, based 
on their theory of AnekSntavSda, as most logical and 
true. 

The Main Objective of Early Jainism 

Before discussing the early metaphysics and 
epistemology of Jainas it would be proper to discuss 
the main objective of early Jainism and its attitude 
towards life, which is to get rid of the cycle of birth 
and death and thus, to emancipate man from suffer¬ 
ings. It tries to track down sufferings to their very 
root. The famous Jaina text of an early period UttarS- 
dliyayanasOtra says : 

kamSnugiddhippabhavam khu dukkham 
sawassa logassa sadevagassa. 
jam ksiyarii mSnasiyam ca kind 
tassa antagamgacchai vlyarago. ( 32.19 ) 
That is the root of all physical as well as 
mental sufferings of everybody, including the gods, is 
the desire for enjoyment. Only a dispassionate atti¬ 
tude can put an end to them. It is true that materialism 
seeks to eliminate sufferings, through the fulfilment 
of human desires, but it cannot eradicate the prime 
cause from which the stream of suffering wells up. 
Materialism does not have at its disposal an effective 
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means for quenching the thirst of a man permanently. 
Not only this, its attempts at the temporary appease¬ 
ment of a yearning, have the opposite effect of flaring 
it up like the fire fed by an oblation of butter. It is 
clearly noted in the UttarSdbyayana : 

suvanna-rupassa upavvayabhave 
siya hu kelasasama asamkhaya. 
narnssa luddhassa na tehirh kind 
iccba u SgSsasamS anantiya. ( 9.48 ) 

That is even if an infinite number of gold and 
silver mountains, each as large as the Kaiiasa, are 
conjured up, they would not lead to the final extin¬ 
ction of human desires, because desires are infinite 
like space. Not only Jainism but all spiritual tradi¬ 
tions unanimously hold that the root cause of sorrow 
is attachment, lust or a sense of mineness. The ful¬ 
filment of desires is not the means of ending them. 
Though a materialistic perspective can bring material 
prosperity, it cannot make us free from attachments 
and yearnings. Our materialistic outlook can be com¬ 
pared to our attempt of chopping the branches off 
while watering the roots of a tree. In the above men¬ 
tioned gathS, it is clearly pointed out that desires are 
endless just as space ( Akdsa ) and it is very difficult 
to fulfil all of them. If mankind is to be freed from 
selfishness, violence, exploitation, corruption and 
affliction stemming from them, it is necessary to out¬ 
grow materialistic outlook and to develop an attitude, 
which may be described as spiritual. 

The word Adhyatma, the Samskrta equiva¬ 
lent of spirituality derived from adhi + atma , implies 
the superiority and sublimity of Atman , the soul 
force. In the oldest Jaina text Acaranga, the word 
ajjbattbavisohi , connotes, inner purity of the self, 
which is the ultimate goal of Jama-Sad ban a. Accor¬ 
ding to Jainism, the realisation of physical amenities 
or creature comforts is not the ultimate aim of life. 
There are some higher ideals of life which are over 
and above the mere biological and economic needs of 


life. Spirituality consists in realising these higher 
values of life. 

Jaina spirituality teaches us that happiness or 
unhappiness is centred in the soul and not in worldly 
objects. Pleasure and pain are self-created. They are 
subjective in nature also. They do not depend totally 
on the objects, but depend also on the attitude of a 
person towards them. The UttarSdhyayanasutra 
( 20.37 ) mentions : 

appa katta vikatta ya, dubSna ya suhana ya 
appa mittamamittam ca, duppatthiyasupatthio. 
That the self ( 3tm3 ) is both the doer and the 
enjoyer of happiness and misery. It is its own friend 
when it acts righteously and foe when it acts unright¬ 
eously. An unconquered self is its own enemy, un¬ 
conquered passions and sense organs of the self are 
its own enemy. Oh monk ! having conquered them, I 
move righteously. 

In another Jaina text of the early period Aura- 
paccakkhanam ( c . 3rd A. D. ) it is mentioned : 

ego me sasado apps, nSnadamsanasamjuo 
sesame bahira bhavS, sawesamjogaiakkhanS. 
samjogamulajivenam, patta dukklmparamparS 
tamliasamjogasambandhanX sawabhavena vosire. 

( 26. 27 ) 

The soul endowed with knowledge and per¬ 
ception alone is permanent, all other objects are alien 
to self. All the serious miseries, suffered by self, are 
the result of individual's sense of 'iriTne 1 or attach¬ 
ment towards the alien objects and so it is imperative 
to abandon completely the sense of'mine' with regard 
to the external objects. In short, according to Jainism 
not identifying oneself with the objects not belonging 
to the soul, is the starting point of spiritual practice 
(sadhana ). Non-alignment with materia! object is the 
pre-requisite for self-realisation, the main objective 
of early Jainism. According to it, renouncement of 
attachment is the same as the emergence of a balan¬ 
ced view of even-sightedness ( saniadrstita ). 
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The reason, as to why Jainism regards aban¬ 
donment of 'sense of mine' or of attachment as the 
only means for self-realisation, is that so long as there 
is attachment in a man, his attention is fixed not on 
self or soul, but on not-self, i.e., material objects. 
Materialism thrives on this object-oriented attitude or 
indulgence in the not-self. According to the Jaina 
philosophers, the identification with the not-self and 
regarding worldly object as a source of happiness or 
unhappiness, are the hallmarks of materialism. This 
is considered as a wrong view-point. The right view¬ 
point regards the self as of supreme value and aims at 
the realisation of its quiddity or its ideal uncondi¬ 
tioned state of pure knower, which is free from attach¬ 
ment and passions. It is mentioned in SamayasSra 
(209 ) : 

evarh sammaithi appSnam munadi janagasahSvam. 

that the self, possessed of a right view-point, 
realises the pure soul as knowledge. Thus according 
to Jainism the right view-point regards self as pure 
knower ( suddha drastS ) and distinct from not-self. 
This detached attitude only can free one from one’s 
mental as well as physical sufferings. 

Cause of Bondage and Suffering of the Self 

Jainism maintains that the attachment 
( RSga ) and delusion ( Moha ) obscure our spiritual 
nature and are responsible for our worldly existence 
and suffering. The most intense vSsanS is hrdaya- 
granthi, which is a deep attachment towards sense- 
objects and worldly desires. The oldest nomenclature 
of Jaina sect is Niggantha-dhamma . The word Nig- 
gantha means the one who has unknotted his hrdaya- 
granthi, i.e., the 'mine'-complex. It means, in other 
words, one who has eradicated ones attachments and 
passions. The word, 'Jaina', also conveys the same 
meaning; a true Jaina is one who has conquered one's 
passions. According to Lord MahSvira, "to remain 
attached to sensuous objects is to remain in the whirl" 
(AcSrSnga, 1.1.5). The attachment towards sensuous 


objects is the root of our worldly existence 
( AcSrSnga, 1.2.1). Further, it is also mentioned in the 
AcSrSiiga, 1.3.1, "only he who knows the nature of the 
sensuous objects is possessed of self, knowledge, 
scripture. Law ( dhamma ) and Truth ( bambha )." 
The five senses together with anger, pride, delusion 
and desire are difficult to be conquered, but when the 
self is conquered, all these are completely 
conquered ( UttarSdhyayana, 9.36 ). Just as the 
female crane is produced from the egg and the egg 
from the crane, in the same way desire is produced by 
delusion and delusion by desire ( UttarSdhyayana, 
32.6 ). Attachment and hatred are the seeds of karma 
and delusion is the source of attachment and hatred. 
Karma is the root of birth and death. This cycle of 
birth and death is the sole cause of misery. Misery is 
gone in the case of a man who has no delusion, while 
delusion is gone in the case of a man who has no 
desire; desire is gone in the case of a man who has no 
greed, while greed is gone in the case of a man who 
has no attachment" ( UttarSdhyayana, 32.8 ). Accord¬ 
ing to the TattvSrtbasntra 8.1, a famous Jaina text, 
perverse attitude ( mithyS-darsana ), non-abstinence 
( avirati ), spiritual inertia ( pramsda ), passions 
( kasSya ) and activity ( Yoga ) — these five are the 
conditions of bondage. We can say that mithyS- 
darsana ( perverse attitude ), mithya-jhana ( perverse 
knowledge ) and mithyS-cSritra ( immoral conduct) 
are also responsible for our worldly exis-tence or 
bondage. But perversity of knowledge and conduct 
depends upon the perversity of attitude. Thus, the 
perversity of attitude, which is due to darsana-moha 
is one of the important factors of bondage. Non¬ 
abstinence, spiritual inertia and passions are due to 
the presence of perverse attitude. Though activities of 
mind, body and speech known as Yoga are consi¬ 
dered the cause of bondage yet these, in theirselves 
ere incapable of bondage unless by perverse attitude 
and passions. They are only the cause of Asrava ( in- 
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flux of karmic matter ), not the cause of bondage. 
Bondage is possible only through the Yoga in 
association with perverse attitude and passions. The 
perverse attitude ( mithyS-darsana ) and the passions 
( KasSyas ) are mutually cause and effect of each 
other just as the egg and the hen or the seed and the 
tree. We can not fix the priority.of one over the other, 
passions are due to the perverse attitude and perverse 
attitude is due to the passions. 

Early Jaina Doctrine of Karma/Bondage 

According to Jaina philosophy every activity 
of mind, speech and body is followed by the influx of 
a finer type of atoms, which are technically known as 
karma-vargana-pudgala. In the presence of passions, 
this influx ( Ssrava ) of karmic matter cause bondage, 
which is of four types — 1. Kind ( prakrti ), 2. quantity 
< pradesa ), 3. duration ( sthiti ) and 4. intensity 
( anubhSga ) ( TattvSrthasOtra, 8.4 ). The activities of 
mind, body and speech, technically known as yogas, 
determine the prakrti and the pradesa of kSrmic- 
matter while the passions determine the dura-tion ( 
sthiti ) and the intensity ( anubhaga -mild or intense 
power of fruition ) of the Karma. Karma, in Jainism is 
the binding principle. It binds the soul with the body 
hence responsibile for our wordly existence. Karma 
has the same place in Jainism, as unseen potency 
( adrsta ) in Ny3ya, Prakrti in Sankhya, M3y3 in 
Vedanta, VSsan3 in Buddhism, Sakti in Saivism and 
PSsa ( trap ) in SSkta school. Karma is something 
foreign Which veils the natural faculties of infinite 
knowledge, infinite perception, infinite bliss and 
infinite power. It is also responsible for our pleasant 
and unpleasant experiences and worldly existence. 
According to Vidyanandi, two functions of the Karma 
are to obscure the natural faculties of soul and to 
defile the soul. Jainism also believes in the same 
modus operandi of karma. According to it karma 
itself is compe-tent to produce its fruit in due course 
of time and there is no need of God or other external 


power for its fruition. 

The Karmas are of eight types — ( i ) jnSnS- 
varana : knowledge obscuring, ( ii ) DarsanSvarana : 
perception obscuring, ( iii ) Vedaniya : feeling produ¬ 
cing, ( iv ) Mohaniya : deluding, ( v ) Ayu : age deter¬ 
mining, ( vi )N3ma : body or personality determin¬ 
ing, ( vii ) Gotra : status determining and ( viii ) 
AntarSya : obstructive ( TattvSrthasutra, 8.5 ). 

Among these eight types of karma, JHSnS- 
varana, darsanSvarana, mohaniya and antarSya — 
these four are considered as destructive karma or 
ghStl karma, because they obscure the natural facul¬ 
ties of infinite knowledge, infinite perception, infinite 
bliss and infinite power, respectively. The other 
four — vedaniya, Syu, nSma and gotra are called 
aghsti or non-destructive karma. They are only res¬ 
ponsible for bodily existence of present life and in¬ 
capable of continuing the cycle of birth and death. It 
is only due to the deluding karma ( mohaniya karma ) 
that the cycle of birth and death continues. This 
deluding karma is responsibile for perversity of atti¬ 
tude and the passions. The emancipation of soul is 
only possible when the perversity of attitude is des¬ 
troyed and passions are overcome. 

The UttarSdhyayanasQtra says that just as a 
tree with its root dried up, does not grow even though 
it is watered, similarly actions ( Karma ) do not grow 
up when delusion ( moha or avidyS ) is destroyed ( 28. 
30 ). One devoid of a right attitude {darsana ) cannot 
have right knowledge (jrisna ) and there can not be 
rectitude of will ( carana-guna ) without right know¬ 
ledge ( jnSna ). One devoid of the rectitude of will 
cannot have emancipation from evil will and one 
devoid of emancipation from evil will ( induced by 
karma ) cannot attain final emancipation ( 32.9 ). 

The Ultimate End : Moksa 

The attainment of emancipation or mukti is 
the pivot on which all the ethico-religious philoso- 
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phies of India revolve. Jainism maintains that the 
liberation — the perfect and purified state of the soul, 
is the only and ultimate goal of every individual. 
Mukti does not mean in Jainism, the losing of one's 
own identity. The self retains its identity even in the 
state of liberation. 

In AcSrShga, the nature of ParamatmS { the 
immaculate soul ) is described as that which is be¬ 
yond the grasp of logic and intellect. He is one and 
alone. He is harmless. He is neither long nor short, 
nor a circle nor a triangle, nor a quadrilateral nor a 
sphere. He is neither black nor blue, nor red, nor 
yellow, nor white. He is neither pungent nor bitter, 
nor astringent, nor sour, nor sweet. He is neither hard 
nor soft, neither heavy nor light, neither cold nor hot, 
neither greasy nor dry. He is not subject to birth and 
decay. He is free from attachment. He is simileless. 
He baffles all terminology. There is no word to des¬ 
cribe. He is neither sound nor form, nor odour, nor 
taste, nor touch. ( AySro — Ed. Yuvacarya MahS- 
prajfia, J. V. B., Ladnun, 1981, pp. 262-266. ) 

In the NiyamasSra ( 181 ), 'Being' ( astitva ), 
the pure existence is considered to be one of the 
qualities of a liberated soul. Moksa, according to 
Jainism, means a complete perfection and purifica¬ 
tion of soul. In the state of liberation there is neither 
pain nor pleasure, nor any obstruction, nor any anno¬ 
yance, nor delusion, nor any anxiety. A liberated soul 
is really free from all sorts of impurities and from the 
cycle of birth and death (NiyamasSra, 178-180 ). In 
liberation the sou! realises the ananta-catustaya, i.e., 
infinite knowledge, infinite perception, infinte bliss 
and infinite power. This ananta-catustaya is the in¬ 
herent nature of the soul. Jainism believes that every 
individual soul has the potentialities of Godhood and 
the soul can attain to it. By shedding away all the 
kSimic particles of four destructive karmas ( ghsti- 
karma ), the soul attains Arhathood, which is the 
state of vitarSga-dasS or jivana-mukti. So long as the 


four nort-destructive karmas, i.e., Nama, Cotra, 
Ayusya and Vedan/ya, are not exhausted the soul of 
Arhat remains in a highly refined physical body and 
preaches truth to the world. Shedding physical and 
karmic body, when these four non-destructive karmas 
are exhausted the soul of Arhat goes upto the top¬ 
most of the universe — abode of liberated sou! known 
as siddhasilS, remains there eternally and enjoys per¬ 
fect knowledge, perfect power, perfect perception 
and perfect bliss ( NiyamasSra, 181-182 ). Thus, 
emancipation, according to Jainism, is nothing but 
realisation of one's own real nature. 

Jaina Sadhana in Early Period 

In the earliest Jaina agamas, particularly in 
Acaranga and UttarSdhyayana, we have a mention of 
TriySma, CSturySma and PancaySma. Though 
AcSrShga mentions TriySma, it does not give any de¬ 
tail about it. Its commentator Silahka had derived the 
meaning of three-fold path of liberation, i.e.. Right 
faith. Right knowledge and Right conduct. But in my 
opinion this derivation of Silanka is hardly in accor¬ 
dance with its real meaning. TriySma refers to the 
three vows — Non-violence, Truth and Non-posses¬ 
sion. Jaina tradition is very firm in maintaining that 
Lord Parsva, the twenty-third Tirthahkara had prea¬ 
ched CSturySma — Non-violence, Truthfulness, Non¬ 
stealing and Non-possesiveness. Mahavira added one 
mor o yama celebacy as an independent vow in the 
CSturySma of P5rsva and thus, introduced Pahca- 
ySma. Formerly, it was taken for granted that woman 
is also a possession and no one can enjoy her without 
having her in his own possession. But Mahavira took 
it as an independent vow. In some of the canonical 
works we also have a five-fold path of liberation but 
in a different way as Right faith. Right knowledge, 
Right conduct. Right penance and Right efforts. In 
UttarSdhyayana as well as in the works of Kunda- 
kunda the four-fold path of liberation, i.e.. Right 
faith. Right knowledge, Right conduct and Right pen- 
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ance are mentioned. Here Right effort has been 
merged into Right penance. Similarly, later on merg¬ 
ing the Right penance into Right conduct, Umasvati 
prescribed the three-fold path of liberation in his 
TattvarthasUtra ( c. 3rd A. D. ). AcSrahga has also 
mentioned the three-fold path in a different form, 
namely — non-violence ( niksiptadanda ), wisdom 
(prajna ) and ecstasy ( samadhi ) which is more like 
the three-fold path of prajna, sila ( supplementary 
vow ) and samSdhi of Buddhism. Sutrakrtahga and 
some other canonical works also mention two-fold 
path of liberation, i.e., vidyS ( wisdom ) and carana 
( conduct ) ( Vijjacarana pamokkho ). We see that 
there are different views about the path of liberation 
but Jainas never accepted single path either of knowl¬ 
edge or devotion or action. They believe that neither 
knowledge, nor faith nor conduct alone can be regar¬ 
ded as a means of salvation. But all the three com¬ 
bined together make an integrated path of liberation 
which is a peculiarity of Jainism. In this integration 
we have a reflection of its non-absolutistic approach 
Aneksntavsda, the central doctrine of Jainism. 

Now, if we take each constituent of the three¬ 
fold path, separately. Right faith ( Samyak Darsana ) 
comes first. In earliest canonical works such as 
Acarahga and Sutrakrtanga, the term Darsana is used 
either in the sense of self-realisation or right vision 
( right attitude ). As 'faith' it is used for the first time 
in Uttaradhyayana, and there it means nine catego¬ 
ries ( Tuttvas ). The same meaning is retained in 
Umasvati’s TattvSrthasutra while defining Samyak- 
Darsana. But after c. 3rd-4th the meaning is also 
changed and Samyak-Darsana is defined as faith, 
'Jina' as a Deva ( Ideal ), Nirgrantha as a Guru 
( Teacher ) and non-violence as a Dharma. 

Similarly, the term Samyak-JnSna ( Right 
knowlege ) is used in the sense of discriminative 
knowledge of seif and not-self in the earlier canons. 
But later on the term is used as the knowledge of 


Jaina scripture. 

So far as Samyak-Caritra ( Right conduct ) is 
concerned, the meaning of the term remains the same 
throughout the ages. It encompasses the observance 
of five great vows ( mahSvratas ), five vigilances 
( samitis ), three controls ( guptis ) and ten dharmas. 
This right conduct is exclusively prescribed for the 
monks and nuns. Similarly, five minor vows ( anu- 
vratas ), threeguna-vratas and four siksavratas as well 
as eleven PratimSs are prescribed as a right-conduct 
for the house-holders (SrSvakas ). According to both 
the sects — Svetambara and Digatnbara, the code of 
conduct of Jaina monks and nuns was very rigorous at 
the time of Mahavira (c. 6th B. C. ) but with the pas¬ 
sage of time, coming to the period of Bhadrabahu-I, ( 
c. 3rd B.C. ) it became lenient. By this period various 
exceptions in the five great vows as well as in other 
rules and regulations of Jaina monks and nuns has 
been accepted. This lenient tendency is clearly visible 
in the ChedasUtras of Bhadrabahu-I in the form of 
atonements of the various exceptions and transgres¬ 
sions in the code of conduct. This liberalism in the 
code df conduct culminates inc. 6th-7th. In Bhasyas 
and Curnis of ChedasUtras, one can find ample 
examples of this liberalism. It is quite difficult to 
mention all those changes which took place in the 
Jaina code of conduct during the period of c. 3rd 

B.C.-3rd A. D., because of two reasons - firstly, 

some of the exceptions mentioned in Bhasyas (c. 6th 
A. D. ) and Curnis (c. 7th A. D. ) might have come in 
practice after c. 3rd A. D. A period which is beyond 
the purview of this article and secondly, it is impos¬ 
sible to include, all the changes that occurred, in the 
frame of this brief article. Here we can only refer the 
scholars to see these ChedasUtras and their commen¬ 
taries. 

The major changes which took place during 
above period are regarding the use of clothes and beg¬ 
ging bowls by Jaina monks. On the basis of the fig- 
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ures of Jaina monks and nuns inscribed on the pedes¬ 
tals of Jina-images of Mathura ( c. 1st B. C.-2nd 
A. D. ) it can be easily inferred that by that time the 
use of clothes and begging bowls was in vogue, 
though the ideal state of nudity was intact. The fig¬ 
ures of monks found at Mathura are almost nude but 
are depicted having a folded large piece of cloth, on 
their left arm, may be a woolen blanket, and which 
seems to be instrumental in hiding their nudity. Simi¬ 
larly, there are certain figures of Jaina monks, having 
begging bowls in their hands. These figures clearly 
show that in these centuries, i. e.,c. 2nd B. C.-3rd A. 
D., the use of woolen blanket and begging bowls was 
common atleast among the Jaina monks and nuns of 
North India. But in South India, practice of nudity re¬ 
mained intact in that period. 

The Cause of Schism and Caityavasa 

Remarkably, it was this use of blanket and 
begging bowls, along with certain other exceptions in 
the code of conduct which led to the schism in Jainas 
into Svetambara, Digambara and YSpaniya. Accord¬ 
ing toAvaJyakamUla-bhSsya, the controversy regard¬ 
ing the use of clothes and begging bowl was raised 
first time after 606 years of the Nirvana of Lord 
Mahavira, i. e.,c. lst-2nd A. D. 


However, on the basis of facts, narrated 
above, it can be concluded that liberalism in the rigor¬ 
ous code of conduct of Jaina monks and nuns caused 
the schism into Svetambara, Digambara and Caitya- 
vSsa, i. e., living in temples otMathas in Jaina order. 
This tendency of living in the temples of Jaina monks 
and nuns further caused the deterioration in their strict 
code of conduct and various exceptions were accep¬ 
ted into genera! rules. This liberalism, later on, also 
gave birth to the various TSntrika SSdhanSs in Jainism. 

Though on the basis of the code of conduct, 
particularly the use of clothes and bowls, the first sec¬ 
tarian division took place inc. 1 st-2nd A. D. But prior 
to that, we have also trace of another type of differ¬ 
ences in Jaina order particularly pertaining to doc¬ 
trines, started in the life-time of Lord Mahavira itself. 

In Jaina tradition, the persons, having doctri¬ 
nal differences with the tradition of Mahavira, are 
called as Nihnavas. These Nihnavas were seven in 
number. Avasyakaniryukti ( Verse 778-783 ) and 
UttarSdhyayananiryukti ( Verse 165-178 ) mention 
the following Nihnavas and their basic differences 
from the traditional Jainism along with time and 
place of their origin. The names of Nihnavas and their 
details are as under : 


No. 

Name of 

Nihnavas 

Their particular theory on which they 

differed from MahSvira's tradition 

Time of Origination 

Place of 
Origination 

1 . 

JSmSli 

BahuratavSda ( An action, in the process of 
completion, can’t be called completed, it is 
uncompleted. 

14 years after Maha- 
vira’s enlightenment. 

Sravasti 

2. 

Tisyagupta 

Jiva -prade£a vSda ( Any one prade§a of the soul 

can be called as Jiva. 

16 years after Maha- 

vira's enlightenment. 

Rsabhapur 

3. 

Asadha- 

bhQti 

AvyaktavSda ( difficult to say who is who ). 

214 years after Maha- 

vira's Nirvana. 

Sveta mbika 

4. 

Asvamitra 

SamucchinnavSda ( All the objects are transient 
and get destroyed just after their origination.) 

220 years after Maha- 

vira's NirvSna. 

Mithila 

5. 

Dhanagupta 

DvikriySvada ( possibility of having two 
experiences simultaneously.) 

228 years after Maha- 

vira’s Nirvana. 

Ulukatira 
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No. 

Name of 

Nihnavas 

Their particular theory on which they 
differed from MahSvira’s tradition 

Time of Origination 

Place of 
Origination 

6. 

Rohagupta 

TrairSsikavSda or no-JivavSda (three cate¬ 
gories in world — living beings, non-living 
beings, neither iiving nor non-non-living 
beings. 

544 years after Maha¬ 
vira's Nirvana. 

Antaranjia 

7. 

Gostha- 

mahila 

AbSddhikaySda ( Karma-particles only touch 
the soul — pradesas. 

544 years after Maha¬ 
vira’s Nirvana. 

Dasapur 


Apart from these, some divisions took place 
in the Jaina order only due to administrative needs. In 
KalpasUtrasthavirSval'i, the Jaina order is said to be 
divided in various Ganas, Kulas and SSkhSs. This 
type of division was based neither on any theoretical 
differences nor on the Code of Con-duct. This 
division of Gana, KuJa and Sskhs was based on the 
hierarchy of the spiritual teachers or on the basis of 
the group of the monks belonging to a particular 
region. The final division of the Jaina church such as 
Svetambara, Digambara and YSpaniya came into 
existence in thee. 4th-5th A. D. as we do not find any 
literary or epigraphic evidence for these sectarian 
divisions dated pre-c. 4th-5th A. D. 

Development of Jaina Theory of Knowledge 

The development of Jaina theory of five-fold 
knowledge extends over a long period of 2600 years. 
The tradition of MahSvira's predecessor Parsvanatha 
(c. 800 B. C. ) bears clear marks of PancajfSSna or 
five-fold knowledge, a preliminary conception of 
Jaina epistemology. In RsjaprasniyasUtra ( 165 ) 
Arya KesI; a follower of PSrsva tradition, called him¬ 
self believer of the theory of five-fold knowledge and 
explained the same to King Paesi. UttarSdhyayana 
also the same refers. It is remarkable that there is not 
much difference between PSrsva and Mahavira, so far 
as their Metaphysics and Epistemology are concerned. 
Had there been any difference on these issues, it 
would have been definitely mentioned in Bhagavati 
and UttarSdhyayana, both pointing out the differences 
regarding ethical code of conduct the traditions of 


both. Except some issues on the ethical code of 
conduct in which he makes some additions later on, 
Mahavira accepts the metaphysics and epistemology 
of PSrsva as it is. The reference of JhSnapravSda, the 
fifth one of fourteen POrvas (the literature belonging 
to the tradition of Mahavira’s predecessor Lord 
PSrsva ) also proves that before Mahavira there was a 
concept of PahcajffSna vSda assigned to Nirgrantha 
tradition of PSrsva and was later developed in 
Mahavira's tradition. AcSrSftga and SOtrakrtShga, the 
oldest extant Jaina literature, do not bear any mark of 
the discussion over the theory of knowledge, whereas 
UttarSdhyayana, SthSnShga, SamavSyShga. 
Bhagavati, AnuyogadvSra and Nandisutra, elaborat¬ 
ely discuss the gradual development of the concep¬ 
tion of ParScajrfSnavSda. It suggests that although the 
theory of five-fold knowledge ( PahcajhanavSda ) 
was derived from Parsva's tradition, it was later on 
developed by Mahavira. 

Pt. Dalasukha Malvania, in his well-known 
book ‘Agama Yuga kS Jaina Darsana' has mentioned 
three stages of the development of PaiicajnSnavSda 
based on the chronology of Jaina Agamas. At the 

first stage knowledge was divided into five types- 

Mali ( the knowledge obtained through the sense- 
organs ( indriya ), quasi-sense-organs ( anindriya ), 
and mind ( mana ), Sruta ( scriptural knowledge ); 
Avadhi ( clairvoyance ); Manah-paryaya ( telepathy 
or knowledge of others' mind ) and Kevala ( perfect 
knowledge comprehending all substances and their 
modifications or omniscience ). The description of 
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five-fold knowledge, found in Bhagavatisutra, is in 
accordance with this first stage. The Sthanahga and 
Umasvati's TattvarthasOtra ( c. 3rd A.D. ) refer the 
second stage where the knowledge is divided into two 

main heads-{ i ) Pratyaksa ( direct knowledge 

incorporating sensory and scriptural knowledge ) and 
( ii ) Paroksa { indirect knowledge which incorpora¬ 
tes the three extra-sensory knowledge ). UmSsvati 
also supports this two-fold division. At this stage, it 
was supposed that apart from the cognition depend¬ 
ing on the soul alone ( AtmasSpeksa Jnana ), the 
cognition depending on sense-organs and quasi¬ 
sense-organs { indriya-anindriya sapeksa ), depend¬ 
ing on the intellect ( buddhi sSpeksa ) and the cog¬ 
nition depending on the Agamas, should be consi¬ 
dered as Indirect knowledge ( Paroksa JiiSna ). It 
became a special feature of Jaina Epistemology 
because others were considering it as a direct know¬ 
ledge ( pratyaksa ). The development of this second 
stage was very essential as it was to pave the way of 
synthesis between the theory of knowledge ( Jnana- 
vSda ) and validity of knowledge. At this stage, the 
knowledge ( Jnana ) itself was considered as an 
instrument of valid knowledge ( pramSna ) and was 
divided into Direct knowledge ( pratyaksa ) and 
Indirect knowledge ( paroksa ). 

The third stage of the development is repre¬ 
sented by Nandisutra ( c. 5th A. D. ). In the whole of 
the Agamas, Nandisutra is the only composition 
which thoroughly deals with the theory of five-fold 
knowledge. In Nandisutra another development is 
also visible where the sense-cognition is included in 
pratyaksa, following the common tradition. The 
second work, dealing with the conception of five-fold 
knowledge is Anuyogadvarasutra ( c. 2nd ). Anu¬ 
yogadvSra is earlier than Nandisutra because former 
does not include sense cognition in Direct knowledge 
as the latter does. It is believed that AnuyogadvSra and 
Nandisutra are compiled by Aryaraksita and Deva- 


v5caka, respectively. Regarding the authorship of 
Anuyogadvarasutra scholars have different opinions 
as to whether Aryaraksita himself is the author or 
some one else. So far as the question of Aryaraksita is 
concerned it is a fact that he for the first time trans¬ 
lated the Jaina technical terms by Anuyoga-vidhi. It 
is the text of philosophical method. In the beginning, 
Anuyogadvarasutra mentions that mati, avadhi, 
manah-paryaya and kevala — these four types of 
knowledge depend on experience only. They can not 
be preached where as srutajnSna can be studied and 
preached. At this third stage of development Anu¬ 
yogadvSra gives importance to the four-fold division. 
In this third stage of development particularly based 
on Nandi and AnuyogadvSra, the cognition depend¬ 
ing on sense-organs, even being considered transcen- 
dently as indirect ( paroksa ), was also included in 
direct knowledge ( pratyaksa ) following the concept 
of other traditions and it was designated as sam- 
vyavahSrika pratyaksa ( perception according to the 
common usage or ordinary perception ). 

In my opinion, primarily empirical sensual 
cognition was included in darsana and contemplative 
matijnSna was confined only to the deliberative intel¬ 
lectual knowledge ( vimarsStmaka jnana ). This dis¬ 
tinction was also recommended in later period. Four 
early classifications of matijnSna, i.e.,avagraha, ibS, 
avSya and dbSranS are also considered as deliber¬ 
ative knowledge but when sensory cognition was 
included in matijnSna, the question arose as to how 
the knowledge, originated from sense-organs, would 
be regarded as indirect knowledge. Consequently, it 
was accepted as samvySvahSrika pratyaksa ( percep¬ 
tion according to common usage ) following the other 
philosophical traditions. 

To synthesize the first stage of five-fold 
knowledge with two-fold classification of pramSna — 
pratyaksa and paroksa of second stage, a third stage 
was introduced. An attempt was also made to 
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correlate the Jaina concept of pratyaksa ( direct 
knowledge ) with the concept of perception 
( pratyaksa ) of other philosophical traditions. 

Akalahka ( c. 8th A. D. ) who contributed a 
parallel system of Jaina logic based on the Agamic 
conception and some later Acaryas classified the 
pratyaksa into two parts, i.e., sarhvyavahSrika 
pratyaksa ( perception according to common usage ) 
and psramarthika pratyaksa ( transcendental percep¬ 
tion ). Its brief reference can be traced in NandisOtra 
and a detailed one in Jinabhadra's VisesSvasyaka- 
bhSsya (c. 700 A. D. ). Akalahka etc. have followed 
the same two-fold concept of pratyaksa. 

So it is clear that the conception of five-fold 
knowledge is quite old but its gradual development 
took place only during thee. 3rd-7th A. D. Because 
TattvSrthasutra and its auto-commentary, both donot 
refer these two types of pratyaksa -samvySvahSrika 
and psramarthika. By that period mati-jnSna was 
considered as paroksa. The hypothesis of these two 
types of pratyaksa -samvySvahSrika and pSramSr- 
thika came into existence after c. 3rd-4th A. D. in the 
period of Nandlsutra ( c. 5th A. D. ) as the above 
division was clearly mentioned in this text. 

Bhagavatisutra refers to NandisOtra and 
AnuyogadvSra for the details about the Jaina theory 
of knowledge. It concludes that this portion was 
incorporated in Bhagavati at the time of Valabhi 
VacanS ( c. 5th A. D. ). Sthanaiiga's classification of 
knowledge as pratyaksa and paroksa, also is contem¬ 
porary to Tattvarthasutra (c. 4th A. D. ). In the above 
mentioned scriptures avadhijnana ( clairvoyance ), 
manah-paryaya-jnSna ( telepathy or knowledge of 
others' mind ) and kevalajnana ( perfect knowledge 
comprehending all the substance and their modes, 
i.e.. Omniscience ), all being beyond the range of our 
senses are considered as transcendental perception or 
self perception. This conception did not undergo any 


change in later periods also. Similarly the scriptural 
knowledge also continued to be considered as indirect 
(paroksa ). But among the two classes oimatijnSna — 
indriyajanya matijrfSna ( originated from senses ) and 
manojanya mati-jUSna ( originated from mind ), the 
sense originated matijhSna was considered asparoksa 
from the transcendental ( pSramSrthika ) point of 
view and pratyaksa from the point of view of 
common usage ( samvySvahSrika ). The other tradi¬ 
tions were considering sense originated matijnSna as 
pratyaksa. When discussions over PramanasSstra 
( science of valid cognition ) started, the matijnSna, 
originated from mind, was further divided in different 
classes and got assimilated with different PramSnas. 
After NandisOtra the development of this conception 
of the five-fold knowledge is found in VisesSvasyaka- 
bhSsya where not only its different classifications are 
mentioned but the doubts regarding the very concept 
and the solutions are also discussed. This era witnes¬ 
sed intensive discussions over the relationship of 
darsana and jnSna as well as smtajnana and mati¬ 
jnSna. 

The development of the conception of five¬ 
fold knowledge continued during thee. 3rd-7th A. D. 
but it got interrupted after the c. 7th A. D. and discus¬ 
sions over PramSnavSda ( science of valid cognition ) 
started. This is noteworthy that PramSnavSda in 
Jainism was the result of the impact of other philoso¬ 
phical traditions. 

Jaina Concept of Pramana 

The theory of five-fold knowledge, originally 
belonged to Jainas but the case is different with the 
theory of PramSna. This latter conception is borro¬ 
wed by Jainas from other philosophical traditions. 
The concept of PramSna in Jaina philosophy came 
into existence in c. 3rd-4th A. D. and continued to 
develop upto the c. 13th A. D. 

Jaina AcSryas, first of all accepted the con¬ 
cept of PramSna as it was prevalent in other phiioso- 
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phical traditions, particularly in NySya and Sankhya 
school, but in due course of time they got it associated 
with their concept of five-fold knowledge. Thus, what¬ 
ever development of Jaina theory of PramSna is seen 
m Jainism, is the result of its synthesis with Panca- 
jnSnavada. While classifying the PramSna some new 
concepts came into existence. They are undoubtedly 
unique contributions of Jaina philosophy. For insta¬ 
nce, Smrti ( memory ), PratyabhijnS ( recognition ) 
and Tarka ( Induction ) were for the first time 
considered as PramSna. 

We shall now see as to how the development 
of PramSnavSda took place in Jaina Sgamas. Jaina 
Sgamas refer three and four types of PramSna 
accepted by SSnkhya and Naiyayikas, respectively. 
SthSnSnga clearly mentions three types of VyavasSya 
( determinate cognition ), i.e., Pratyaksa ( perception ), 
PrStyika and Anugamika ( inference ) whereas 
Bhagavati mentions four types of VyavasSya, i.e., 
Pratyaksa, AmunSna, UpamSna ( comparison ) and 
Agama ( verbal testimony ). Similarly, in SthSnSnga 
four types o fpramSnas called Hetu are mentioned. 

In this way SthSnSnga mentions both, three¬ 
fold and four-fold classification of PramSna in the 
form of VyavasSya and Hetu, respectively. Anuyoga- 
dvSrasutra not only clearly mentions four types of 
PramSna but also elaborately discusses each of them. 
The details about the four PramSnas given by 
Anuyogadvarasutra is very much similar to that of 
NySya school. As I have stated earlier, Bhagavati 
refers to the AnuyogadvSra for more details about 
the PramSnas. It indicates that at the time of Valabhi 
council ( c. 5th A. D. ) the concept of four types of 
PramSna had already been accepted by Jaina 
philosophers but when PramSnavSda got synthesized 
with the conception of five-fold knowledge, the 
UpamSna ( comparison ) had no place in it. 

Later, Siddhasena Divakara in his NySyava- 
tSra and Haribhadrasuri in his AnekahtajayapatSkS 


mentioned only three types of PramSnas. Um3svati 
( c. 3rd-4th A. D. ) for the first time declared five-fold 
knowledge as PramSna and divided it into two classes 
Pratyaksa and Paroksa. Later on, NandisDtra divided 
Pratyaksa in two sub-classes SSmvySvahSrika and 
PSramSrthika, including sensory perception into the 
first one an dAvadhi, Manah-paryaya and Kevala into 
the second, respectively. The four Agamic divisions of 
MatijhSna —A vagraha ( the cognition of an object as 
such without a further positing of the appropriate 
name, class, etc. ); IhS ( the thought process that is 
undertaken with a view to specifically ascertain the 
general object that has been grasped by avagraha ); 
AvSya ( when further attentiveness to final ascertain¬ 
ment takes place regarding the particular feature 
grasped at the stage of IhS ) and DhSianS (the constant 
stream of the ascertainment, the impression left 
behind it and the memory made possible by this 
impression, all these operations or the form oimati- 
jnana are called dhSranS ) were accepted as the two 
classes of sensory perception. The indirect know¬ 
ledge ( Paroksa-jnSna ) enumerated the cognition 
originated from mind ( manasajanya jnSna ) and 
Verbal testimony ( Srutajiiana ) with a view that 
Inference ( AnumSna ) etc. are the forms of Manasa- 
janya-jiiSna. 

Thus, the attempt to synthesize the concept of 
PramSna with the theory of five-fold knowledge in 
the true sense begins from the period of Um3sv5ti. 
AcSrya Umasv5ti maintains that these five types of 
cognition ( knowledge ) are five pramanas and 
divides these five cognition into two PramSnas — 
direct and indirect. Pt. Malvania has observed that the 
first attempt of this synthesis was made in Anuyoga- 
dvarasutra, the only text accommodating Naiyayika's 
four-fold division of PramSna into knowledge. But 
this attempt not being in accordance with the Jaina 
view, the later scholars tried to solve this problem and 
ultimately succeeded in doing so. They discussed the 
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concept of PramSnas on the base of five-fold 
knowledge of Jaina Agamas. According to Nyaya- 
sastra, the cognition originated from Mind ( mSnasa- 
janya jnana ) is of two types — Pratyaksa and 
Paroksa. The knowledge originated from mind which 
experiences pleasure and pain, is Direct knowledge 
( pratyaksa ) whereas the inference ( anumSna ) and 
comparison ( upamana ) are Indirect forms of know¬ 
ledge ( paroksa ). So having considered sensory-per¬ 
ception of MatijnSna as SSmvySvabSrika Pratyaksa 
( perception according to common usage ), cognition 
based on intellect ( Bauddhika Jnana ) as inference 
( anumana ) and verbal testimony ( SrutajnSna ) as 
Agama pramana. Jainas synthesized the conception 
of five-fold knowledge with the PramSnasastra of the 
other schools of Indian philosophy. In Anuyoga- 
dvSrasutra, Pratyaksa is divided in two heads, i. e., 
( 1 ) perception originated from sense-organs ( indriya - 
janya ) and ( 2 ) perception originated from quasi- 
sense-organs ( no-indriya ). Quasi-sense originated 
perception included avadhi, manah-paryaya and 
kevalajnSna. This concept of knowledge carries the 
same meaning as the one, conveyed by the transcen¬ 
dental knowledge in other philosophical traditions. 
The distinction between ordinary perception ( Laukika 
Pratyaksa ) and Transcendental perception ( Alaukika 
Pratyaksa ) of Vaisesikas is accepted by the Jainas 
under the name of SSmiySvahSrika and Paramar- 
thika Pratyaksa and was synthesized later on with their 
conception of five-fold knowledge ( pancajrninavada ). 

According to Pt. Dalasukha Malvania the 
Agamic period ( c. 5th A. D. ) has no trace of any 
independent discussion over PramSna. Till that period 
Jainacaryas have collected the opinions of other philo¬ 
sophical schools in their treatises. In the correspon¬ 
ding period a number of traditions on the types of 
Pramana were prevalent. Jaina Agamas refer tradi¬ 
tions of three and four types of PramSnas. The 
mention of three types of Pramanas - Pratyaksa 


( perception ), AnumSna ( inference ) and Agama 
( verbal testimony ), refers to the old Sahkhya System. 
While mention of four pramSnas including UpamSna 
( comparison ) belongs to NaiySyikas. It clearly shows 
that by the end of c. 5th A. D. the concept of PramSna 
as an independent concept was not developed in 
Jainism. The first work which elaborately deals with 
the PramSnasSstra is Siddhasena's NyayavatSra. The 
period of Siddhasena Divakara is fixed as c. 4th-5th 
A. D. NyaySvatSra mentions three Agamic divisions 
of Pramana, i.e., perception, inference and verbal 
testimony ( Agama ). Though Siddhasena has expre¬ 
ssed briefly the Jaina opinion on the Nyaya-sSstra of 
Sahkhya and Nyaya but he has followed mostly the 
old tradition, accepted by Jaina Agamas. At some 
places he has only revised the definitions of PramSna 
of other schools on the basis of Jaina theory of Non¬ 
absolutism (AnekSntavSda ). 

NySySvatara clearly follows the Agamic tra¬ 
dition, as far as the description of PramSna is concer¬ 
ned. It, no where, mentions the later developed con¬ 
cept oiSmrti ( memory ), PratyabhijnS ( recognition ) 
and Tarka ( indirect proof : tarka is not by itself, a 
source of valid knowledge, though it is valuable in 
suggesting hypothesis which leads indirectly to right 
knowledge ) as PramSna. This proves that NySyS- 
vatSra is undoubtedly an ancient text compiled by 
Siddhasena DivSkara. After NySySvatSra, the literary 
works which discuss the concept of PramSna are 
Pujyapada’s Sarx'arthasiddhi ( c. 6th A. D. ) of 
Digambara tradition, Siddhasenagani's commentary 
on TattvSrtha-bbSsya (c. 7th A. D.) and Haribhadra's 
AnekSntajayapatakS ( c. 8th A. D. ) of Svetambara 
tradition. In these works there is no trace of PramSna 
like Smrti etc. This concept is discussed for the first 
time in the works of Akalanka ( c. 8th A. D. ) and 
Siddharsi's commentary on NySySvatara ( c. 9th A. 
D.) of Digambara and Svetambara traditions, respec¬ 
tively. The independent development of Jaina NySya 
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commences from the period of Akalanka, who for the 
first time expounded Smrti, PratyabhijnS and Tarka 
as independent PramSnas. The Jaina theory of NySya 
was given a new direction in the c. 8th A. D. 
Akalanka not only established Smrti, PratyabhijnS 
and Tarka as independent PramSna but also revised 
the definitions or meanings of Perception, Inference 
and Agama, given by Siddhasena and Samantabhadra. 
In his definition of PramSna, he introduced a new 
term avisamvSdi in place of svapara-avabhSsaka. 
Most probably, this characteristic of changing defini¬ 
tions was borrowed from the Buddhist tradition. It 
was an especially of Akalanka that he logically 
evaluated even the pre-established conceptions, 
hence rightly called the father of Jaina Ny2ya. His 
works Laghiyastraya, NySyaviniscaya, Siddhi- 
viniicaya and PramSnasahgraha are related to the 
Jaina Ny5ya. PramSnasahgraha is the Akalanka’s last 
work in which matured Jaina NySya, especially 
PramSna-sSstra, is elaborately discussed. Though in 
his earlier works he mentioned Smrti, PratyabhijnS 
and Tarka as PramSna yet as independent PramSnas, 
these are established only in this work. As such from 
the point of view of the history of Jaina PramSna- 
sSstra this is a valuable work giving new dimension to 
the concept of pramSna. 

In the history of Indian logic the Jaina logi¬ 
cians, in the c. 8th A. D., for the first time accepted 
memory ( Smrti ), recognition ( PratyabhijnS ) and 
induction ( Tarka ) as a PramSna. This is Jaina's 
special contribution to the field of Indian PramSna- 
sSstra. Not even a single tradition of Indian logic 
accepts memory ( smrti ) as an independent PramSna. 
Only VedSnta-paribhasS, a work of c. 16th A. D., 
mentions Smrti as PramSna. Though NaiySyikas had 
accepted recognition ( pratyabhijna ) as a kind of 
perception ( pratyaksa pramSna ) yet neither they 
regarded it as an independent PramSna nor accepted 
Smrti as its cause ( betu ). Jainas maintained, in case 


Smrti is not PramSna, how recognition 
( PratyabhijnS ) can be accepted as Pramana because 
in absence of memory ( Smrti ), PratyabhijnS is not 
possible. 1 f memory ( Smrti ) is not PramSna, Pratya¬ 
bhijnS also a combination of past memory and present 
perception can not be considered as PramSna, 
because PratyabhijnS is based on Smrti. Similarly, 
Jainas established Tarka as independent pramSna 
because in the absence of Tarka PramSna, VySpti 
( universal relation ) is not possible and without 
VySpti, inference ( AnumSna ) is quite impossible. To 
solve this problem NaiySyikas accepted SsmSnya 
Laksana PratySsatti ( generic nature of individuals ). 
Jainas accepted Tarka PramSna at the place of 
NaiySyika's SSmSnya Laksana PratySsatti which is 
more extensive than that and may be called Inductive 
leap ( Sgamana ). Jainas maintained induction 
( Sgamana ) and deduction ( nigamana ) of Western 
Logic and introduced them in the name of Tarka and 
AnumSna as an independent Pramana, respectively. 
An independent Tarka PramSna was needed because 
acquisition of SSmSnya ( generality ) through perce¬ 
ption is not possible and without SsmSnya, VySpti is 
not possible. Similarly in absence of VySpti, 
Inference (anumSna ) is impossible. Since in Jainism, 
SsmSnya Laksana PratySsatti is no where mentioned 
as a kind of perception, Jainas established Tarka as 
independent PramSna to solve the problem of VySpti. 
As PratyabhijnS was needed for Tarka and Smrti for 
PratyabhijnS, Jainas accepted all these three as 
independent PramSna. 

It was Akalanka (c. 8th A. D. ) who for the 
first time referred these three types of independent 
PramSna in Digambara tradition. Before Akalanka, 
his predecessors Samantabhadra (c. 5th A. D. ) and 
Pujyap5da (c. 6th A. D. ) do not make any mention of 
it. In Svetambara tradition, Siddhasena Divakara (c. 
4th A. D. ), Jinabhadra (c. 6th A. D. ), Siddhasena 
Gani (c. 7th A. D. ) and Haribliadra (c. 8th A. D. ) 
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mention nothing about these three independent 
PramSnas. In Svetambara tradition, as per my know¬ 
ledge, only Siddharsi ( c. 9th A. D. ), in his commen¬ 
tary of NySySvatara has mentioned the validity of 
these three independent PramSnas. 

Thus, in Digambara tradition from c. 8th A.D. 
and in Svetambara tradition by the end of c. 9th A.D. 
memory ( smrti ), recognition ( pratyabhijnS ) and 
induction ( tarka ) were established as independent 
Pramana. Earliest works on Jaina logic were in brief 
and mainly concerned with the Jaina concept of 
Pramana. Works on Jaina logic, composed later on 
were a healthy review of the conceptions of PramSna 
prevalent in other philosophical traditions. P5tra- 
svami's Trilaksanakadarthana was the first one to 
refiite the HetuJaksana of DinnSga. Vidyanandi 
(c. 9th A. D. ) wrote PramSnapariksS to evaluate the 
characteristics of Pramana, their divisions and sub¬ 
divisions, prevalent in other philosophical traditions. 
In this period some more works pertaining to Jaina 
logic ( PramSnasSstra ) had been composed but seem 
to be destroyed. In Digambara tradition, Prabha- 
candra's NySyakuniudacandra and Prameyakamala- 
mSrtanda are two of some prominent works 
composed in c. 1 Oth-11 th A. D. Both of the works are 
the commentaries on Akalahka's Laghiyastrayi and in 
Svetambara tradition, VadidevasQri's Pramananaya- 
tattvaloka and its commentary SySdvSdaratnakara (c. 

11th A. D. ) are well known works on Jaina logic. 
After that Hemcandra's PramSna-mimSrhsS (c. 12th 
A. D. ) is an important work which mainly deals with 
the concept of pramana though it is incomplete. The 
development of Navya-nySya ( Neo-logistic system ) 
begins with the entry of Gahgesh UpSdhyaya in the 
field of Indian NySya in c. 13th A. D. But for four 
centuries the Jaina logicians were unacquainted with 
this new literary genre and continued to follow the 
style of VadidevasOri. Thus, the development of Jaina 
Logic ( NyayasSstra ) remained interrupted after 


c. 12th A.D. It was Yasovijaya who followed the style 
of Na\yanySya and for the first time composed 
TarkabhSsS and NySyabindu inNavyanyaya style, in 
the latter part of c. 17th A.D. In Digambara tradition, 
Saptabhangitaraiigani was written by VimaJadas 
following the same style. 

Thus, we can conclude that it is only from c. 
3rd A. D.-12th A. D. when Jaina logic made its pro¬ 
gress and opened a new vistas for its further develop¬ 
ment. 

Development of the Theory of Non-absolutism 
( Anekantavada ) and Syadvada 

Non-violence in practice, non-absolutistic 
approach in thought and conditional predication or 
qualified assertion ( SysJvSda ) in speech are the 
pillars upon which the splendid palace of Jainism is 
erected. Theory of non-absolutism ( AnekSntavSda ) 
is the central philosophy of Jainism. So far as the 
historical development of this theory of AnekSnta¬ 
vSda is concerned, its historical development can be 
divided into three phases. Its first phase begins with 
the preachings of MahSvIra, i. e., c. 6th B. C. and is 
extended upto the composition of UmSSsvati's 
TattvSrthasutra ( first half of the c. 4th A. D. ). It was 
the period of origination of Anekantavada. Basically, 
the non-violent and tolerant attitude of Mah5vira hel¬ 
ped much in the development of the non-absolutistic 
principle of AnekSntavSda. In Sutrakrtanga, he clearly 
opines, "one who praises one's own view-point and 
discards other’s view as a false-one and thus, distorts 
the truth will remain confined to the cycle of birth and 
death." 

It follows that MahSvira preached the utter¬ 
most carefulness regarding one’s speech. In his 
opinion speech should beunassauiting as well as true. 
He warned his disciple monks against making unwar- 
ranted categorical assertions or negations. He instruc¬ 
ted them to make only a conditional statement 
( Vibhajjavaya VSgarejja ). It is the VibhajjavSda 
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from which the theory of non-absolutism ( AnekSnta- 
vada ) emerged. SutrakrtShga, in its first chapter 
records various contemporary one-sided doctrines 
regarding the nature of soul and creation of the 
universe. Mah5vira’s approach to all these doctrines 
is non-absolutistic or relative. In every case, whether 
it was the problem of etemalism ( Sasvatavada ) and 
nihilism ( UcchedavSda ) about the soul or that of 
finiteness and infiniteness of the world or that iden¬ 
tity and difference of body and soul or also that of 
monism and pluralism, Mahavira's approach was 
never absolutistc but relativistic. It was firmly 
maintained in Jaina canons that the nature of reality is 
complex and multi-dimensional as well as confluence 
of many self-contradictory attributes, so it can be 
approached and explained from various angles or 
view-points. It is believed that Tirthahkara MahSvira 
while explaining the reality uttered first sentence as 
tripod (tripadi ), i.e., Uppannei, Vigamei, Dhuvei VS. 
Accordingly in Jainism Reality / 'Sat' is defined as 
possessing origination, decay and permanence 
( UtpSdavyayadhrauvyayuktam sat : TattvSrtha, 5.29 ). 
This three-fold nature of Reality is the base of the 
Jaina theory of Non-absolutism. On the one hand, the 
nature of Reality is complex, i. e., a synthesis of 
opposites : identity and difference, permanence and 
change, oneness and manyness and so on, and on the 
other hand scope of our experience, knowledge and 
even expression is limited and relative, so we can not 
know the Reality as a whole from any particular angle. 
Our every knowledge about the Reality will always 
be partial and relative only and in that position our 
expression or statement about the Reality will be 
always relative and not categorical ( Srpita nSrpite 
siddhe : TattvSrtha, 5 ). In canonical age we have an 
account of only this much discussion about 
AnekSnta vSda. 

Thus, in the first phase of its development, 
this theory was evolved from the theory of Vibhajja- 


vSda. Though the theory of VibhajjavSda was com¬ 
mon to both — Jainism and Buddhism but so far as 
Buddhist approach to the metaphysical doctrine is 
concerned, it was a negative one, while MahSvIra's 
was a positive one. Lord Buddha maintained that 
whether it is etemalism or nihilism, none of these can 
be regarded as true because any one-sided approach 
neither represents a right vision regarding Reality nor 
it explains our practical problems of sorrow and 
sufferings. That is why he kept mum while answering 
the questions related to the metaphysics. It is due to this 
negative approach that Buddha's theory of Nihilism 
came into existence later on in Buddhism. On the 
other hand, Mahavira’s approach towards these one¬ 
sided views was positive. He tried to synthesize these 
different views on the basis of his theory of 
AnekSntavSda. 

The synthesis is found for the first time in 
BhagavatlsQtra, wherein, on the basis of two main 
divisions ofNayas — substantial standpoint ( DravyS- 
rthika Naya ) and modal standpoint ( ParySySrthika 
Naya ) as well as Niscaya Naya, VyavaliSra Naya and 
different Niksepas ( Positing ) and Gateways of in¬ 
vestigations ( Anuyogadvaras ) such as — Substance 
( dravya ), space (desa ), time (ksla ), mode ( bliSva ), 
name ( nSma ), symbol ( sthSpana ), potentiality 
( dravya ), actuality ( bhSva ) etc. He has synthesised 
the various opposite view-points. So it is clear that in 
the first phase, i. e., before c. 3rd A. D. VibhajjavSda 
of Lord Mahavira was fully developed in the positive 
and synthesising theory of AnekSntavSda along with 
its subsidiary doctrines such as the doctrine of 
standpoint ( NayavSda ) etc. Thus, along with the ori¬ 
gination of AnekSntavSda , the doctrines of Naya, 
Niksepa and AnuyogadvSra came into existence. 

The second phase of the development of Non¬ 
absolutism IA nekSntavSda began with Siddhasena 
Divakara's Sanmatitarka (c. 4th A. D. ), continue till 
the Haribhadra's works such as Saddarsana- 
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samuccaya, SSstravSrtasamuccaya (c. 8th A. D. ) etc. 

This second phase has three main characteristics- 

firstly, apart from the Agamic Nayas, i. e., 
DravySrthika ( Substantial) and ParyaySrthika 
( modal ) or Niscaya ( Ideal ) and Vyavahara ( pra¬ 
ctical view-point ), the doctrine of Seven-fold Nayas, 
i.e., Naigama ( considering both the general and 
particular properties of the thing ), Sangraha ( consi¬ 
dering general properties of an object ), VyavahSra 
( considering specific properties of an object), 
Rjusutra ( confined only to the present mode of an 
object), Sabda ( treating with synonyms ),Samabbi~ 
rudha ( taking into cosideration only etymological 
meaning of word. According to this Naya, even word 
has a different meaning ) and Evambhuta Naya 
( denoting object in its actual state of performing its 
natural function ) was developed. Though the Agamic 
Nayas remained in vogue till the Kundakunda’s 
period (c. 6th A. D. ). 

It is to be noted that in earlier Agamas such as 
AcarSnga, Sutrakrtanga, UttarSdbyayana etc., this 
concept of seven-fold view-point ( Nayas ) is absent. 
Only in Anuyogadvarasutra and Nandisutra this 
concept of seven-fold view-point is found but these 
are the works of thee. 2nd-4th A.D. InSamavSySiiga, 
it is an interpolation. Secondly, in TattvarthasUtra 
( first half of c. 4th A. D. ) the number of basic view¬ 
points are five. The SamabhirUdha and Evambhuta 
are accepted as sub-types of Sabdanaya. Siddhasena 
DivSkara ( c. 4th A. D. ) in his Sanmatitarka has 
accepted six Nayas, he does not mention Naigama 
Naya. Thus, we may conclude that the number of 
Nayas, as seven, was finalised later on but prior to the 
end of c. 5 th A. D, Only with one exception of 
MallavSdi ( c. 5th ), who mentions twelve Nayas in 
his work DvSsSranayacakra ' development in the 
number of Nayas became stagnant because of the 
development of the doctrine of Anuyogadvaras, i.e., 
the gateways of investigation. These twelve Nayas of 


MallavSdi are some what different in their names and 
presentation. Though the author showed the relation¬ 
ship between the traditional seven Nayas and his 
twelve Nayas [ See : Malvania D., Agama Yuga kS 
Jaina Darsana, p. 312. ] though doctrine ofAnuyoga- 
dvSras ( gateways of the investigation ) can be traced 
in some of the Agamas of later period as Bhagavati, 
SamavSySnga , PrajnapanS and Anuyogadvarasutra 
yet the number of these gateways of investigation 
never remained constant. In TattvJithasUtra, it was 
only eight while in DhavalS tikS of SatkhandSgama 
its numbers were increased upto eighty. This doctrine 
of gateways of investigation is nothing but viewing, 
understanding and explaining the nature of the things 
with their multiple facets or aspects and thus it can 
also be considered as a development of VibhajyavSda 
and Anekantavada. Here, it is noteworthy that this 
increase in the number of th cNayas ( view-points ) or 
the AnuyogadvSras was well received by later Jaina 
thinkers because the earlier AcHryas kept the door 
open in this regard. Siddhasena Divakara clearly 
mentions in his work Sanmatitarka ( second half of 
thee. 4th A. D. ) that number of view-points can be as 
much as the way of linguistic expressions. ( Sanmati¬ 
tarka, 3/47 ) 

Doctrine of Seven-fold Predication ( Saptabhangi) 
The second main characteristic of this second 
phase of the development of AnekantavSda, is the 
doctrine of seven-fold predications or the seven ways 
of expressions ( Saptabhangi ). Tiie concept, regard¬ 
ing the ways of expressions, dates back to the Vedic 
period. The two forms of expressions / predications — 
affirmation and negation, are accepted by all. These 
two depend on existence or non-existence. By nega¬ 
ting both the existence and non-existence, we have a 
third way of expression A vyaktavyata, i.e., inexpres- 
sibility. By accepting the both a fourth way of expres¬ 
sion was emerged, comprising both affirmation and 
negation. These four ways of expression are well 
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accepted in Upanisadas and Buddhism. So far as Jain¬ 
ism is concerned it is in the Bhagavatisutra where for 
the first time these different ways of expressions 
(Bharigas ) are found. In Bhagavatisutra ( 9/5 ) while 
dealing with the concept of Hell, Heaven and abode 
of Siddhas, Lord Mahavira mentioned only three 
ways of expression, i. e., affirmation, negation and in- 
expressibility but while dealing with the aggregates 
of the different numbers of atom, he mentioned more 
than twenty-three ways of expressions. Pt. Dalsukha 
Malvania is right when he says that of course we have 
seven predications or Saptabhahgi in Bhagavati¬ 
sutra, but in my humble opinion these different ways 
of expressions ( Bhahgas ) do not represent the doc¬ 
trine of seven-fold predications rather it is only a prior 
state. Here, these ways of expressions are framed on 
the number of atoms in aggregates. Secondly, this 
discussion may be a later interpolation because in 
TattvarthasUtra and its auto-commentary, this concept 
of seven-fold predication is absent. Thirdly, it is also 
clear that neither in Bhagavatisutra nor in the 
TattvSrthasutra and it's auto-commentary, the theory 
of seven-fold predication is systematically presented 
in its logical form, with number of predications as 
seven and only seven. For the first time in Siddhasena 
Divakara's Sanmatitarka, this theory of seven-fold 
predication is logically presented. After that i nApta- 
mimSmsS of Samantabhadra ( c. 5th ), SarvSrtha- 
siddhi of P0jyap5da (c. 6th ),PancSstikaya ( 14 ) and 
Pravacanasara ( 2/23 ) of Kundakunda (c. 6th A. D. ) 
and some other later works of this period this doctrine 
of seven-fold conditional predication has been discu¬ 
ssed in detail. In general, there are only three types of 
our linguistic expression — affirmation, negation and 
inexpressibility. On the basis of these three funda¬ 
mental ways of linguistic expressions and their com¬ 
binations mathematically only seven predications are 
possible neither more nor less. In order to show the 
conditionality or relativity of these seven-fold predi¬ 


cations Jaina acaryas put a qualifying mark before 
each of the predication / statement, so that the affir¬ 
mation or negation or even in-expressibility of predi¬ 
cation may not be taken as absolute. This qualifying 
mark is the word 'SySt' (WI?T), which being put 
before every predication, removes the every possi¬ 
bility of uncertainly and indefiniteness of the predi¬ 
cation and make the predication conditional as well 
as relative. The seven-fold conditional predications 
are as follows : 

1. Conditional affirmation (TJJTcl ) 

2. Conditional negation (T-Uicf -iif&i ) 

3. Conditional inexpressibility () 

4. Conditional affirmation and negation re¬ 
spectively ( Wet XT ) 

5. Conditional affirmation and inexpressibil¬ 
ity ( WcT 3TRTT xT 3TcTd5°d xt ) 

6. Conditional negation and inexpressibility 

( WcI ^TTf^T STTffioq tJ ) 

7. Conditional affirmation, negation and in¬ 
expressibility (wq cjrftct -g v xt) 

It is noteworthy that for Jainas inexpressi¬ 
bility ( anirvacaniyats qt avyaktavyata ) does not de¬ 
note absolute inexpressibility as Vedanta means. It is 
only conditional inexpressibility because simulta¬ 
neous affirmation and negation are not possible in our 
linguistic expressions. 

The Jaina doctrines of non-absolutism, con¬ 
ditional predication and view-points yielded good 
results particularly in that age of philosophical dispu¬ 
tation as well as religious and social conflicts. 
Though the Jaina thinkers made optical estimation of 
the philosophical assumptions of other schools of 
thought yet they paid proper respect to them and acce¬ 
pted their Truth value on the basis of different Nayas. 
In this regard the views of Siddhasena Divakara and 
Haribhadra are commendable. Siddhasena tried to 
establish the truth value of other schools of thought 
on different view-points. He said Satikhya school is 
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true from substantial view-point, while Buddhist 
view is true from the view-point which is confined to 
only present mode of an object ( RjusUtra Naya ). 

He further remarks that all schools of thought 
are true when they are understood from their own 
standpoint and so far as they do not reject the truth- 
value of others. A non-absolutist does not divide 
them into the category of true and false. The same 
spirit is also followed by Haribhadra in his works 
such as SSstravSrtssamuccaya and Saddarsana- 
samuccaya. It is only Haribhadra, who in his Sad- 
darsanasamuccaya, presented all the six schools of 
thought in their true spirit and without condemning 
them. No other work in the history of Indian philo¬ 
sophy has been written till date in such a noble spirit. 
In this period, Jaina 5c3ryas tried to syn-thesize the 
different conflicting views and thus tried to establish 
harmony and peace in the society. 

Historical Development of Jaina Metaphysics 
Astikaya 

The doctrine of paffcSstikSya which refers to 
the Five constituents of the universe is regarded as the 
most original theory of Jainism. There is, of course, 
no mention of pancSstikSya in AcSrShga, but it is 
found in the PSrsva chapter of RsibhSsita (c. 4th B. 
C. ). This shows that this concept belongs to the 
tradition of Parsva (c. 8th B. C. ). In the tradition of 
MahSvira, however, we find its first reference in 
BhagavatisOtra ( aboutc. 1st B. C. ). 

In Jaina philosophy the word astikSya means 
the substance which exists ( asti ) with an extension 
in the space, i.e., constituent component ( kaya ). In 
Jaina philosophy jiva, dharma, adharma, SkSsa and 
pudgala — these five are regarded as astikayas from 
the very ancient times, and there is no change in this 
concept, even today. They can be translated as the 
living beings {jiva ), Space ( SkSsa ), Medium of 
motion and rest ( dbanna-adharma taken together ) 
and Matter ( pudgala ). 


Among these five astikSyas, three of them — 
dharma, adharma and SkSsa are thought of as unitary 
and remaining two — jiva and pudgala as infinite in 
number. From thee. 3rd-10th A. D. there is no major 
change in the concept exeept that, with the develop¬ 
ment of the concept of saddravya (the six-fold theory 
of substance ), time ( kSla ) was also accepted as an 
unextended substance ( anastikSya ). The debate 
whether time can be regarded as an independent sub¬ 
stance or not begins with thee. 3rd-4th A. D. or even 
before the composition of TattvSrthasQtra; and the 
difference of opinion in this regard continues upto the 
time of VisesSvafyakabhSsya ( c. 7th A. D. ). Some 
of the Jaina philosophers regarded time as an indepen¬ 
dent substance while the others did not. But subse¬ 
quently Digambara and Svetambara both the traditions 
synthesized the concept of astikSya and dravya and 
both of them agreed to accept time as anastikSya, i.e., 
an independent unextended substance. 

The idea of PaffcSstikSya is, distinctly, an ori¬ 
ginal concept of the Jainas. We do not find it in any 
other ancient philosophical system, except that in the 
ancient times astikSya has a broad and general mean¬ 
ing, denoting anything that exists ( asti ); but in due 
course of time there developed a distinction between 
astikSya and anastikSya and the former was taken to 
be an extended substance in space. Technically speak¬ 
ing astikSya is a multi-spatial substance ( bahu- 
pradesi-dravya ), i.e., a substance which is extended 
in space. 

Pancastikaya 

The Jaina concept of Saddra vya ( theory of 
six substances ) has developed from this very idea of 
pancSstikSya by adding time as an independent sub¬ 
stance in the earlier concept of pancSstikSya. The 
concept of Saddravya came into existence during the 
c. 1 st-2nd A. D. Thus the concept o f paficSstikSya is 
definitely a very old concept because we find its 
reference in the Parsva chapter of IsibhSsiySim, one 
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of the oldest scriptures. Till the period of AcSrSnga 

* 

and the first Srutaskandha of SatrakrtSiiga we donot 
find any reference to this concept so far as the 
Mahavira's tradition is concerned. Thus, we can say 
that the concept basically belongs to PSrsva tradition. 
When iiie followers of Parsva were included in the 
Mahavira's order, their concept of paFlcSsdkSya, along 
with some other concepts, was also accepted in the 
Mahavira's tradition . BhagavatisQtra for the first time 
mentions that the world is made of dharma, adhaima, 
SkSsa, jiva and pudgala. IsibhSsiySirh only refers to 
the five astikSyas but Has not mentioned their names. 
Even, if the names were decided, we find no descri¬ 
ption as to their exact nature and function. Further, 
the meaning that we understand of the pancSstikSya, 
today, is gradually ascribed to them in due course of 
time. We find atleast two references in th cBhagavati- 
sOtra which clarify that the dharma-astikSya and the 
adharma-astikSya at that time did not mean media of 
motion and rest, respectively. In the 20th sataka of 
BhagavatisQtra, it is mentioned that abstinence from 
the eighteen places of sin and observance of the five 
vigilances ( samitis ) alongwith three controls ( guptis ) 
is dharmSstikSya, while indulging in the eighteen 
places of sin and not following the five vigilances 
( samitis ) and the three controls ( guptis ) is, called 
adharmSstikSya. In the 16th sataka of Bhagavati¬ 
sQtra, the question is raised whether a deity ( deva ) 
standing at the end of the universe ( unoccupied space ) 
can move his hands outside the universe ( aloka ) ? 
The answer given to this question is not only negative 
but is also explanatory. It says that as the movement 
oi Jiva and Ajiva is possible only through matter 
(pudgala ) and as there is complete absence of jivas 
and the pudgalas in the aloka, the movement of the 
hands of the diety is impossible there. If dharma- 
dravya was considered as a medium of motion, at that 
time the answer would have been in different way, 
i.e., due to the absence of dharma-dravya he can not 


move his hands. Thus, the concept of dharma and 
adharma as the respective medium of motion and rest, 
seems to be a later concept. This idea has arrived by 
the time of the composition oiTattvnrthasQtra ( i.e. in 
the second half of the c. 3rd or first half of the 
c. fourth ). The allusions made in Bhagavatl and other 
scriptures clearly show that the meanings of 
dharmSstikSya and adharmSstikSya in those days 
were identical to the meaning of the terms dharma 
and adharma as pious and sinful respectively. Thus, 
the concept oidharma and adharma as the medium of 
motion and rest, respectively, seems to be a latter 
concept, but this idea has arrived by the time of the 
composition of TattvSrthasutra ( i.e.,c. 3rd A.D. ). In 
UttarSdhyayana, chapter 28th also dharma and 
adharma are mentioned as the medium of motion and 
rest respectively, but according to scholars this 
chapter is a later addition of the c. I st or 2nd A. D. 

Seven Categories 

In SatrakrtSiiga ( 2 / 5-765-782 ) we find two 
categories of being (asti ) and not-being (nSsti ). The 
elements which are classified under being category 
are — loka ( universe ), aloka ( space beyond 
universe )Jiva (the living-being ), dharma, adharma, 
bandha, moksa, punya, papa, Ssrava, samvara, 
vedanS, nirjarS, kriya, akriyS, kjodha, mana, lobha, 
prema, dvesa, caturanta, samsSra, deva, devi, siddhi, 
asiddhi, siddhanijasthSna, aSdhu, asadhu and kalySna. 

This detailed list is abridged in the second 
part ( srutaskandha ) of Sutrakitahga. Here we find 
the mention of jiva-ajiva, punya-pSpa, asrava- 
samvara, vedanS-riitjarS, kriya-adhikarana, bandha 
and moksa. It is an earlier stage, as Pt. Dalsukha 
Malvania observes, the concept of nine-fold elements 
is developed from this very list after deleting vedanS, 
kriyS and adhikarana from it. This is alluded, in 
SamavSySnga and UttarSdhyayana, approximately c. 
2nd or 3rd A. D. Out of these nine-fold elements 
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Umasvati presents, the concept of seven elements 
(tattvas ) including punya and papa under Ssrava, in 
the c. 3rd-4th. We find discussions of the seven-fold 
or nine-fold categories {tattva ) in the later composed 
scriptures of both the Svetambara and the Digambara 
traditions. This shows that the concept of seven 
categories ( tattva ) has also its origin in SutrakrtSiiga 
and has taken final shape in due course of time and 
got finalised inc. 3rd or 4th A. D. During thee. 7th- 
10th A.D. these ideas had properly conceptualised as 
it is described in details with their various classes and 
sub-classes. 

We find that at the root of the formulation of 
the concepts of seven or nine-fold categories, six-fold 
substances and the six-fold jlvanikSya, is the basic 
idea of PancSstikSya. The Jaina thinkers, of course, 
have developed the concept of six substances by syn¬ 
thesizing their conception of PancSstikSya and the 
idea of substance as it is found in the other philoso¬ 
phical systems. In the following pages we will try to 
see as to how it has worked out. 

Substance 

What is known as substance is the fundamen¬ 
tal constituent of the universe. Thesat, of the ancient 
Indian philosophical traditions, has taken the form of 
dravya ( substance ) later on. As a matter of fact, the 
philosophical traditions which regard the ultimate 
reality as one and unchangeable have adopted the 
world 'Sat' and those which consider the reality as 
many and changeable have used the word substance 
( dravya ), instead of 'sat'. In the systems of Indian 
thought like NySya and Vaisesika etc. the use of the 
word substance ( dravya ) or padSrtha remains in 
vogue. So far as the Jaina philosophy is concerned 
though we find the term dravya in AcSranga yet the 
word is not used in any technical sense. 

In UttarSdhyayana, the word 'dravya' is men¬ 
tioned for the first time. That particular chapter of 
UttarSdhyayana, where in dravya is discussed, is reg¬ 


arded as relatively later, ofc. 2nd or 3rd A. D., by the 
scholars. There we find that not only the word dravya 
( substance ) is used, but the mutual relation among 
the substance, attributes and modes are also discus¬ 
sed. Substance is defined as substratum of attributes 
(gunSnSm Ssavo davvo ). In my opinion, this defini¬ 
tion of substance, given in UttarSdhyayana, seems to 
be influenced by the NySya- Vaisesika school. PUjya- 
pSda Devanandi defined substance as an aggregate of 
attributes in his commentary on TattvSrthasUtra, 
known as SarvSrthasiddhi ( c. 5th or 6th A. D. ). This 
definition seems to be influenced by the Buddhist 
SkandhavSda. In favour of this view PojyapSda has 
quoted ’gunSnSm samuo da wo" from the scriptures. 
This shows that this concept should have been prior 
to the c. 6th. Both the definition of substance as 'sub¬ 
stratum of attributes' and 'aggregate of attributes' 
should have been in my opinion, prevalent before the 
c. 3rd. By synthesizing these two views through Jaina 
theory of Aneksntavsda ( non-absolutism ) the sub¬ 
stance is defined for the first time, as that which pos¬ 
sesses attributes and modes in Umasvati’s TattvSrtha- 
sOtra. 

Six-substances ( Saddravya ) 

We have already stated that the concept of 
saddravya ( six substances ) has been developed from 
the idea of paficSstikSya. By adding 'time' as an inde¬ 
pendent substance in paiicSstikSya, the concept of six 
substances ( saddravya ) is formulated. Though from 
c. 2nd-7th A. D., ’Time’ was always a matter of discu¬ 
ssion whether it is an independent substance or not 
( as it is indicated in several works from TattvSrtha- 
sutra to VisesSvasyakabhasya ), yet finally it was 
accepted as an independent substance. It was c. 7th 
A. D. when both the Svetambara and Digambara tra¬ 
ditions agreed to accept the idea of saddravya and no 
change occurred in the theory afterwards. The six 
substances are now classified into the following three 
main divisions— astiksya-anastikSya,jiva (living). 
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ajiva ( non-living ) and mUrta-amnrta. In the first 
classification — dhanna, adhanna, SkSsa, jlva and 
pudgaJa — these five are regarded as astikSya and 
'Time' as anastikSya ( unextended substance ). In the 
second classification dhanna, adhanma, SkSsa, pud- 
gala and kSla are regarded as Ajiva ( Non-living 
beings ) and the Jiva is considered as living being. In 
the last classification jiva, dhanna, adharma, SkSsa 
and kSla are regarded as amOrta ( abstract ) and 
pudgala ( matter ) as mOrta ( concrete ). We have 
already stated that the development of the concept of 
substance in the Jaina philosophy is almost influen¬ 
ced by the NySya-Vaisesika philosophy . JainScSryas 
have synthesised the Vaiiesika idea of substance with 
their own concept of pancSstiksya. As such while in 
Vaisesika there are nine substances, the Jainas, by 
adding time to pancSstiksya have made them six in 
all. Jiva, sksia and ksla remained common in both. 
Prthvi, ap, tejas and manit — the four, out of the five 
mahShhntas which are regarded as substances in the 
Vatesika are not recognised by the Jainas as indepen¬ 
dent substances. They are only considered as varie¬ 
ties of jiva-dravya. The Jainas have also not accepted 
'dik' and 'mana' as independent substances, instead 
they have included tliree others — dhanna, adhanna 
and pudgala in their scheme of substances. It may 
also be noted that while the other traditions have 
treated prthvi, ap, vsyu and agni as jada ( non¬ 
living ), the Jainas regard them as living. Thus, the 
Jaina concept of six substances ( saddravya ) seems to 
be quite original. We can only find its partial simi¬ 
larity with other traditions. The main reason behind 
this is that the Jainas have developed their idea of six 
substances ( saddravya ) on the line of their own 
theory of pancSstiksya. 

Sadjivanikaya 

Along with pancSstiksya, we also find the 
concept of sadjivanikaya ( six-fold living beings ) in 
Jaina canons. This concept has developed from 


jivSstikSya, one of the kSyas inpancSstikSya. The six 
kinds of jivSstikSya are — earth ( pithvikSya ), water 
( apksya ), air ( vsyuksya ), fire ( tejas-kSya ), 
vegitation ( vanaspatikSya ) and mobile beings 
( trasakSya ). The use of the word kSya ( body ) for 
earth etc. is found since remote past. In PaIitripitaka 
Ajitakesa-kambali, calls prthvi, ap, tejas and vSyu — 
the four bhUtas as kSya but PakudhakaccSyana adds 
three more to the list, i.e., happiness ( sukha ), 
sufferings ( duhkha ) and the living being ( jiva ) and 
make them seven in number. The Jainas position is a 
little different. First they regard the five — jiva, 
dhanna, adharma, 5ks£a and pudgala as kSya 
( astikSya ) and then include prthvi, ap, tejas, vSyu, 
vanaspati and trasa , six in all, under jivanikSya. Thus, 
there are two concepts — pancSstiksya and sadjiva¬ 
nikaya and both of them have been prevalent in 
Jainism in thee. 4th-3rd B. C. in their crude form, but 
were developed and systematised inc. 3rd-5th A. D. 

Distinct references ofsadjivanikSya are avai¬ 
lable in the first chapter of AcSrShga and in SQtra- 
krtShga also. It is accepted by all the scholars that all 
these scriptures are of thee. 4th B. C. and are conte¬ 
mporary to the older part of Pali Tripitaka and earlier 
Upanisadas. It is likely that these concepts might 
have belonged to Mahavira. 

The concept of pahcSstikaya basically belongs 
to the ParSva tradition. It is recoginsed in the tradition 
of the Mahavira also while interpreting the world. 
There is a reference in the Bhagavadsutra to the effect 
that Mahavira has accepted the Pursva ideas that the 
universe is made of PaffcSstikSya. 

I do not agree with Pt. Malvania's opinion that 
the concept of pancSstiksya is a later developed 
concept. It is true, of course, that in the earlier works 
of Mahavira’s tradition there is mention of only sad- 
jivanikSya and not of pancSstiksya. But when the 
Parsva tradition merged with that of the Mahavira, 
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the philosophical ideas of the former also got their 
way in the latter. As such, the idea of paiicastikSya 
was basically of P5rsva tradition, so it could find its 
place in Bhagavatisutra after its merging in 
Mahavira's tradition. 

The Jainas regard, not only vegetation and 
other living beings but even earth, water, fire and air 
too, as living beings. This is a very typical Jaina con¬ 
cept. In the other systems, such as NySya-Vaisesika 
etc. these four elements are considered as mahs- 
bhtitas and as such jada ( unconscious, inanimate ). 
Among the mahSbhntas, skssa ( space ) is the only 
element, regarded as non-living ( ajlva ) in both the 
traditions ( Jainism as well as NySya-Vaisesika ). 
That is why SkSsa is included in pancSstikSya but has 
no place in sadjivanikSya in which only the other 
four, viz., earth, water, fire and air are included. The 
Jaina thinkers accept not only the life as dependent on 
earth, water and the like but also as living too. That is 
why the abstinence from violence towards earth, 
water, air, fire and vegetation is so prominently pres¬ 
cribed in the Jaina SadhanS, parti-cularly for the 
Muni's. The subtleness and the extre-me that we find 
in the observance of non-violence ( Ahimsa ) in the 
Jainism have their roots in the idea of sadjivanikSya. 
If we regard earth etc. under the category of the living 
beings, it is but natural to abstain from their violence. 

The conception of sadjivanikSya in Jainism is 
the oldest one. It is accepted as such from its origin to 
date. It is- difficult to say that it has undergone any 
fundamental change between c. 3rd-10th except that 
some important issues regarding their classification 
have been raised and some detailed informations 
about their body, their way of taking food, their 
language, their classes, sub-classes etc. are depicted 
in PrajnSpanS and JivajivSbhigama . According to Pt. 
Malvania there is a description in the second chapter 
of SutrakrtSiiga, known as AhSraparijfiS, regarding 
th eyonis in whichy/ras take the birth and the way in 


which they transmigrate from one Yoni to another and 
the manner in which they take their food etc. A type 
oijivas are called anasyuta there. From this, we can 
conclude that the idea of anantakSya ( infinite jiva in 
one body ) and pratyekakSya ( One jiva in one body ) 
came into existence inc. 3rd-4th. The decision as to 
which of the creatures (Jivas ) are to be included in 
the two, three or the four sensed jiva, respectively is 
also finalised afterwards. In Bhagavati, it takes the 
form of jlva-ajjva division, however, the concept has 
fully developed by the time of Prajffapana because 
there we have detailed discussions o nindriya, ShSra , 
parySpti etc. 

After the c. 3rd an important change occurred 
in the classification of mobile and immobile being 
(trasa and sthSvara ). Right from AcSrahga to 
TattvSrthasQtra, earth, water and vegetation are 
regarded as immobile (sthSvara ) and fire, air and the 
two, three, four and five-sensed living creatures as 
mobile ( trasa ). The last chapter of UttarSdhyayana, 
Kundakunda’s PancSstikSyasSra and Um3sv3ti’s 
TattvSrthasntra confirm it. Afterwards not only earth, 
water and vegetation but all the onc-sensed beings are 
regarded as immobile. However, due to the move¬ 
ment seen in fire and air it becomes difficult to regard 
them as immobile. The root cause of the problem was 
that in those days the two or more sensed beings were 
called trasa, hence it was thought that other than two 
or more sensed beings all the one sensed beings are 
considered as sthSvara ( immobile ). This shows the 
change which had taken place in the c. 5th-6th in the 
trasa-sthSvara classification, approximately. After 
that in both the SvetSmbara and Digambara Sects, the 
concept of pancasthSvara has found firm footings. It 
is noteworthy here that when air and fire are regarded 
as trasa, there is the use of the term udara ( urala ) for 
trasa. In the beginning the criterion of classification 
of trasa-sthSvara is made from the point of view of 
moveability of things, and as air and fire are 
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moveable in nature they are thought of as trasa. The 
moveable nature of vSyu is so apparent that it is 
called trasa, first of all out of five one sensed beings. 
By minute observations, it is seen that fire too has a 
tendency of gradual expansion through fuel so it is 
also included into trasa ( mobile ). But the move-ment 
of water is regarded as possible only due to the low 
level of the earth so movement is not its own nature. 
Therefore, water, like the vegetation is also taken as 
sthSvara ( immobile ). As the movement in air and 
fire is inherent so these two are considered as trasa 
and other as sthSvaras. Further when the two or more 
sensed jlvas are recognised as immobile ( sthSvara ) 
the problem of reconciling this view with Sgamic 
statements arose. In the SvetSmbara schools this 
reconciliation is marked as the basis of the distin¬ 
ction of labdhi and gad. From the standpoint of the 
labdhi, air and fire are viewed as immobile ( sthSvara ) 
but viewed from the angle of movement ( gad ) they 
remain mobile (trasa ). In the DhavalS commentary 
of Digambara tradition ( c. 10th ) the problem is 
solved differently. It is said that the basis of calling 
air and fire as sthSvara, is not their movement but 
their NSma-kanna origin. JayasenScSrya, the comm¬ 
entator of paHcSsdkSya of Kundakunda, solves the 
problem by making a distinction between niScaya- 
naya and vyavahSra-naya. According to him, the 
earth, water and vegetation are included into panca 
sthSvara because of their NSrna-karma origin, but air 
and fire classification under pancasthSvars are only 
from the practical point of view ( vyavahSra ). From 
niscayanaya they are trasa as they actually appear to 
be mobile. All these excercises really are worthwhile 
attempts to reconcile the differences, cropped of 
during respective contentions of the ancient and the 
later scriptures. 

So far as the question of different classifica¬ 
tions of jivas are concerned they are crystalised 
during thee. 3rd- 10th. In that period the concepts of 


JivasthSna, MSrganSsthSna, GunasthSna have also 
developed. Wherever these topics have been discus¬ 
sed in the Anga-Agamas such as Bhaga vati etc. the 
reference has been made to Ahga-bShya Agamas 
( External authorities ) such as PrajnSpanS etc. It 
confirms that these theories are developed after the 
c. 2nd. First they are discussed in the Ahga-bShya 
Agamas and afterwards at the time oiValabhi-vScanS 
they are included in Afiga-Sgamas with the note that 
for detailed discussions relevant Ahga-bShya scrip¬ 
tures are to be seen. 

Jaina Theory of Gunasthana and its Developement 

The doctrine of fourteen stages of spiritual 
development ( GunasthSna ) is one of the most popu¬ 
lar theories of Jainism. Except Sam.i vSyShga, none of 
the canonical work refers to this theory. Scholars are 
of the strong opinion that the reference relating to 
GunasthSna found in SamavSyShga is an interpola¬ 
tion incorporated at the time of second Valabhi 
Council (c. 5th A. D. ). The Niryukds are also silent 
about this theory, except the present edition of 
Avasakaniryukd wherein, two gSthSs mention the 
names of these fourteen GunasthSnns. This is remark¬ 
able that till the time of Haribhadra's commentary on 
Avasyaka Niryukti , these two gSthSs were not 
accepted as Niryukti gSthSs as in his commentary, he 
has clearly mentioned that these gSthSs has been 
quoted by him from the Sangrahani-sutra. 

It seems that till thee. 4th A. D. the concept 
of these fourteen stages of spiritual development has 
not come into existence. UmSsvSti’s TattvSrthasUtra 
throwing light on almost every aspect of Jaina philo¬ 
sophy and religion including various stages of 
spiritual development does not mention the fourteen 
GunasthSnas as such. The same is the case with its 
auto-commentary. Though in the ninth chapter of the 
TattvSrthasutra the author has mentioned four, seven 
and ten stages of spiritual development, yet he does 
not make any mention of these fourteen stages in it. 
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Thus, we may conclude that the theory of the fourteen 
stages of spiritual development was not prevalent at 
the time of compilation of TattvSrthasntra, otherwise, 
Umasvati would have mentioned it. 

These evidences show that the theory of 
fourteen GunasthSnas came into existence after 
TattvSrthasntra, i.e., c. 4th A. D. For the first time, 
this theory was introduced along with all its details, in 
Puspadanta and BhOtabali's SatkhandSgama ( c. 5th 
A. D. ). After that it is discussed in Pujyap5da's 
SarvSrthasiddhi ( c. 6th A. D. ) and TattvSrtha- 
hhSsya-tika of Siddhsenagani ( c. 7th-8th ) in detail, 
however, its pre-concept in the form of ten stages was 
already present in AcSrShganiryukti ( 22-23 ) and 
TattvSrthasntra ( 9/47 ). From these ten stages of 
spiritual development the theory of fourteen Guna- 
sthSna was conceptualised inc. 5th A. D. 

These fourteen stages are as follows : 

1. The first stage is called mithySdrsti, i.e., 
perversity of attitude. It is the lowest stage from 
where the spiritual journey of soul starts. It is consi¬ 
dered as a stage of spiritual development only be¬ 
cause in this very state the efforts for the attainment 
of the right vision are made. The process of granthi- 
bheda occurs at the end of this stage. At this stage the 
soul, is in the grip of extreme passions ( anants- 
nubhandhi kasSya ). 

2. The second stage is known as sasvSdana- 
samyagdrsti, i.e., to have a momentary taste of the 
right vision. This is an intermediate stage and it 
occurs when soul falls from the right attitude towards 
the false attitude. This stage is called sasvSdana- 
samyagdrsti because in this stage soul has a taste of 
right attitude or right version just as a person after 
eating delicious dishes vomits and has a taste of those 
dishes in that state of vomiting. 

3. The third stage is technically known as 
samyag-mithySdrsti. It is mixed stage of the right and 


false attitudes like the taste of curd mixed with sugar, 
which is neither sweet nor sour. This is the stage of 
doubt. In this stage soul accepts neither the perverse 
attitude nor the right one. It remains in dilemma. 

4. The fourth stage is aviratasamyagdrsti , a 
stage of right attitude without right conduct. Though 
in this scheme of GunasthSna it is considered to be 
the fourth stage, but in reality it is the first stage in the 
upward journey of the soul towards its spiritual 
heights. It is the stage in which the soul gets the glim¬ 
pse of truth for the first time. At this stage the self 
knows right as a right and wrong as a wrong but due 
to the lack of spiritual strength, inspite of the know¬ 
ledge and the will, he cannot abstain himself from the 
wrong path of immorality. 

5. The fifth stage is known as desavirata 
samyagdrsti. This is the stage of right attitude with 
partial observance and partial non-observance of 
moral code. A house-holder, who possesses right 
vision and observes five anuvratas, thr eegunavratas 
and four siksSvratas, comes in this category. In this 
stage one knows what is right and also tries to prac¬ 
tise it, but one cannot have lull control over one's 
passions. At this stage there is only partial expression 
of the energy of self-control. After attaining the 
fourth stage, if one develops spiritual strength and has 
control over the second set of four passions, i.e. 
apratySkhySni-kasSya-catuska , one is able to attain 
this stage. 

6. In spiritual journey of the soul, the sixth 
stage is called pramatta-samyata-gunasthSna. It is 
the stage in which the self observes right conduct 
fully. He observes five mahSvratas and other rules of 
moral conduct of a monk, yet he has an attachment 
towards his body and due to this attachement the 
spiritual inertia is still there. This is the stage of self- 
control with spiritual inertia. At the end of this stage 
the aspirant tries to subside or annihilate the third set 
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of four passions and spiritual inertia and climbs the 
seventh ladder. 

7. The seventh stage is the stage of self- 
control and self awareness aiongwith freedom from 
spiritual inertia, which is technically known as 
apramatta-samyata-gunasthSna . At this stage the self 
has full control over his passions and observes the 
moral code without any negligence. This stage can be 
attained by overcoming the nine types of pramSdas or 
unawareness and the three sets of four types of 
passions. From this stage there are two ways open for 
the upward spiritual journey of the soul. They are 
technically known as upasama-srenl and ksapaka- 
sreni. Upa.4ama-sreni is the path of suppression or 
subsidence while the Kasapaka-sreni is the path of 
annihilation. The person, who climbs the ladder of 
spiritual progress by suppressing his passions, is 
bound to fall from spiritual heights but the person 
who climbs up the ladder of spiritual heights through 
the annihilation of his passions ultimately attains 
nirvana or emancipation. 

8. The eighth stage of spiritual development 
is called apUrvakarana. In this stage self attains a 
special purification and spiritual strength, and thus 
becomes capable of reducing the duration and the 
intensity of the previously bonded karmas. At this 
stage soul performs the four processes of thekaima — 
sthitighata ( destruction of the duration of karmas ), 
rasaghSta ( destruction of the intensity of karmas ), 
guna-sankramana ( transformation of the quality of 
karmic matter ) and apUrva-sthitibandha ( bondage 
of an unprecedented kind of duration ). This total 
process is technically known as apOrva-karana. In 
this stage the soul for the first time experiences the 
spiritual bliss and tranquility and emotional disturb¬ 
ances do not effect it much. At this stage the three sets 
of four passions aiongwith anger and pride of the 
fourth set disappear, only subtle deceit and greed 
aiongwith nine sub-passions ( instincts ) remain. 


9. The ninth stage is named as anivrttikarana, 
because the process of anivrttikarana operates in this 
stage. It is also known as bsdara-samparaya guna- 
stbSna , because in this stage there is occasional possi¬ 
bility of the soul being effected by gross passions 
( bSdara-samparSya ), although it has a power of con¬ 
trol over them. At this stage, out of nine sub-passions, 
three types of sexual instinct subside and only six 
instincts and subtle greed remain, but due to the 
presence of sub-passions and subtle greed, a fear of 
attack by gross passions remain. At the end of this 
stage struggle for spiritual progress comes to an end 
and the soul climbs the tenth ladder. 

10. This stage is named as suksmasamparaya- 
gunasthSna , because at this stage only the subtle form 
of greed remains. This greed can be interpreted as the 
subconscious attachment of the soul with the body. 
When this subtle attachment aiongwith remaining 
sub-passions is subsided or annihilated, the soul 
ascends to the next stage. The soul, who has made his 
spiritual progress tlirough the ladder of subsidence 
( upasama-sreni ) ascends to the eleventh gunasthSna 
and the soul, which take up the ladder of annihilation 
( ksapaka-sreni ), climbs directly to the twelfth stage. 

11. This stage is known as upnsSntamohaniya- 
gunasthSna; because in this stage deluding karma 
remains in the subsided form. It is the highest stage 
for those who ascend through the ladder of subsi¬ 
dence or suppression. But ultimately the suppressed 
passions arise and disturb the tranquility of mind. The 
soul invariably descends from this stage either to the 
sixth, fifth or fourth or even first stage. This is 
noteworthy that Jainism does not advocate the 
process of suppression of the passions for the spiritual 
progress. This view of Jainism is further supported by 
the modem psychologists such as Freud etc. 

12. The twelfth stage in the spiritual develop¬ 
ment of the soul is called ksinamoha-gunasthatm. In 
this stage deluding karma, which is the main obstruc- 
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tion in the spiritual progress, is completely destroyed. 
At the end of this stage the rest three ghSti-karma, 
jnSnSvarana, darsanSvarana and antarSya are also 
destroyed and the soul ascends to the thirteenth stage. 

13. This stage is known as sayogi-kevali- 
gunasthSna. In this stage soul attains the four infini¬ 
tes, i.e., infinite knowledge, infinite perception, 
infinite bliss, infinite power and thus becomes omni¬ 
scient. It is the highest stage of spiritual development. 
It is the stage of jlvana-mukti of other systems of 
Indian philosophy. Only due to the existence of four 
non-destructive karmas, i .e.,Syu ( age ),nSma, gotra 
and vedaniya , soul remains in the body till the span of 
age determining karma is not exhausted. 

14. This stage is named as ayogikevali-guna- 
sthSna, because in this stage the omniscient soul 
controls its activities of mind, body and speech and 
thus prepares itself for the final emancipation. In this 
stage the remaining four non-destructive karmas are 
destroyed and the soul, after leaving the body, pro¬ 
ceeds for its heavenly abode at the top of the universe 
and lives their for time-infinite. 

Three Stages of Spiritual Quest 

There are two classifications of spiritual 
quest in Jainism — Theory of fourteen gunasthSnas 
already discussed and the theory of three stages of 
spiritual developments. This second classification is 
based on Upanisadic classification of the soul. The 
Upanisadas have two, three and four-fold classifica¬ 
tion of the soul. In two-fold classification, the soul is 
of two kinds — antahprajhSna and bahisprajfiSna 
( MSndOkyopanisad , 7 ) and in four-fold classifica¬ 
tion, four stages of the soul, are : ( i ) sleeping state, 
( ii ) dreaming state, ( iii ) awakened state and ( iv ) 
transcendental state ( MSndOkyopanisad, 2/12 ). 
Similarly, in Jainism spiritual quest has been sum¬ 
marised in three stages — ( i ) the extrovert self 
( bahirStmS ), ( ii ) the introvert self ( antarStmS ) and 


(iii ) transcendental self ( paramStma ). It is clear that 
in Jainism these three stages of spiritual quest are a 
later developed concept, because neither the cano¬ 
nical works nor the earlier works of Jaina philosophy 
of UmasvSti, Siddhasena DivSkara etc. refer it. In 
Digamabara tradition, for the first time we have a 
mention of these classification in Ac5rya Kunda- 
kunda's MoksaprSbhrta ( 4 ) then in the PajyapSda's 
SamSdhitantra ( 4 ), Svamikum5ra's KSrtikeySnu- 
preksS ( 192 ) and Yogindu's ParamStmaprakSSa 
( 13 ). In Svetambara tradition, Haribhadra has men¬ 
tioned these three states of spiritual quest in his work : 

These three stages are as under : 

1. The extrovert self ( bahirStmS ) : Possesses 
perverse attitude hence consequently does not discri¬ 
minates soul from body, regards the external tiling as 
mine and takes keen interest in the worldly enjoy¬ 
ment. 

2. The introvert self ( antarStmS ) : The self, 
which possessess the right attitude and therefore, 
clearly distinguishes the soul from the body and the 
other external belongings is called an introvert self. It 
does not take interest in the worldly enjoyments, but 
meditates on one's own real nature and regards exter¬ 
nal belongings as alien to it. This has been further 
subdivided into three states — (i ) lower, ( ii ) middle 
and (iii) higher. The soul belonging to fourth stage of 
gunasthSna is called lower introvert self. The soul 
belonging to the fifth or the sixth stage of gunasthSna 
is called middle introvert self and the soul belonging 
to the seventh to twelfth gunasthSna is called higher 
introvert self. 

3. The transcendental self (paramStmS ): The 
self, completely free from ail sorts of impurities and 
passions such as aversion, attachment, pride, anger, 
deceit, greed, sexual desire and other sub-passions. 
According to Jaina tradition this type of self posses¬ 
ses four infinities, i.e., infinite knowledge, infinite 
perception, infinite bliss and infinte power. There are 
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two categories of transcendental Self — (i) Arhatas 
and ( ii ) Siddhas. 

Three-fold Path of Liberation 

The Jaina theory of bondage and liberation of 
the Soul is unique in Indian philosophy. Jainism holds 
that jiva is bound by its own karmas. With every 
activity mental or physical and, however, subtle that 
may be, the karma particles veils the soul and this is 
the bondage of the jiva. Thus, the cause of the 
bondage of the jiva is its own passionate activity of 
mind, body and speech. As the cause of the bondage 
is the union of karma -matter with the soul, the libera¬ 
tion means the separation or complete annihilation of 
these karma -particles. Jainism prescribes three-fold 
path for attainment of liberation. This three-fold 
concept witnessed gradual changes in it between 
c. 3rd-10th A. D. AcSrSAga for the first time in its 6th 
chapter, mentions triySma, but as this term is used 
there vaguely, it is quite difficult to derive any definite 
meaning from it. That is why the commentators 
explained it in different ways. Some explained it as 
three yamas, i.e., non-violence, truth and non¬ 
possession, while some took it as Right knowledge. 
Right faith and Right conduct. In my opinion, this 
term connotes the meaning of non-violence ( nikhitta- 
dan da ), reasonableness ( prajffs ) and composure or 
equanimity of mind. Apart from this three-fold con¬ 
cept we find mention of four-fold path of liberation in 
UttarSdhyayana and Kundakunda's PaficSstiksya. 
This four-fold path includes — Right attitude, Right 
knowledge, Right conduct and Right penance. In 
SamavSySfiga and SthSnSfiga, we find different out¬ 
look as the both of the works mention two-fold, three¬ 
fold, four-fold and five-fold path of liberation. Thus, 
till the canonical age the number of constituents of 
the path of liberation was not fixed. For the first time 
in the UmSsvati's TattvSrthasntra it was fixed as 
three — right knowledge ( samyak-jfiSna ), right faith 
< samyak-dar£ana ) and right conduct ( samyak- 


cSritra ), (three jewels of Jainism ) which are equally 
recognised and well received in both of the sects of 
Jainism — Svetambara and Digamabara alongwith 
their sub-sects. 

In c. 4th-5th the meaning of the constituents 
of this three-fold path was reinterpreted. For example 
the term dariana used in AcSrShga , connoting the 
meaning as 'to see' or 'to observe' got its new interpre¬ 
tation in UttarSdhyayana as 'to believe 1 or 'to have 
faith' in categories ( tattvas ), TattvSrthasntra also 
supports this meaning. Later on, this meaning of 
samyak-darsana was replaced by the meaning as to 
have faith in Arhanta as a 1 Deva i.e., the object of 
worship, Nirgrantha as a teacher ( guru ) and religion 
as non-violence or being benevolent to others. This 
meaning is still in vouge. 

Similarly, the meaning of samyak-jUSna or 
right knowledge also got some new interpretation. In 
the earlier times Jaina thinkers held that the right 
knowledge consists in knowing the things in its real 
nature alongwith its infinite facets. This right know¬ 
ledge is classified into five types in earlier Agamas 
as — ( i ) MatijfiSna — the knowledge obtained 
through five senses and the mind. It includes both 
sense perception as well as rational and inferential 
knowledge, (ii )SrutajffSna— the knowledge acquired 
through language or through symbols and express¬ 
ions or scriptural knowledge, ( iii ) AvadhijhSna — 
extra-sensory perception akin to clairvoyance, ( iv ) 
ManahparyayajRSna — reading the thought-waves of 
others mind and ( v ) KcvalajhSna — perfect know¬ 
ledge. The detailed description about the develop¬ 
ment of these types of knowledge has already been 
discussed in the present article under the heading of 
'Jaina Theory of Knowledge'. 

Later on. Right knowledge was considered as 
the knowledge of the seven categories {tattvas ), i.e., 
jiva (living subtance ), ajiva ( non-living substance ), 
Ssrava (influx of karmic matter ), samvara ( stoppage 
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of the influx of the karmic matter ),nirjar3 ( stoppage 
of the accumulated karmic matter ) and Moksa ( com¬ 
plete annihilation of the karma and to remain in one's 
pure nature ). But after thee. 3rd A. D. the meaning of 
right knowledge changed and it was held that right 
knowledge consisted in the discrimination between 
the self and not-self. The right knowledge is the 
knowledge of the pure self but the pure self can be 
known only through the reference to not-self. Thus, 
knowing the nature of the not-self and differentiating 
it from the self is called the science of discrimination 
( bhcda-vijf(5na ) and this science of discrimination 
constitutes the real meaning of right knowledge. 
Kundakunda (c. 6th A. D. ) has made an exhaustive 
study of the science of discrimination in SamayasSra 
( 207-210 ). He says anger, deceit etc. are due to the 
power of fruition of the karmic matter, hence not the 
real nature of the self. The self is the pure knower. In 
I§topade£a ( 33 ) of PUjyapada Devanandi (c. 6th A. 
D. ) it is mentioned that right knowledge is that in 
which a clear distinction between the self and not-self 
is made. Amrtacandra also followed the same mean¬ 
ing of right knowledge in his works. He says 'he who 
is liberated ( siddha ) has become so, through discri¬ 
mination of self from not-self and who is in bondage, 
is so due to its absence ( SamayasSrakalaia, 132 ). 
Thus, in Jainism during c. 6th-10th A. D-, the right 
knowledge is equated with this science of discrimi¬ 
nation of self and not-self which as a right knowledge 
was well accepted in Jainism as well as in Git3, 
S5nkhy3-Yoga system and S3Akara-Ved3nta also. 

In Jainism right conduct has been described 
from two points of view — real and practical. In the 
earlier Sgamas from real point of view right conduct 
is considered in which the soul is completely free 
from passions and perversities. It is the state of equa¬ 
nimity of mind. In Jainism, it is maintained that 
conduct is dharma, dharma is equanimity and equa¬ 
nimity means the state of self which is free from the 


vectors of attachment and aversion. From practical 
point of view right conduct means the adoption of 
such rules of disciplines as prescribed by the Jinas. 

Later on, right conduct is considered by Jaina 
thinkers on the basis of its two aspects — external and 
internal. These two aspects are technically called 
dravya and bhSva respectively. In Jainism external 
rightness of an action is to be decided in relation with 
other living beings. In other words, external rightness 
of an action depends upon its outer social results. If 
an action results in the well being of others or culti¬ 
vates social good from the practical or extrinsic view¬ 
point, it is called good or right. But the intrinsic purity 
or righteousness of an action depends on the intention 
or motive of the doer. It is purity of intention or 
motive and not the external result, that makes an 
action intrinsically good or bad. In earlier times 
extrinsic aspect was more important for Jainas. In 
Sntrakrtsfiga the Buddhist view is criticised on the 
basis that they neglect the external aspect of an action. 
Later on, stress was given on intrinsic aspect by Jaina 
themselves. It is considered that an action is wrong if 
it is actuated by a bad intention, may it lead to the 
happiness of others. But we must be aware of the fact 
that Jainism being an integral philosophy does not 
hold any one-sided view, it gives due importance to 
the intention as well as the consequences of an action. 
It adds due imporatnee to the social aspects of 
morality. Jainas do not believe in the dualism of 
thought and action. For them a right action is the 
proof of mental purity and the mental purity is the 
basis for the righteousness of an action. This outlook 
about the righteousness of the conduct remained 
unchanged in the later times also. One should be 
aware of the fact that the general code of conduct for 
an house-holder as well as for monks and nuns remai¬ 
ned the same from the earliest time to the c. 10th but 
with the passage of time some changes occurred in 
the interpretation of such rules. 
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In fact, the canonical works have mere skel- 
ton of rules and regulations of conduct, it is only in 
theBhasya ( c. 6th A. D. ) and COmis (c. 7th A. D.). 
Jaina thinkers tried to robe this skelton. They gave not 
only the various interpretations to the rules and regu¬ 
lations for the monks and nuns as well as for the lay 
followers, according to their time and circumstances, 
but discussed in detail their exceptions and atone¬ 
ments also. In the earlier times, it was maintained that 
instead of breaking the rules prescribed for self- 
control, it is better to accept the SamSdhimarana, but 
in those centuries it was maintained that one should 
protect one's self by all means. A monk or a nun who 
protected his life by accepting or resorting to the 
exception was not considered the guilty of breaking 
the rules if his mind was pure. In Oghaniryukti ( 47- 
48 ), it is said that for the proper following of the path 
of liberaton, protection of body is essential. Thus, in 
these centuries accepting the exceptions was favoured. 

So far as the developments or the changes in 
the ethical code of conduct of monks and nuns are 
concerned, the period from c. 3rd-1 Oth A. D. must be 
considered of much importance on the two grounds. 
Firstly, in the c. 4th-5th A. D. a major diversion took 
place in the code of conduct of Jaina monks and nuns. 
Before this said period Jaina sSdhanS meant self¬ 
purification, hence exclusively individualistic, but by 
these centuries, instead of self-purification, stress was 
laid on the propagation as well as survival of Jainism 
in the society. As a result, instead of individual, Jaina 
order ( sangha ) became more important. It was main¬ 
tained that at any cost, the image of Jaina order ( Jaina 
society as a whole ) should not be damaged and for 
this purpose external behaviour was considered of 
much imporatnce than that of internal purification. A 
slogan had been given that an action though pure, if 
against the general will, should not be followed. Not 
only this, but to maintain the dignity of Jaina sangha 
and propogation of Jaina religion various exceptions 


were accepted in earlier code of conduct. Secondly, 
this period is considered very important as most of 
the Jaina sects emerged in this period during c. 4th- 
5th A. D. This period is known as the period of 
Schism in Jaina history. Three important Jama- 
Sects — Digambara, Svetambara and YSpaniya have 
their origin in this period. This is also to be noted that 
before c. 2nd-3rd A. D., the code of conduct of Jaina 
ascetics was very rigorous but from the c. 3rd-4th 
many exceptions-relaxations were accepted in their 
earlier code of conduct. 

The distinguished feature of this age was that 
by this period Jaina ascetics started living in the 
temples and mathas instead of living in outskirts of 
the cities and secluded places. Not only this but ins¬ 
tead of following the vow of non-possession, in its 
true spirit, Jaina monks became the owner of these 
temples, mathas and the properties donated to the 
temples. It was only this period when tradition of 
CaityavSsa, i.e., living in the Jina temples ox mathas 
started. Due to the tendency of CaityavSsa Jaina 
monks became liberal to some extent in their code of 
conduct. They started leading luxurious life ins-tead 
of rigorous one. Inspite of these drawbacks of this 
period one thing is very remarkable that most of the 
important Jaina literature was composed as well as 
written in this period. It is noteworthy that in this 
period (c. 4th-5th A. D. ) writing of the Jaina canons 
as well as other works on palm-leaves was started. 
The Bhattarakas and Yatis made better efforts to pre¬ 
serve the treasure trove of Jaina literature. They offer¬ 
ed the medical services not only to Jaina society but 
to the other people also. Thus, inspite of, some weak¬ 
ness in following the religious code of conduct of 
Jaina monks, they got favour of Jaina society at large 
due to their benevolent services to the society. 
Development of the Concept of Tirthankara 
and Bhakti Movement in Jainism 

The concept of Tirthankara is the pivot. 
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around which the whole Jaina religion revolves. In 
Jainism, Tirthaiikara is regarded as the founder of 
religion as well as the object of worship. Generally, 
the Jaina concept of Tirthaiikara resembles that of 
incarnation ( avatSravSda ) of Hinduism. Both carry 
the same object as they are propounders of religion 
but there is a fundamental difference in both of the 
concepts. According to Gits, the purpose behind the 
incarnation of God is to propound religion and to 
destroy the wicked while in Jainism Tirthaiikara is 
only regarded as propounder of religion, not the des¬ 
troyer of wickeds. Not only this, the second funda¬ 
mental difference betweenavafS/a and Tirthaiikara is 
that, in former the supreme power or God descends 
on earth to reincarnate himself in different forms in 
different ages and in this way, He is the one and only 
person who reincarnates himself from time to time, 
on the contrary, in Jainism every Tirthaiikara is a 
differ-ent person ( Soul) and on account of his special 
personal efforts ( sSdhans ) made in previous births, 
attains the supreme position. Though, it is very diffi¬ 
cult to say that in this entire hypothesis of twenty-four 
Tirthaiikaras and twenty-four A vatSras, who has taken 
to what extent from whom but it is fact that in the 
process of development of their concepts both have 
influenced each other. 

The word Tirthaiikara is being used from time 
immemorial. It mainly connotes the meaning as one 
who eastablishes four-fold order ( caturvidha safigha ). 
According to the old Buddhist literature, such as, 
DighanikSya and SuttanipSta ( at the time of Buddha 
and MahSvira ) there were flourished several persons 
who declared themselves as Tirthaiikaras. Digha¬ 
nikSya mentions the Jfiataputra MahSvira as one of 
the six Buddha's contemporaneous Tirthaiikaras. 
Though, it seems quite amazing because the first 
Srutaskandha of AcSrSnga and SntrakrtSiiga, elabo¬ 
rately describing the life of MahSvira, do not call him 
as Tirthaiikara . It shows that these agamic texts are 


more older than that of DighanikSya. In the whole 
Jaina Sgamic literature, the word 'Tirthaiikara' is used 
for the first time 'mUttarSdhyayana and in second part 
of AcSrSnga. Words like Arhat, Jina, Buddha are 
frequently used in excessive form in the old Agamas, 
the synonyms of Tirthaiikara. Presently, the word 
Tirthaiikara has become a specific term of Jaina 
tradition. 

Chronologically, the concept of Tirthaiikara 
came into existence betweenc. 3rd-1 st B. C. So far as 
the fully developed concept of Tirthaiikara is concer¬ 
ned, the first complete list of Tirthankaras is found in 
the appendix of the SamavSySiiga which was incor¬ 
porated at the time of Valabhi council, i.e., c. 5th 
A.D. Among Jaina Sgamas the first part of 
AcSrSnga, considered as the oldest extant Jaina text 
( c . 5th B. C. ), mentions the ascetic life of Mahavlra 
only. SntrakrtSiiga which describes some special 
features of Mahavira’s life only hints about PSrgva's 
tradition. RsibhSsita mentions PSisva and VardhamSna 
( Mahavira ) as Arhat Rsi. The second part of 
AcSrSnga, for the first time describes MahSvira as 
Tirthaiikara alongwith some details of his parents, 
mentioning them as PSrsvSpatya. UttarSdhyayana 
clearly mentions some of the life-incidents of 
Tirthaiikara' s like Aristanemi, PHrsva and Mahavira, 
whereas it indicates only the name of Rsabha, Santi, 
Kunthu and Ara. Similarly, the NamipavajjS, the 9th 
chapter of UttarSdhyayana, elaborately describes the 
facts about Nami but it does not mention Nami as 
Tirthaiikara. Even inKalpasOtra, there are some details 
about the life of MahSvira, PSrsva, Aristanemi and 
Rsabha out of twenty-four Tirthankaras. Remaining 
names of second to twenty first Tirthaiikaras , seem to 
be incorporated in the list of Tirthankaras, later on in 
c. 4th-5th A. D. In Digambara tradition earliest des¬ 
cription about 24 Tirthaiikaras is found for the first 
time in Tiloyapannatti, which is supposed to be com¬ 
posed after c. 5th A. D. So far as iconographical 
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evidences are concerned only images of the four 
TlrthaAkaras — MahSvira, PSrsva, Ari§tanemi and 
R§abha — are found during c. 3rd B. C.-lst A. D. 
The images of other TlrthaAkaras are of later period, 
i.e., after c. 2nd-3rd A. D. This suggests that the 
concept of 24 TlrthaAkaras came into existence only 
after c. 3rd. With the development of the concept of 
TlrthaAkaras the system of their worship ( POjB- 
paddhati ) also came into prominence. 

jainism emerged as an ascetic religion. Initia¬ 
lly, it laid more stress on austerity and meditation. In 
the beginning all sorts of ceremonial or sacrificial 
performances (karmakBntfa ) were totally absent in it. 
It was only a religion of self-purification. In Agamas 
there are no traces of ceremonial performances or any 
system of idol worship or religious adoration, asking 
for the grace of God. In Jaina tradition, for the first 
time the six essential duties ( satfSvasyakas ), i.e., 
practice for equanimity ( SSmSyika ), praising twenty- 
four TlrthaAkaras ( CaturvinvSati stavana ), paying 
respect to ScSryas ( vandanS ), atonement of blemi¬ 
shed activities ( pratikramana ), mortification (kSyo- 
tsarga ) and taking some vow ( pratySkhyBna ) were 
introduced. 

Most probably, inc. 2nd-3rd B. C., these six 
essentials ( sadBvaiyakas ) got ordained and esta¬ 
blished. Archaeological evidences emphatically 
show that in Jaina tradition, making of the Jaina 
images was started in c. 3rd-4th B. C., but no evidence 
found about the modes of worshipping these idols, 
particularly in ancient Agamas. For the first time, 
RByapaseniyasutta mentions the rituals of worshipp¬ 
ing of Jina-image. A comparative study proves that it 
was only an adoption of Hindu method of worshipp¬ 
ing their dieties. Though, some of the portions of 
RByapaseniyasutta are undoubtedly old, but the 
portion which deals with the art of temple building 
and rituals relating to the worship is still older and 
belongs to thee. 3rd-4th A. D. To me, it appears that 


the development of devotionalism and ceremonial 
performances in Jainism, started fromc. 3rd-4th A. D. 
In this period, the Hindu system of ceremonial 
perfomance and worship was adopted in Jainism with 
minor changes. Starting from the period of Lord 
ParSva and Mahavira upto the c. 2nd A. D., the 
Sramanic tradition in gene-ral and Jainism in 
particular joined hands in the development of new 
spiritualistic Hinduism, through condemning all sorts 
of ceremonial as well as sacri-ficial performances 
alongwith Vedic sacerdotalism, but Jainism itself 
started imitating blindly the Hindu rituals in c. 3rd- 
4th, arid thus a variety of ceremonial offerings came 
into existence in the Jaina religious practices. This 
blind adoption of Hindu practices occured not only in 
SvetSmbara and Yapanlya tradi-tion of Northern 
India but in the Digambara sect of South India also. 
As a result, not only the Vaisnava system of worship 
and ceremonies started in the Jaina temples but 
sacrificial offerings and ladles became prevalent. 
Due to these influences of Hindu caste system and 
untouchability also paved their way in Jainism. Jaina 
lay-devotees started wearing brahmanical sacred 
thread (yajfiopavita ) and performing sacrifices and 
sacrificial ladles. AcSraya Jinasena ( c. 8th A. D. ) 
had adopted all the Hindu sanctifying rites 
( samskSras ), with some modifications in his work 
AdipurBna. 

Following blindly, the Hindu mantras of 
worshipping, Jaina lay devotees started invoking and 
departing the TlrthaAkaras in their PnjS ceremonies, 
while according to the Jaina philosophy the Tlrtha¬ 
Akaras neither come nor depart after final emancipa¬ 
tion, as well as they may not be adored as the object of 
worship for the worldly attainment, as they are free 
from all types of attachment and aversion ( vitarSga ). 
But a lay-devotee always remains in search of such a 
diety who can save him from worldly calamities and 
help him in worldly attainments. For this purpose 
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Jaina 5c3ryas accepted several Hindu godesses like 
Kali, MahSkSli, PadmSvati, AmbikS, SiddhSyikS, etc. 
as demi-goddesses ( Yaksis ). They accepted various 
rituals and incantations for worshipping these 
goddesses. Thus, in between c. 5th-8th A. D. several 
Hindu gods and godesses became part and parcel of 
Jaina deities. The special feature of this age was that 
performing arts like Dance, Music etc., which were 
strongly opposed in earlier Sgamas, such as UttarS- 
dhyayana strongly expounds all sorts of dances as 
vexation and songs as lamentation, are cropped in 
Jaina system of worship, gradually. This description 
of fine arts in RSyapaseniya , as a part of Jaina way of 
worship was incorporated in about the c. 5th A. D. at 
the time of Valabbi-vScanS. This depicts a complete 
picture of gradual development of fine arts like 
Sculpture, Dance, Music, Drama etc. in Jaina tradi¬ 
tion. When the Tantrism and VSmamSrga came in¬ 
vogue in c. 5th-6th A. D., Jainism could not save it¬ 
self from the impact of these traditions. Being an 
ascetic and spiritual religion. Jainism was not much 
affected with VSmamSrga but TSntrism and ceremo¬ 
nial performances of Hinduism definitely left their 
impact on it. 

Development of Various Arts & Architecture in 
Jainism in Early Period 

Archaeological evidences emphatically show 
that in Jaina tradition the making of Jaina images 
strated in c. 4th-3rd B. C. Though, on the basis of 
Harappan Teracotas and seals some Jaina scholars 
opine that tradition of making Jaina images is as old 
as the Harappan culture, yet it is very difficult to 
prove these teracotas and seals as of Jaina origin. 
Later, in the KhSrvela epigraphs {c. 2nd B. C. ) it is 
clearly mentioned that Nandas ( c. 4th B. C. ) had 
taken away the Jaina images from Orissa to Patna 
which is enough to prove that the making of Jaina 


images was prevalent in c. 4th B. C. The earliest 
Jaina image, found from Lohanipur, Patna, belongs to 
Mauryan period (c. 3rd B. C. ). Several Jaina images 
alongwith epigraphs have been found from Mathura 
and remains of Jaina temples from KankSlItilS. 
Among those, the earliest images date from c. 2nd B. 

C. -2nd A. D. Many of these images are found with 
dated epigraphs of KusSna period, i. e.,c. 1 st-2nd A. 

D. So far as the literary evidences are concerned, we 
for the first time, find in RSyapaseniyasutta, the 
details of temple architecture and the rituals related to 
idol-worship. The RSyapaseniyasutta is undoubtedly 
an early work, and its portion dealing with temple 
architecture and various performing arts, by no means, 
can be of later period than c. 3rd A. D., because its 
various incarnations (avatSras ) tally with the archa¬ 
eological remains of c. lst-2nd of Kahkalltila, 
Mathura. 

Though the development of various secular 
arts and sciences was a movement, independent of 
any religious tradition, yet it may be noted that religi¬ 
ous traditions not only contributed in their develop¬ 
ment, but also decided the direction of development. 
Jainas believe that various arts and sciences were 
developed by Lord Rsabha, the first Tirthankara. In 
Jaina canonical literature 64 arts of women and 72 
arts of men are mentioned. We have a general 
reference to these arts / sciences in SDtrakrtSdga, 
JfiStSdbarmakathS, AntakrddasS, SamavSySAga, 
AnuttaraupapStikadasS, RSyapaseniyasutta, 

JambadvipaprajfSapti, etc. Though in these canonical 
works we do not find any details about these yet on 
the basis of these works and their commentaries Dr. 
N. L. Jain, in his book ( Scientific Contents in PrSkrta 
Canons, P. V., Varanasi, 1996 ) has presented the 
following list of various arts and sciences prevalent in 
c. 2nd-3nd A. D. 
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Different Types of Learning Arts and Sciences in Various Canons 



1 

SK 

2 

RP 

3 

AKT 

4 

GDK 

5 

ANU 

6 

JDP 

Number of Learnings 

64 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

1. Terrestriology ( Storms ) 

✓ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2. Meterology 

■/ 

-- 

-'—‘ 

• 



3. Dreamology 

S 

— 

— 


' 


4. Astrology 

y 

-- 

-— 

-- 



5. Science of Limbal Movement 

y 

— 

-* 

—— 

- 


6. Science of notes ( birds ) 

✓ 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

7. Palmistry 


— 

— 

•- 

-- 

— 

8. Science of Distinctive marks in body 


— 

— 

y 


y 

9. Science of Women Studies 

✓ 

y 

y 

y 

y 

10. Science of Men Studies 


y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

11. Science of Horses ( Training & Management ) 

✓ 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

12. Science of Elephants ( Training & Management) ✓ 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

13. Science of Cows and Oxen 

y 

— 

y 

y 

y 

y 

14. Science of Sheep 

V 

— 

— 




15. Science of Poultry 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 


16. Science of Portridge 

y 

— 

— 




17. Science of Quai Is 

y 

— 

— 


- 


18. Science of Young Quails 

y 

-• 

-— 

1 



19. Science of Royal Wheels 

y 

y 

— 

—— 



20. Science of Royal Umbrella 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

21. Science of Royal Sceptre 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

22. Science of Swords 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

23. Gemology ( Precious Stones ) 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

24. Science of Coinage, Cowries or Special Gems 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

25. Science of Shieldings 

y 

— 

— 

■ - 



26. Science of Prosperity 

y 

— 

— 

— 



27. Science of Fiascos 

y 

— 

■- 

— 

— ■ 


28. Science of Natural or Acquired Conception 

y 

— 

-- 

— 

- 


29. Science of Stimulation 

y 

— 

— 

-- 



30. Atharva-vedic Incantation 

y 

— 

-- 




31. Science of Jugglery/Magic 

y 

— 

— 




32- Science of Oblation with Fire 

y 

— 

— 

— 



33. Archery 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

34. Science of Moon 

y 

— 

— 

— 

— 



ial 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

35. 

Science of Sun 

y 

— 

—- 

— 

— 

— 

36. 

Science of Venus 

y 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

37. 

Science of Jupiter 

y 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

38. 

Meteorology 

y 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

39. 

Science of Glow of Horizon 

y 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

40. 

Science of Notes of Animals 

y 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

41. 

Science of Notes of Special Birds 

y 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

42. 

Prognostics of Dust-falls 

y 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

43. 

Prognostics of Hair-falls 

y 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

44. 

Prognostics of Meat-falls 

y 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—* 

45. 

Prognostics of Blood-falls 

y 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

46. 

Science of Goblins 

y 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

47. 

Science of Semi-goblins 

y 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

48. 

Science of Sleeping 

y 

y 

— 

— 

—_ 

— 

49. 

Science of Unlocking 

y 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

50. 

Candalic Leaming/Psychotherapy 

y 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

51. 

Shabari ( Kiratana ) Language 

y 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

52. 

Dravida ( Tamila ) Language 

y 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

53. 

Kalingi ( Oriya ) Language 

y 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

54. 

Garni (A specific cardiolic) Language 

y 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

55. 

Gandhari Language 

y 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

56. 

Science of Descending 

y 

— 

— 

— 

-— 

— 

57. 

Science of Ascending 

y 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

58. 

Science of Yawning 

y 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

59. 

Science of Sustainance 

y 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

60. 

Science of Embracing/Clinging 

y 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—— 

61. 

Science of Dispeptisation 

y 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

62. 

Science of Surgery and Medicine 

y 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

63. 

Demonology/De-demonology 

y 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

64. 

Science of Invisibility/Disappearance 

y 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

65. 

Art of Writing 

— 

y 

y 

y 

y 


66. 

Mathematics 

— 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

67. 

Dramatics 

— 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

68. 

Vocal Music 

— 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

69. 

Instrumental Music 

— 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

70. 

Science of Musical Notes, Phonetics 

— 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

71. 

Science of Percussion Instruments 

— 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

72. 

Science of Orchestra 

— 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 
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I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

73. 

Art of Gambling 

— 

y 

y 

y 

y 

✓ 

74. 

Special type of Gambling/Ait of Speech 

— 

y 

y 

y 

y 

v' 

75. 

Art of Playing by Dice 

— 

y 

y 

y 

y 


76. 

Art of Playing by Special Dice 

— 

y 

y 

y 

y 


77. 

Art of Quick Poetics/Guarding City 

— 

y 

y 

y 

y 

✓ 

78. 

Water Purificat ion/Ceramics 

— 

y 

y 

y 

y 


79. 

Food Science/Agriculture 

— 

y 

y 

y 

y 

✓ 

80. 

Art of Soft/Medicated Drinks 

— 

y 

y 

y 

y 

. v' 

81. 

Textiles and Fabrication 

— 

y 

y 

y 

y 

✓ 

82. 

Cosmetics and Perfumery 

— 

y 

y 

y 

y 

✓ 

83. 

Science of Bed-dressing 

— 

y 

y 

y 

y 

✓ 

84. 

Art of Composing Arya-metrics 

— 

y 

y 

y 

y 


85. 

Art of Riddlery Poetics 

— 

y 

y 

y 

y 

✓ 

86. 

Magadhan Language Poetics 

— 

y 

y 

y 

y 

✓ 

87. 

Art of Comp. Non-samskrta 32 Letter Poetics 

— 

y 

y 

y 

y 

✓ 

88. 

Art of Comp. GitikS- meter Poetics 

— 

y 

y 

y 

y 

✓ 

89. 

Art of Comp. Anustup- meter Poetics 

— 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

90. 

Chemistry of Silver 

— 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

91. 

Chemistry of Gold 

— 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

92. 

Art of Goldsmithy 

— 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

93. 

Women Cosmetisation 

— 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

94. 

Building/Architectural Engineering 

— 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

95. 

Town Planning 

— 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

96. 

Construction of Army Barracks 

— 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

97. 

Science of Measures 

— 

y 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

98. 

Astrology/Medicine/Military Science : 

Counter movement of Army Art 

— 

y 

y 

y 

y 

✓ 

99. 

Military Science : Arraying of Army 

— 

y 

y 

y 

y 

v' 

100. 

Cyclic Arraying of Army 

— 

y 

y 

y 

y 

✓ 

101. 

Garudic Arraying of Army 

— 

y 

y 

y 

y 

✓ 

102. 

Wedge Arraying 

— 

y 

y 

y 

y 

✓ 

103. 

General Fighting 

— 

y 

y 

y 

y 

✓ 

104. 

Wrestling 

— 

y 

y 

y 

y 

✓ 

105. 

Intense Fighting 

— 

y 

y 

y 

y 

✓ 

106. 

Sight Fighting/Stick Fighting 

— 

y 

y 

y 

y 


’.07. 

Fist Fighting/Boxing/Pugilistic Fighting 

— 

y 

y 

y 

y 


108. 

Hand-to-Hand Fighting 

— 

y 

y 

y 

y 


109. 

Creeperlike Fighting 

— 

y 

y 

y 

y 

✓ 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

110. 

Art of Divnie Arrows/Transformation 

— 

■/ 

y 

y 

y 

y 

111. 

Art of Swordsmanship 

— 

S 

y 

y 

y 

y 

112. 

Silver Digest ( Pak ) 

— 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

113. 

Gold Digest ( Pak ) 

— 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

114. 

Metal Digest 

— 

y 

— 

— 

— 

— 

115. 

Jewel-Gem Digest 

— 

y 

— 

— 

— 

— 

116. 

Rope Tricks 

— 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

117. 

Circular Play-tricks/Playing with Fabrics 

— 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

118. 

Special Type of Gambling ( Nalika-khela ) 

— 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

119. 

Art of Piercing Leaves 

— 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

120. 

Art of Drilling Hard Earth 

— 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

121. 

Art of Animation/Inanimation 

— 

y 

— 

— 

-—- 

— 

122. 

Science of Omens/Omenology 

— 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

123. 

Sc. of Dramatic Dressing/Painting 

— 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

124. 

Science of Planet Rahu 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

125. 

Planetology 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

126. 

Town Planning 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

127. 

Army Barracking 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

128. 

Horses Training 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

129. 

Elephant Training 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

130. 

Knowledge of Special Learning 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

131. 

Science of Incarnation 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

132. 

Science of Knowing Secrets 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

133. 

Science of Direct Knowing About Objects 

— 

— 

— 

— 

y 

— 

134. 

Planetory Motion/Science of Military 

Movements 



y 

y 

y 

135. 

Chemistry of Perfumes 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

136. 

Art of Flowering/Tasting of Foods/ Art of 
Wax-technique 


_ 


y 


- 

137. 

Counter Arraying of Army 

— 

— 

y 

y 

y 

138. 

Art of Home Construction 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

139. 

Powder Technology 

— 

— 

y 

y 

y 

y 

140. 

Art of Inanimation 

— 

— 

y 

y 

y 

y 

141. 

Agriculture 

— 

— 

y 

y 

y 

y 

142. 

Science of Architecture 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-- 


Total 

64 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 
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Conclusion 

To conclude, I would like to mention here 
some of the specialities of early Jainism. Though 
early Jainism was much rigorous in its code of 
conduct yet on the other hand it was very liberal in its 
approach. The earliest Jaina canonical works, Sutra- 
krtahga and RsibhSsita not only incorporate the 
preachings of the various sages of Upanisadic, 
Buddhists and some other Sramanic traditions, but 
call them Arhat, Rsis, as acceptable to their own 
tradition. Furthermore, SUtrakrtShga, propounding 
this liberalism, says "One who praises one’s own 
views as true and condemns others view as false dis¬ 
torts the truth and remains conflnd to the cycle of 
birth and death." It was the non-violent, liberal and 
assimilating approach of early Jaina thinkers which 
gave birth to the non-absolutism ( AnekSntavSda ), 
the fundamental principle of Jaina philosophy. On the 
basis of this principle early Jaina thinkers built their 
philosophical structure and developed their meta¬ 
physical and epistemological theories in which they 
tried to reconcile beautifully the rival views of Indian 
philosophy. Whether it was the question of 
metaphysical theories or the epistemological prob¬ 
lems of Philosophy, they always tried for the recon¬ 
ciliation of the opposite conflicting views. 

Though, some of the basic concepts of Jaina 
Philosophy such as PahcSstikSyavSda, eight types of 
karmagranthi and five-fold knowledge were prevalent 
even before the times of Lord Mah5vlra or of Lord 
Parsva, but the concepts such as three-fold nature of 
reality, six substances, two-fold and seven-fold divi¬ 
sion of Nayas, four-fold.Mfcsep.3s, different Anuyoga- 


dvSras and doctrine of SySdvada and Saptabhangi 
have developed gradually in due course of time. 
Barring the concept of Saptabhangi, fourteen Guna- 
sthSnas and six types of PramSnas, all other concepts 
of Jaina metaphysics and epistemology took their 
shape before c. 2nd-3rd A. D. It is the TattvSrtha- 
sutra of Um5sv5ti and its auto-commentary ( c. 3rd 
A.D. ) in which Jaina philosophy for the first time, 
was presented in a systematic form. But it was not the 
last stage of the development of the Jaina philosophy, 
since various new definitions and details about these 
concepts were formulated even after this period 
which I would like to discuss in the second volume of 
this project. In developing their own philosophical 
system, Jaina thinkers while on the one hand, have 
accomodated various philosophical concepts of other 
contemporary Indian schools, on the other hand they 
synthesised the various contradictory theories of 
Indian schools of thought in such a way that the con¬ 
tradictions are completely dissolved in the non-ab- 
solutistic broader perspective. It is the most important 
contribution of early Jaina thinkers to the Indian 
philosophy. 

But in the process of adopting the thoughts 
and practices of other Indian systems, particularly 
Hinduism, caste-system, untoucliability, wearing of 
sacred thread and various other rituals also creeped 
their way in Jainism. As a result spiritualistic Jainism 
became ritualistic. Though it was a later development 
( c. 6th-7th A. D. ) yet, it no doubt had given some 
scratches to the ideal spiritualistic image of Jainism. 
It was necessary, perhaps, for the survival of Jainism 
in the middle centuries of Indian history. 
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Brahmanic and Sramanic Cultures : A Comparative Study 


We cannot appreciate Indian culture completely 
without understanding its different constituents, i.e. Jainism, 
Buddhism, and Hinduism. So, one thing must be clear in 
our mind that studies and researches in the field of Indology 
are not possible in isolation. Ln fact, jainism, Buddhism, 
and Hinduism are so intermingled and mutually influenced 
that to have a proper comprehension of one, the understan¬ 
ding of the others is essential. 

However, two distinct trends have been pre dominating 
in Indian culture from its earliest days, known as Brahmanic 
and Sramanic. No doubt, these two trends ate distinguishable 
but at the same time we must be aware of the fact they are 
not separable. Though on the basis of some peculiarities in 
theory, we can distinguish them yet in practice, it is very 
difficult to divaricate them because neither of the two 
remained uninfluenced by the other. The earlier Sramanic 
trends and its later phases. Jainism and Buddhism, were 
influenced by the Vedic tradition and vice a versa. The 
concept of tapas or austerity, asceticism, liberation, 
meditation, equanimity and non-violence, earlier absent in 
the Vedas, came into existence in Hinduism through 
Sramanic influence. The Upanisadas and the Gita evolved 
some new spiritual definitions of Vedic rituals. Both are 
the representatives of the dialogue taken place in Sramanic 
and Vedic traditions. 

'Hie Upanisadic trend of Hinduism is not a pure form 
of Vedic religion. It incorporated in itself various Sarmanic 
tenets which gave a new dimension to Vedic religion. 
Thus, we can say that our Hinduism is an intermingling of 
Vedic and Sramanic traditions. The vioce raised by our 
ancient Upanisadic Rsis, Munis and Sramanas against the 
ritualistic.and worldly outlook of caste-ridden Brahminism, 
became more strong in the form of Jainism and Buddhism 
along with other minor Sramanic sects. Infact, the Upanisa¬ 
dic trend as well as Jainism and Buddhism provided refuge 
to those fed up with Vedic ritualism and the worldly outlook 
on life. Not only Jainism and Buddhism but some other 
sects and schools of Indian thought such as Ajivakas and 
Samkhyas also adopted more or less the same course towards 
Vedic ritualism. However, jainism and Buddhism were 
more candid and vehement in their opposition towards 
Vedic ritualism. They outrightly rejected animal sacrifices 
in yajiias, the birth-based caste-system and the infallibility 


of the Vedas. In Mahavira and Buddha, the most prominent 
preachers (exponents), we find the real crusaders; whose 
tirade, against caste-ridden and ritualistic Brahminism, 
touching a low water-mark and crumbling under its inner 
inadequacies, gave a severe jolt to it. Jainism and Buddhism 
came forward to sweep away the long accumu-lated excresc¬ 
ence, grown on Indian culture in the form of rituals, casteism, 
and superstitions. 

But we shall be mistaken if we presume that in their 
attempt to clear away the dirt of Vedic ritualism, Jainism 
and Buddhism remained untouched. They were also 
considerably influenced by Vedic rituals. Ritualism, in the 
new form of Tantric practices, crept into Jainism and 
Buddhism and became part and parcel of their religious 
practices and mode of worship. With the impact of Hindu 
Tantricism, Jainas adopted various Hindu deities and their 
mode of worship with some changes, which were suited to 
their religious temperament but were alien to Jainism in its 
original form. The Jaina concept of SaSana Devata or 
Yaksa-Yaksis is nothing but a Jaina version of Hindu 
deities. As 1 have pointed out earlier, the influence has been 
reciprocal. This can be demonstrated by the fact that on one 
side Hinduism accepted Rsabha and Buddha as incarnation 
of God while on the other Jainism included Rama and 
Kr$na in its list of Salaka Purv$as. A number of Hindu 
Gods and Goddesses were accepted as consorts of Tirthaii- 
karas such asSarasvaU, Laksmi, Kali, Mahakali.CakreSvan, 
AmbikS, Padm3vati and Siddhika. 

The moot point I intend to make is that different 
religious traditions of our great Indian culture have borrowed 
various concepts from one another and that it is die duty to 
study and highlight this mutual impact, which is the need 
of the hour, and thus bridge the gulf existing between 
different religious systems. 

Though it is true that the Sramanic tradition, in general 
and Jainism and Buddhism, in particular have some distinct 
features discriminating them from the Vedic or Brahmanic 
tradition, yet they are not foreigners. They are the children 
of the same soil who came forward with a spitit of reform. 
It is sometimes mistakenly thought that Jainism and 
Buddhism were a revolt against Bramhanism. Western 
scholars in particular maintain this notion. But here I would 
like to say that it was not revolt but reform. In fact. Vedic 
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and Sramanic traditions are not rival traditions as some 
Western and Indian scholars think. There seems to have 
been a deliberate effort to create a gulf between Jainism 
and Buddhism on the one hand and Hinduism on the other, 
by Western scholars. Unfortunately some Indian scholars, 
even Jaina scholars, also supported their views but in my 
humble opinion this was a step in the womg direction. It 
is true that Sramanic and Vedic taditions have divergent 
views on certain religious and philosophical issues; their 
ideals of living also differ considerably. But this does not 
mean that they are rivals or enemies of each other. As 
passions and reason, Sreya and preya, in spite of being 
different in their very nature, are the components of human 
personality, so is the case with Sramanic and Vedic tradi¬ 
tions. Though inheriting distinct features, they are the 
components of one whole Indian culture. Jainism and 
Buddhism were not rivals to Hinduism, but what they 
preached to the Indian society was an advance stage in the 
field of spirituality compared to Vedic ritualism. 

If the Upanisadic trend, in spite of taking a divergent 
stand from Vedic ritualism, is considered part and parcel of 
Hinduism, what is the difficulty in measuring Jainism Mid 
Buddhism with the same yardstick? Again if Samkhyas 
and Mimimsakas, Advaitists and Dvaitists, in spite of 
having different philosophies and pathways, belong to the 
Hinduism, why not Jainism and Buddhism? If the Upanisa¬ 
dic tradition is considered an advance from Vedic ritualism 
to spirituality, then we have to admit that Buddhism and 
Jainism have also followed the same path with a more 
enthusiatic spirit. They worked for the betterment of weaker 
sections of Indian society and redemption from priesthood 
and ritualism. They preached the religion of common men, 
founded on the firm footing of moral virtues rathor on 
some external rituals. 

Today, researchers in the field of Jainology need a 
new approach to reinterpret the relationship between 
Jainism, Buddhism, and Hinduism — particularly the 
Upanisadic trend — in the light of ancient Jaina texts such 


as Acaraiiga, SutrakrtMga, and ISibbasiyaim. I am confidant 
that an impartial and careful study of these texts will 
remove the misconception that Jainism and Hinduism are 
rival religions. In Acaraiiga we find a number of passages 
similar to those of the Upanisada in word, style as well as 
in essence. Acaraiiga mentions £ramana and Brahmana 
simultaneously. This proves that for the preacher of 
Acaraiiga, Sramana and Brabmana are not rival traditions 
as they were considered later on. In Sulrakrtanga we find 
mention of some Upanisadic Rsis such as Videhanami, 
Bahuk, Asitadevala, DvaipSyana, and Parasara. They were 
accepted as the Rsis of their own traditions though they 
followed a different code of conduct. Sulrakrtanga addres¬ 
ses them as great ascetics and great men (maha-purusa) 
who attained the ultimate gole of life, i.e. liberation. 

Rsibhasita, considered as the part of a Jaina canon, 
also mentions the teachings of Narada, Asitadevala, Angiras, 
ParaSara, Arana, Narayana, Yajnavalkya, Uddalaka, Vidura, 
and others. They have been called Arhal Rsis. Its writing 
in the Jaina tradition is sign of the tolerance and openness 
of Jainism on the one hand. On the other hand it shows that 
the stream of Indian spirituality is one at its source, 
irrespective of their division later into the Upanisa-dic, 
Buddhist, Jaina, Ajivaka and other rivulets. This work is a 
clear proof of the assimilative and tolerant nature of Indian 
thought. Today, when we are deeply bogged down in 
communal separatism and strife, this great work could be 
an enlightening guide. 

Thus, the position, these Upanisadic Rsis held in 
early books of Jainism, is clear evidence that the stream of 
Indian spirituality is one at its source. We cannot have a 
proper understanding of these trends if we treat them in 
isolation. Acaraiiga, Sulrakrtanga and Rsibhasita may be 
understood in a better way only in the light of the Upanisad 
as and vice a versa. Similarly, the SuttanipSta, Dhammapada, 
ThergathS, and other works of the Pali canon may be 
properly studied only in the light of the Prakrta Jaina 
canons and the Upanisadas. 
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Ours is the age of tremendous growth of knowledge 
and scientific discoveries. Paradoxically, at the same time, 
we can call it also the age of anxiety and mental tension. 
Our traditional values and beliefs have been eroded by this 
growth of scientific knowledge. We know more about the 
atom than the values needed for a meaningful and peaceful 
life. We are living in a state of chaos. Our life is full of 
anxiety, excitement, emotional disorder and value-conflicts. 
In this age of anxiety American people alone are lavishly 
draining out more than 10 billion dollars per annum on 
wine and other alcoholic drugs. Today, what is needed for 
man is the mental peace and the capacity for complete 
integration with his own personality and with his social 
environment. This can only be achieved through the practice 
of samatva, i.e. mental equanimity or calm disposition. 
The theory of samatva yoga has been preached in India 
more than two thousand years ago by Lord Mahavira and 
Lord Kr$na. 

Concept of Samatva in General 

The concept of samatva is the cardinal one of Jainism 
and Giti. it pivots the ethics of Jainism and Gita. In 
English, we can term it as excellent blend of equality, 
equilibrium, harmony, integration and rightness. But none 
of these terms depict the true meaning of the word samatva 
and the exact sense in which it is used in the context of 
Indian philosophy, hence better to use it without translating 
it into English. The word samatva has different meanings 
in different contexts. Sometimes it means a balanced state 
of mind, undisturbed by all kinds of sorrows and emotional 
excitements, pleasures and pains and achievements and 
disappointments. Sometimes it refers to the quality of a 
personality, completely free from the vectors of aversion 
and attachment, or that with mental equilibrium (tew or 
f&RTHst). The word samatva also denotes the feeling of 
equality with the fellow-beings Loosely 

speaking, it also conveys the meaning of social equality 
and social integration. Ethically, the term sam or samkyak 
suggests rightness We must be aware of the fact 

that in all its different imports the term samatva is associated 
with some kind of mental psychological state, having some 
impact on our social and individual adjustment. 


Concept of Samatva in Jainism 

In a Jaina text VyakhySprajnaptisutia there is a con¬ 
versation between Lord Mahavira and Gautama. Gautama 
asks Mahavira : "What is the nature of soul ?’’ Mahavira 
answers, "The nature of soul is samatva (3trun? ztmrse)" 
Gautama again asks, "What is the ultimate end of soul ?", 
Mahavira replies; "The ultimate end of soul is also samatva 
(3troiu 3t|). 

This view, the real nature of soul is samatva, is further 
supported by Acarya Kundakunda. In his famous work 
SamayasSra he deals with the nature of soul. Probably, he 
is the only Jaina Acarya who used the word samaya or 
Samayasara instead of Atman or Jiva. The Acarya has 
purposely used this word for Atman. So far as I know, no 
commentator of Samayasara has raised the question as to 
why Kundakunda and used the word samaya for Jiva or 
soul. 1 think the word 'samaya' may be a Prakrt version of 
Samskrt word WR: zj: which means one who has the quality 
of samatva. Further, the word Samayasara may also be 
defined in the similar fashion. It can be concluded, therefore, 
that one who possesses samatva as his essential nature is 
called samayasara ztk aa wnrare). Acarya 

Kundakunda also equated the word 'samaya'with svabhava 
or essential nature. He used the words sva-samaya and 
para-samaya. Sva-samaya means inner characteristics and 
para-samaya means resultant characteristics. Sva-samaya 
has been explained as an ultimate end. In this way, according 
to Kundakunda too, the nature and ultimate end of soul is 
samatva. Further more, according to the Jaina Ethics the 
way through which this ultimate end can be achieved is 
also samatva, known in Prakrit as samaiya (wflrjzj) or 
samahi (ztrj%). In this way, the three basic presuppositions 
of Jaina Ethics, the moral agent (ztraay), the ultimte end 
(Ttitzi) and the path through which this ultimate end can be 
achieved (aitr-fi uni), are equated with the term samatva. In 
Jaina ethics end and means are not external to the moral 
agent, but part and parcel of his own nature and potentially 
present in him. Someone may ask : "What is the difference 
between a siddha and a sadhaka"? My humble answer to 
this question is that the difference between those two is not 
qualitative but quantitative in nature. It is a difference 
between capability and actuality. By means of sadhana, we 
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can exhibit only what is potentially present in us. That is 
the whole process of sSdbana is the transforming of 
capability into actuality. According to the Jaina tradition, 
if samatva is not our real intrinsic nature, we cannot achieve 
it by means of sadhana, because sadhana is nothing but a 
practice of samatva. The three-fold path, of right knowledge, 
right belief and right conduct, depends entirely on the 
concept of samatva for its rightness. The three-fold path is 
only an application of samatva to the three aspects of our 
conscious activities, i.e. knowing, feeling and willing. 
According to the Jain Ethics, samatva should be a directive 
principle of the activities of knowing, feeling and willing. 


Concept of Samatva in Gita 

The Ethics of Gita also is solely based on the concept 
of samatva. The words sama and samatva and their various 
forms occur in Gita more than hundred times. The Gita 
cntains many references, suggesting that the real nature of 
God is sama and so on. The Gita equates sam with Brahman, 
the ultimate reality. Acarya Sankara explained this by 
showing an identity between sam and Brahman, while 
Ramanuja and others interpret that the sam is the quality of 
Brahman. But for our present purpose it hardly makes any 
difference. The Gita mentiones that the God the aiitSi (3raft) 
of which, we are aihSa (3i97), exists in the heart of every 
individual as a quality of samatva. Not only this but the 
way through which we can realise that ultimate reality of 
God is also samatva-yoga. In this way, the three basic 
presuppositions of the Ethics of Gita- the moral agent, the 
ultimate end and the path through which this ultimate end 
can be achieved, are also equated with the term samatva. 

Gita as a treatise of samatva yoga 

A question may be asked why samatva-yoga is to be 
considered as the fundamental concept of Gita. Among the 
commentators of Gita, there is a serious controversy; whet¬ 
her it is a treatise of jhana-yoga or bhakd-yoga or karma- 
yoga. Among these commentators, Sankara is the supporter 
of jhana-yoga. To him the knowledge alone can lead us to 
the realization of ultimate reality, the Brahman, While 
Ramanuja and others held the view that it is only Bhakti 
through which we can realise God. Tilaka and Gandhi 
supported a third view that fundamental teaching of Gita 
is, neither jhana-yoga nor bhakd-yoga but karma-yoga. Dr. 
Radhakrsnan and some others have tried to bring out 
harmony among these divergent views. But 1 think the 
basis on which we can reconcile these views is still missing. 


How can we reconcile the views of jhSna-yoga, karma- 
yoga and bhakd-yoga without any common element? My 
humble suggestion is that only with the concept of samatva 
we can reconcile these different view-points, because 
samatva is a common reconciling faclor. Though the 
question why samatva-yoga is to be considered as the main 
theme of GUST is still un-answered, I would like to submit 
some arguments in support of my view that the Gita is a 
treatise of samatva-yoga. 

(1) In the Gita the term yoga has been used at many 
places and in different contexts, we have only two definitions 
of yoga in the whole of Gita. The first one is 'Samatvain 
yoga ucyate’ («i«ca riht jotf)) and the second one is 'yogah 
Karmasu KauSalam' (nfm: aufcj 3$?!?^). But the second one 
cannot be considered as a categorical definition of yoga it 
is only a conditional or a relative definition, because the 
term Karmasu shows a condition. It only tells us that with 
reference to certain activity (asrf). the skill ful performance 
is to be called yoga. But this is not the case with the first 
one. It may be considered a categorical definition of yoga. 
It simply states that mental equilibrium is to be called 
yoga. 

(2) Secondly, in the 6th chapter of Gita Lord Krsna 
told Aijuna Thou must be a yogi because a yogi is superior 
to jnSnin, karmin and tapasvin'; The question is what type 
of yoga does Krsna want to teach Arjuna? It can neither be 
a jhana-yoga nor a kaima-yoga for the simple reason that 
here yogi is considered superior to jhanin and karmin. I 
think here Krsna is asking Aijuna to practise samatva yoga 
which is the supreme yoga. 

(3) Thirdly, the concepts of jhana, karma and bhakti 
intent their value by samatva only. It is the 'samatva' which 
gives them value and validity. Without samatva they are 
like a cheque or a paper currency, having no intrinsic value 
of its own. In the absence of samatva, jhana can be a mere 
knowledge of scriptures but not jhana-yoga, and the same 
is true with karma and bhakd also. 

(4) Fourthly, jhana, karma and bhakti are the mere 
means for realization of ultimate end, namely, God. But 
samatva is not only a means but an end itself. It is not for 
some thing else which stands outside of it. 1 think according 
to the Gits the sam, the brahman and God are one. Thus, 
we can say that the concept of samatva is the sole basis of 
the ethics of the Gita. 

Organic Basis of Samatva Yoga 

What is the justification in saying that our essential 
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nature and our aim of life is samatva, or that samatva 
should be the directive principle of our life? What is the 
ground for its justification? To answer these questions, first 
of all we must understand the human nature. By human 
nature I mean his organic and psychological make-up. 
What do we mean by a living organism? By living organism 
we mean an organism that has a power to maintain its 
physiological equilibrium. In Biology, this process has 
been known as Homeosytasis, which is considered as an 
important quality of a living organism. The second essential 
quality of a living organism is its capacity of adjustment 
with the environment. Whenever a livng organism fails to 
maintain its physiological equilibrium and adjust itself 
with its environment it tends towards death. Death is nothing 
but failure of this process. It follows where there is life, 
there are efforts to avoid unequilibrium to maintain 
equilibrium. 

Psychological basis of Samatva 

Nobody wants to live in a state of mental tension. We 
like no tension but relaxation, no anxiety but satisfaction. 
This shows that, our psychological nature is working for a 
mental peace or a mental equilibrium. Freud accepts that 
there is a conflict between our Id and Super ego but at the 
same lime he agrees that our ego or conscious level is 
always working to maintain an equilibrium or for the 
adjustment between these two poles of our personality. It 
is a fact that there are mental states such as emotional 
excitements, passions, and frustrations, but we cannot say 
that they are our intrinsic nature because they do not exist 
for their own sake; they exist for satisfaction or expression. 
Secondly, they owe their existence to some other external 
factors. An important process of our personality is the 
process of adjustment and adjustment is nothing but a 
process of restoring peace, harmony and integration, in this 


way, we can say that the concept of samatva has a sound 
basis for its justification in our organic and psychological 
nature. 

Samatva as a Directive Principle of Living 

Some one may remark that the Darwinian theory of 
evolution goes against the concept of samatva. Darwin 
presented a theory of the evolution of life, in which he 
suggested that ’Struggle' for existence is the basic principle 
of living. Apparently, it is true that there is a struggle for 
existence in our world and nobody can deny this fact. But 
due to certain reasons, we cannot call this as directive 
principle of life. To the question; "Why is it so?” my 
humble answer is that first of all this theory is self¬ 
contradictory because its basic concept is subsisting on 
others, that is, 'living by killing'. Secondly, it is opposed to 
the basic human nature and even animal nature to some 
extent. Struggle is not our inner nature (centra cJ&m) but it is 
only a resultant one. It is imposed on us by external factors. 
Whenever we have to struggle we do it out of necessity and 
not out of nature, and what is done in compulsion cannot 
be a guiding principle of our life, for it does not emanate 
from our inner nature. Thirdly, it goes against the judge¬ 
ments of our factulty of reasoning and the concept of 
natural law. If nobody has right to take my life, then on the 
ground of the same reasoning I have no right to take 
another's life. 

The theory of 'live on others’, is against the simple 
rule that all living beings or human beings are potentially 
equal. According to Lord Krsna the concept of equality and 
union of all living being flrhjjl's) can give us a right 

directive principle of living with fellow-beings and 
according to Lord Mahavira the directive principle of living 
is not 'live on others', but 'live with others' or 'live for 
others' ?js). 
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Peace : The Need of our Age 

We are living in the age of science and technology. 
The advancement in our scientific knowledge has removed 
our religious superstitions and false dogmas. But unfor¬ 
tunately and surprisingly, side by side, it has also shaken 
our mutual faith and faith in moral virtues as well as 
religio-spiritual values. The old social and spiritual values 
of life, acting as binding on humanity and based on religious 
beliefs, had been made irrelevant by scientific knowledge 
and logical thinking. Till date, we have been unable to 
formulate or evolve a new value structure, so necessary for 
meaningful and peaceful living in society, based on our 
scientific and logical outlook. We are living in a state of 
total chaos. Infact, the present age is the age of transition, 
old values have become irrelevant, and new ones have not 
been yet established. We have more knowledge and faith 
in atomic structure and power than the values needed for 
meaningful and peaceful life. Today, we strongly rely on 
the atomnic power as our true rescuer and discard the 
religio-spiritual values as mere superstitions. Mr. D.R. 
Mehta rightly observed, "In the present day world with 
religion getting separated from daily life and spreading 
commercialisation killing (violence) has increased manyfold 
and sensitivity to (others) life whether animal or human 
has declined in proportion". For us human being is either 
a complicated machine or at least a developed animal, 
governed by his instincts and endowed with some faculties 
of mechanical reasoning. Thus, we have developed a totally 
materialistic and selfish outlook. 

The advancement in all the walks of life and knowle¬ 
dge could not sublimate our animal and selfish nature. The 
animal instinct lying within us is still forceful and is 
dominating our individual and social behaviour and due to 
this our life is full of excitements, emotional disorders and 
mental tensions. The more advanced a nation, more stronger 
the grip of these evils of our age over it. The single most 
specific feature by which our age may be characterised is 
that of tension. Now a days not only the individuals, but 
the total human race is living in tension. 

Though outwardly we are pleading for peace and 
non-violence yet by heart we still have strong faith in the 
law of the jungle, i.e. the dictum- 'might is right 1 . We are 
living for the satisfaction of our animal nature only, though 
we talk of higher social and spiritual values. This duality 


or the gulf between our thought and action is the sole factor 
disturbing our inner as well as outer peace. Once the faith 
in higher values or even in our fellow beings is shaken and 
we start seeing each and every person or a community or 
a nation with the eyes of doubt, definitely, it is the sign of 
disturbed mentality. 

Because of materialisitc and mechanical outlook our 
faculty of faith has been destroyed and when the mutual faith 
and faith in higher values of co-operation and co-existence 
is destroyed, doubts take pace. The doubt causes fear, fear 
gives birth to violence and violence triggers violence. The 
present violence is the result of our materialistic attitude and 
doubting nature. The most valuable thing, human race has 
lost in the present age, is none other than peace. 

Science and technology has given us all the amenities 
of life. Though due to the speedy advancement in science 
and technology, nowadays, life on earth is so luxurious and 
pleasant as it was never before yet because of the selfish and 
materialistic outlook and doubting nature of man, which we 
have developed today, no body is happy and cheerful. We 
are living in tension all the times and deprived of, even a 
pleasant sound sleep. The people, materially more affluent 
having all the amenities of life, are more in the grip of 
tensions. Medical as well as psychological survey reports of 
advance nations confirm this fact. Tendency to consume 
alcoholic and sedative drugs is increasing day by day. It also 
supports the fact that we have lost our mental peace at the 
cost of this material advancement. Not only this, we have 
also been deprived of our natural way of living. S. Bothara 
maintains "What unfortunately has happened, is that the 
intoxication of ambition and success has made us forget 
even the natural discipline, which we, inherited from the 
animal kingdom" 2 . Because of the development of mental 
faculties we have not only denied to accept social or religious 
checkpost but we also have denied natural checks. Now our 
life-cart has only accelerator, no break. Our amibitions and 
desires have no limits. They always remain unfulfilled and 
these unfulfilled dcsirescreate frustrations. These frustrations 
or resentments are the cause of our mental tensions. Due to 
the light legged means of transportation, physical distances 
are no bars to meet the peoples of different nations, cultures 
and religions and thus, our world is shrinking. But unluckily 
and disdainfully because of the materialistic and selfish 
outlook, the distance of our hearts is increasing day by day. 
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Instead of developing mutual love, faith and co-operation 
we are spreading hatred, doubt andhostility and thus deprived 
of peace, mental as well as environmental, the first and 
foremost condition of human living. Rabindra Nath Tagore 
rightly observes, "For man to come near to one another and 
yet to continue to ignore the claims of humanity is a sure 
process of suicide" 3 . 

Meaning of Peace in Jainism 

The term peace has various connotations. It can be 
defined in different ways from different angles. Intrinsically 
peace means a state of tranquility of mind. It is the state in 
which self rests in its own nature, undisturbed by external 
factors. Peace means soul devoid of passions and desires. 
Acaranga, mentions that an aspirant who has attained peace 
has no desire 4 . Peace means cessation of all desires. 
Sutrakrtanga equates it with Niravana i.e., the emancipation 
from all desires, in other word, it is the state of self¬ 
contentment or total subjectivity i.e. the state of pure Seer. 
Acaranga maintains one who is aware of peace will not fall 
in the grip of passions 5 . While defining peace, Saint Thomas 
Aquinas has rightly maintained the same view. He says, 
"peace implies two Lhings firs! our self should not be 
disturbed by external factors and secondly, our desires 
should find rest in one i.e. the self’ 6 . This inner peace can 
also be explained from negative and positive view-points. 
Negatively, it is the state of the cessation of all the passions 
and desires. It is the freedom from the vectors of attachment 
and aversion. Positively, it is the state of bliss and self 
contentment. But we must remember that these positive 
and negative aspects of inner peace are interdependent on 
each other, they are like the two sides of the same coin and 
they can not exist without each other. We can only 
distinguish them but not divide them. The inner peace is 
not mere and abstract idea, but it is something, which is 
whole and concrete. It represents our infinite self. 

Now we turn to the external peace. While the inner 
peace is the peace of our self, external peace is the peace 
of society. We can also define it as environmental peace. 
In Jainism, the Prakrt word 'santi' — Sarhskrla equivalent 
Ksanti, also means forgiveness. In Sutrakrtanga, among 
ten virtues the fust and foremost is forgiveness, the basic 
need for social peace. It is the state of cessation of wars and 
hostilities, among individuals, individuals and society, 
different social groups and nations, on the earth. So far as 
this outer peace or the peace of the society is concerned it 


can also be defined in both ways negatively as well as 
positively. Defined, negatively it is the state of cessation of 
wars and hostilities. Positively and it is the state of harmo¬ 
nious living of individuals as well as societies and nations. 
It is the state of social co-operation and co-existance. But 
we must be aware of the fact that the real external peace is 
more than non-war. It is a vital peace. It is the state, free 
from mutual doubts and fears. So far as the doubts and 
apprehensions against each other exist, inspite of the absence 
of actual war, really. It is not the state of peace. Because 
where there is fear, the war exists. In modem world we 
term it as cold war. War is war, whether it is cold or actual, 
it disturbs the peace of society. Real external peace is only 
possible, when our hearts are free from doubts and fear and 
each and every individual has firm faith not only in the 
dictum 'Live and Let live 1 , but ’Live for other.’ 

According to Jaina Philosopher Umasvati, "By nature 
living beings arc made for other, (Parasparopagraho- 
jivanam)" 7 . So long as our hearts are full of doubts and fear 
and we do not have full control on our selfish animal 
instincts as well as firm belief in mutual co-operation and 
co-existence, real social peace on earth will not be possible. 

Real peace dawns only if our hearts are full of universal 
love, which is something different from mere attachment, 
beacuse, for Jainas attachment is always linked with 
aversion. But universal love is based on the concept of 
equality of all beings and firm faith in the doctrine that by 
nature living beings are made for each other. We must also 
be aware of the fact that this external or environmental 
peace depends on the mental peace of individuals, since, 
our external behaviour is only an expression of our inner 
will and attitude towards life. Thus, we can say that the 
various aspects of peace are not mutually exclusive but 
inclusive. The peace of society or in other words the 
environmental peace is disturbed, when the inner peace of 
the individual is disturbed and vice versa. In my humble 
opinion hostilities and wars are the expressions and 
outcomes of sick mentality. It is the agressive and selfish 
outlook of an individual or a society that gives birth to 
confrontations among individual, individual and society as 
well as among different social or religious groups and 
nations. At the root of all types of confrontations and wars, 
which disturb our environmental peace, there lies the feeling 
of discontentment as well as will for power, possession Mid 
hoarding. Thus social disturbances, conflict and confronta¬ 
tions are only symptoms of our mental tensions or sick 
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mentality. 

In fact, the peace of society depends on the psychology 
or mental make-up of its members, but it is also true that 
our attitude towards life and behavioural pattern is shaped 
by our social environment and social training. The 
behavioural pattern and mentality of the members of non¬ 
violent society will surely be different from that of a violent 
society. While on the one side social norms, ideals and 
conditions affect the mental make-up and behavioural 
pattern of the individual, on the other side there are also 
individuals, who shape the social norms, ideals and 
conditions. 

Though, it is correct that in many cases disturbed 
social conditions and environmental factors may be 
responsible for vitiating our mental peace, yet they can not 
disturb the persons, strong spiritually. According to Jainism 
spiritually developed soul remains unaffected at his mental 
level by external factors. But on the other hand disturbed 
mental state necessarily affects our social and environmental 
peace. Thus, for Jainas the inner peace of the soul is the 
cause and that of the society is the effect. Modem tension 
theory also supports this view. A book namely Tensions 
that causes Wars' tells us that ’economic inequalities, 
insecurities and frustrations create groups and national 
conflicts 8 , but for Jainas economic inequalities and feeling 
of insecurities can not disturb those persons, who are self- 
contented and free from doubts and fears. So far as the 
frustrations are concerned they are generated by our 
ambitions and resentments and can be controlled only by 
extinction of desires. Therefore, we must try first to retain 
inner peace or the peace of soul. 

In Jaina texts, we find certain references about the 
importance and nature of peace. In Sutrakrtahga, it is said 
that "as the earth is the abode for all living beings so the 
peace is the abode for all the enlightened beings of past, 
present and future". These souls having attained the spiritual 
heights always rest in peace and preaches for peace. For 
Jainas peace means the tranquility or calmness of mind and 
so they equated the term peace (Santi) with the term 
equanimity or samata. For them peace rests on mental 
equanimity and social equality. When mental equanimity 
is disturbed inner peace is disturbed and when social equlity 
is disturbed external or social peace is disturbed. Jainism as 
a religion is nothing but a practice for mental equanimity 
and social equality. For the same, they use particular Prakrta 
word 'samaiya' (samata), the principal concept of the 
jainism. It is the pivot around which the whole Jainism 


revolves. In English the term 'Samaiya' connotes various 
meanings such as equanimity, tranquility, equality, harmony 
and reghteousness, in different contexts. Sometimes it means 
a balanced state of mind undisturbed by any kind of 
emotional excitement, plasure or pain, achievement and 
disappointment, sometimes it refers to the personality, 
completely free from the vectors of aversion and attachment, 
i.e. a dispassionate personality. These are the instrinsic 
definitions of ‘Samata or Santi'. But when this word is used 
extrinsically it means the feeling of equality with all the 
living beings and thus it conveys social equality and social 
harmony. 

Peace as the Ultimate Goal of Life 

According to the Jaina thinkers, the ultimate goal of 
life is to attain peace or tranquility, our essential nature. In 
AcSrSngasutra. one of the earliest Jaina canonical texts, we 
find two definitions of religion, one as 'tranquility' and 
other as non-violence. Lord Mahavira mentions "Worthy 
people preached religion as tranquility or equanimity" 10 . 
This tranquility or peace of mind is considered as the core 
of religious practice, because it is the real nature of living 
beings, including human beings. In an another Jaina text 
known as Bhagavatisutra, there is a conversation between 
Lord Mahavira and Gautama. Gautama asked Mahavira 
"What is the nature of self and Mahavira answered 'O 
Gautama' the nature of self is tranquility i.e. peace. Gautama 
again asked 'O, Lord what is the ultimate goal of self, 
Mahavira answered 'O, Gautama, die ultimate goal of self 
is also to attain tranquility or peace"". 

In Sutrakrtahga, the term peace is equated with emanci¬ 
pation 12 . Thus, for Jainas peace, being an essential nature- 
sva-s vabhava of self, it is considered as ultimate goal oflife. 

In Jainism, religion is nothing but a practice for the 
realisation of one's own essential nature or Sva-svabhava 
which is nothing but the state of tranquility or peace of 
mind. This enjoying ofone's own essential nature means to 
remain constant in SaksibhAva i.e. to remain undisturbed 
by external factors. It is the state of pure subjectivity which 
is technically known in Jainism as Samayika. In this state, 
the mind is completely free from constant flickerings, 
excitements and emotional disorders. To get freedom form 
mental tensions, the vibhivas or impure states of mind, is 
the precondition for enjoying spiritual happiness which is 
also a positive aspect of inner peace. Nobody wants to live 
in a state of mental tensions, every one would like not 
tension but relaxation, not anxiety but contentment. This 
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shows that our real nature is working in us for tranquility 
or mental peace. Religion is nothing but a way of achieving 
this inner peace. According to Jainism, the duty of a religious 
order is to explain the means by which man can achieve 
this peace : inner as well as external. In Jainism, the 
method of achieving mental peace is called as SSmayika, 
the first and foremost duty among six essential duties of 
monks and house-holders. Now the question arises how 
this tranquility (Samata) can be attained? According to the 
Jaina view-point, it can be attained through the practice of 
’non-attachment’. For attachment is the sole cause of 
disturbing our inner peace or tranquility. 

Attachment, the cause of mental tensions 

As 1 have already mentioned that the most burning 
problem of our age is the problem of mental tensions. The 
nations, claiming to be more civilised and economically 
more advanced, are much more in the grip of mental 
tension. The main objective of Jainism is to emancipate 
man from his sufferings and mental tensions. First of all, 
we must know the cause of these mental tensions. For 
Jainism, the basic human sufferings are not physical, but 
mental. These mental sufferings or tensions are due to our 
attachment towards worldly object. It is the attachment, 
which is fully responsible for them. The famous Jaina text 
Uttaradhyayaiia-sutra mentions "The root of all sufferings- 
- physical as well as mental, of every body including gods, 
is attachinnent towards the objects of worldly enjoyment. 
It is the attachment, which is the root cause of mental 
tension. Only a detached attitude towards the objects of 
worldly enjoyment can free mankind from mental tension" 13 . 
According to Lord Mahavira to remain attached to sensuous 
object is to remain in the whirl. He says "Misery is gone in 
the case of a man who has no delusion, while delusion is 
gone in the case of a man who has no desire; desire is gone 
in the case of a man who has no attachment'’ 1 *. The efforts 
made to satisfy the human desires through material objects 
can be likened to the chopping off the branches while 
watering the roots. Thus, we can conclude that the lust for 
and the attachment towards the objects of worldly pleasure 
is the sole cause of human sufferings and conflicts. 

If mankind is to be freed from mental tensions, it is 
necessary to grow a detached outlook in life. Jainism 
believes that lesser will be the attachment, the greater will 
be the mental peace. It is only when attachment is vanished, 
the human mind will be free from mental tensions and 
emotional disorders. 


Non-Possession to reslove economic inequality 

The attachment gives birth to desire for possession, 
occupation and hoarding, which is nothing but an expression 
of one's greedy attitude. It is told in Jaina scriptures that 
greediness is the root of all sins. It is the destroyer of all the 
good qualities’ 5 . Anger, pride, deceit etc. all are the offshoots 
of attachment or mineness or greed. Violence, which 
disturbs our social and environmental peace, is due to the 
will for possession. In Sutrakitanga, it is mentioned that 
those having possession of whatever sort, great or small, 
living or non-living, can not get rid or sufferings and 
conflicts (1/1/2). Possession and hoarding lead to economic 
inequality, which cause wars. Thus, to achieve peace and 
the norm of non-violence in social life, the prime need is 
to restrict the will for possession mental as well as physical 
also, that is why MahSvira propounded the vow of complete 
non-possession for the monks and nuns, while for laity, he 
propounded the vow of limitation of possession (Parigraha 
ParimSna) and vow of control overconsumption (Bhogopa- 
bhoga ParimSna). Jainism holds that if we want to establish 
peace on the earth then economic inequality and vast 
differences in the mode of consumptions should be atleast 
minimised. Among the causes of wars and conflicts, which 
disturb our social peace, the will for possession is the 
prime, because it causes economic disbalance. Due to econo¬ 
mic disbalance or inequality, classes of poor and rich came 
into existence and resulted in class conflicts. According to 
Jainas, it is only through the self-imposed limitation of 
possession and simple living, we can restore peace and 
prosperity on the earth. 

Non-Violence as means to establish peace 

Tranquility is a personal or inner experience of peace. 
When it is applied in the social life or it is practised 
outwardly, it becomes non-violence. Non-violence is a 
social or outer expression of this inner peace. In AcSrShga, 
Lord Mahavira remarks, "The worthy men of the past 
present and the future all say thus, speak thus, declare thus, 
explain thus; all breathing, existing, living and sentient 
creatures should not be slain, nor treated with violence, not 
abused, nor tormented. This is the pure, eternal and 
unchangeable law or the tenet of religion" !6 . 

In orther words, non-violence is die eternal and pure 
form of religion. In Jainism, non-violence is the pivot 
round which its whole ethics revolves. For Jainas, violence 
represents all the vices and non-violence represents all die 
virtues. Non-violence is not a single virtue but it is a group 
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of virtues. In Prasnavyakaranasutra the term non-violence 
is equated with sixty virtuous qualities, just as peace, 
harmony, welfare, trust, fearlessness, etc 17 . Thus, non¬ 
violence is a wider term, which comprehends all the good 
qualities and virtues. 

Non-violence is nothing but to treat all living beings 
as equal. The concept of equality is the core of the theory 
of non-violence. The observance of non-violence is to 
honour each and every form of life. Jainism does not 
discriminate human beings on the basis of their caste, creed 
and colour. According to Jaina point of view, all the barriers 
of caste, creed and colour are artificial. All the huamn 
beings have equal right to lead a peaceful life. Though 
violence is unavoidable yet it can not be the directive 
principle of our living. Because it goes against the 
judgements of our faculty of reasoning and the concept of 
natural law. If 1 think that nobody has any right to take my 
life then on the same ground of reasoning I have also no 
right to take another's life. The principle, live on others or 
'living by killing' is self-contradictory. The principle of 
equality propounds that every one has the right to live. The 
directive principle of living is not ' Living on other’ or 
'Living by killing' but ’Living with other 1 or ’Live for others 
(ParasparopagrahojivSnSiii /". Though, in our worldly life, 
^complete non-violence is not possible yet our motto should 
be 'Lesser killing is better Living’. Not struggle but co¬ 
operation is the law of life. 1 need other's co-operation for 
my very existence and so 1 should also co-operate in other's 

living. 

Further, we must be aware of the fact that in Jainism 
non-violence is not merely a negative concept i.e. not to 
kill; but it has positive side also i.e. service to mankind. 
Once a question was asked to Mahavira, 'O Lord, one 
person is rendering his services to the needy ones while 
other is offering Puja to you, of these two, who is the real 
follower because hs is following my teachings'" 9 . 

The concept of non-violence and the regard for life is 
accepted by almost all the religions of the world. But 
Jainism observes it minutely. Jainism prohibits not only 
killing of human beings and animals but of the vegetable 
kingdom also. Harming the plants, polluting water and air 
are also the act of violence or hiriisa. Because they disturb 
ecological balance or peace. Its basic principle is that the 
life, in whatever form it may be, should be respected. We 
have no right to take another's life. Schweitzer remarks "To 
maintain, assist or enhance life is good. To destroy, harm 
or hinder is evil". He further says. "A day may come when 


reverence for all life will win universal recognition" 20 . "The 
DaSavaikalika mentions that every one wants to live and 
not to die, as we do, for this simple reason, Niggan thas 
prohibit violence” 2 ’. It can be said that the Jaina concept of 
non-violence is extremist and non practical, but we cannot 
challenge its relevance for human society. Though Jainsim 
sets its goal as the ideal of total non-violence, external as 
well as internal, yet the realisation of this ideal in practical 
life is by no means easy. Non-violence is a spiritual ideal, 
fully realisable only in the spiritual plane. The real life of 
an individual is a physio-spiritual complex; at this level 
complete non-violence is not possible. According to Jaina 
thinkers the violence is of four kinds : (i) deliberate 
(samkalpi) or aggressive violence i.e. intentional killing 

(ii) protective violence i.e. the violence which takes place 
in saving the life of one's own or his fellow being or in 
order to make peace and ensure justice in the society 

(iii) occupational i.e. violence which takes place in doing 
agriculture or in running the factories and industries 

(iv) and violence, which is involved in performing the 
daily routine work of house-holder such as bathing, cooking, 
walking etc. A person can proceed towards the fulness of 
non-violent life to the extent as he rises above the physical 
level. The first form of violence, which is deliberate, is to 
be shunned by all, because it relates to our mental 
proclivities. So far as the thoughts are concerned, a man is 
his own master, so it is obligatory for all to be non-violent 
in this sphere. External circumstance can influence our 
mind at this level, but they cannot govern us. From the 
behavioural point of view, deliberate violence is aggressive. 
It is neither necessary for self-defence nor for the living. So 
all can avoid it. The other forms of violence, i.e. protective 
and occupational arc inevitable, so far as man is living on 
a physical level. But this does not mean that the ideal of 
non-violence is not practicable and so it is not necessary 
for human race. 

The second formof violence is defensive which takes 
place in the activity of defence. It becomes necessary for 
the security of one's own life, the life of his fellow beings 
and the protection of property. External circumstances may 
compel a person to resort to be violent or to corner attack 
in defence of his own life or that of his companions or for 
the protection of his belongings. As those, who are attached 
to the physical world and has a social obligation to protect 
others life and property, are unable to dispense with this 
defensive violence. A person living in family is unable to 
keep away completely from this type of violence, because 
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he is committed to the security of family members and 
their belongings. In the same way the persons, who are in 
government can not get rid of it. For they are the custodians 
of human rights and national property, Prof. Murty also 
maintains. "Aggressive and unjust wars have been 
condemned by Hindu, Buddhist, Jaina scriptures and 
moralists, but they had to admit that defensive and just 
wars may have to be undertaken without giving up maitri 
(friendliness) an karuna (compassion) for pepole of both 
the sides" 32 . 

It is true that in our times Gandhi planned a non¬ 
violent method of opposition and applied it successfully. 
But it is not possible for all to oppose non-violently with 
success. Only a man, unattached to his body and material 
objects and with heart free from malice, can protect his 
rights non-violently. Again, such efforts can bear fruits 
only in a civilized and cultured human society. A non¬ 
violent opposition may be fruitful only if ranged against an 
enemy, having a human heart. Its success becomes dubitable 
if it has to deal with an enemy having no faith in human 
values and is bent upon serving his selfish motives by 
violent means. 

As far as occupational violence and the violence, 
taking place in routine-activities of the life, is concerned 
everyone cannot shake it off. For, so long as a person has 
to earn his livelihood and to seek fulfilment of his physical 
needs, deliberate violence of vegitable kingdom is unavoi¬ 
dable. In Jainism, intentional violence to mobile animals 
by a house-holder has been forbidden even when it becomes 
necessary for the maintenance of life and occupation. So 
far as the violence takes place in defensive activites and 
wars, Jain as hold, that it should be minimised as for as it 
is possible and innocent persons should not be killed at any 
cost. Jaina thinkers suggested various methods for non¬ 
violent wars and to minimise the violence in even just 
wars. The war, fought between Bharata and Bahubali was 
an example of non-violent war. 

Though some or other form of violence is inevitable 
in our life yet wo should not conclude that the observance 
of non-violence is of no use in the present. Just as violence 
is inevitable for living, non-violence is also inevitable for 
the very existence of human race. So far as the existence of 
human society is concerned it depends on mutual 
co-operation, sacrifice of one's interest for that of his fellow- 
beings and regard for others’ life. If above mentioned 
elements are essential for our social life, how can we say 
that non-violence is not necessary for human life. Society 


does not stand on violence but on non-violence, not on 
claiming our rights but on accepting the rights of others as 
our duty. Thus, the non-violence, is an inevitable principle 
for the existence of human society. At present we are living 
in an age of nuclear weapons due to which the very existence 
of human race is in danger. Lord MahSvfra has said in 
Acarahga that there are weapons superior to eact other, but 
nothing is superior to non-violence 23 . Only the observance 
of non-violence, can save the human race. Mutual credibility 
and the belief in the equality of all beings, can alone restore 
peace and harmony in human society. Peace can be 
established and prosperity can be protected on the earth 
through non-violence and mutual faith-only. 

Regard for others ideologies and faith 

Fanaticism or intolerance is the another curse of our 
age. Jainism, since its inception, believes in and preaches 
for peace, harmony and tolerance. It has been tolerant and 
respectful towards other faiths and religious ideologies 
throughout its history of existence. In Jainism, one hardly 
comes across with instances of religious conllcts involving, 
violence and bloodshed. Almost one meets with instances 
of disputations and strongly worded debates concerning 
ideological disagreements. The Jaina men of learning, while 
opposing the different ideologies and religious stand-points, 
paid full regard to them and accepted that the opponents’ 
convictions may also be valid from a certain stand-point. 

Among the causes, generating fanaticism and 
intolerance, the blind faith is the prime one. It results from 
passionate attachment, hence is uncritical or 'unexamining' 
outlook. It causes perverse attitude. In jainism, various 
types of attachment are enumerated; among them dariana- 
moha/drstiraga (blind faith), due to its very disposition, has 
been reackoned "Paramount". In point of fact, it is conside¬ 
red central in religious intolerance. It leads one's attitude 
towards a strong bias for one’s own and against other's 
religion. Non-attachment is, therefore, considered as a pre¬ 
condition for the right attitude or perception. A perverse, 
hence defiled attitude renders it impossible to view the 
things rightly, just as a person wearing coloured glasses or 
suffering from jaundice is unable to see the true colour of 
objects as they are. "Attachment and hatred are the two 
great enemies of philosophical thinking. Truth can reveal 
itself to an impartial thinker” 24 . 

One who is unbiased and impartial can perceive the 
truth in his opponent’s ideologies and faiths and thus, can 
possess deference to them. Intense attachment unfailingly 
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generates blind faith in religious leaders, dogmas, doctrines 
and rituals and consequently religious intolerance and 
fanaticism came into existence. 

Jainism holds that the slightest even pious attachment, 
towards the prophet, the path, and the scripture is also an 
hindrance to a seeker of truth and an aspirant of perfection. 
Attachment, be it pious or impious, cannot go without 
aversion or repulsion. Attachment results in blind faith and 
superstition and repulsion consequences into intolerant 
conduct. The Jainas, therefore, laid stress on the elimination 
of attachment, the root cause of bias and intolerance. 

Though, in Jainism, right faith plays an important 
role- it is one of its three "jewels" - it is the blind faith, 
which causes intolerance. Jainism, therefore, does not 
support blind faith. Jaina thinkers maintain that the right 
faith should be followed by right knowledge. The faith 
seconded by right knowledge or truthful reasoning cannot 
be blind one. According to Jaina thinkers, reason and faith 
are complementary and actually there is no contention 
between the two. Faith without reason, as the Jaina thinkers 
aver, is blind and reason without faith is unstendy or 
vaciliiating. They hold that the religious codes and rituals 
should be critically analysed. In the UttarSdhyayanasutra, 
Gautama, the chief disciple of Mahavira strongly supports 
this views before KeSi, the pontiff of the church of Jina 
Parfva. Said he, "The differences in the Law must be 
critically evaluated through the faculty of reasoning. It is 
the reason which can ascertain the truth of Law" 25 . 

If one maintains that religion has to be solely based 
on faith and there is no place for reason in it, then he will 
unfailingly develop an outlook that only his prophet is the 
only saviour of mankind; his mode of worship is the only 
way of experiencing the bliss and the Laws or Commands 
of his scripture are only the right one hence he is unable to 
make a critical estimate of his religious prescriptions. While 
one who maintains that the reason also plays an important 
role in the religious life, will critically evaluate the pros and 
cons of religious prescriptions, rituals and dogmas. An 
’attached’ or biased person believes in the dictum 'Mine is 
true'. AcSrya Haribhadra says, ”1 possess no bias for Lord 
MahSvira and no prejudice against Kapila and other saints 
and thinkers; whosoever is rational and logical ought to be 
accepted." 26 Thus, when religion tends to be rational, there 
will hardly be any room for intolerance. One who is 
thoroughly rational in religious matters, certainly, would 
not be rigid and intolerant. 

Dogmaticism and fanaticism are the bom children of 


absolutism. An extremist or absolutist holds that whatsoever 
he propounds is correct and what others say is false, while 
a relativist is of the view that he and his opponent, both 
may be correct if viewed from two different angles hence 
a relativist adopts a tolerant outlook towards other faiths 
and ideologies. It is the doctrine of Anekantavada or non¬ 
absolutism of the Jainas, the concept of religious tolerance 
is based upon. For the Jainas non-violence is the essence 
of religion from which the concept of non-absolutism 
Syadvad emanates. Absolutism represents "violence of 
thought", for, it negates the truth-value of its opponent's 
view and thus, hurts the feeling of others. A non-violent 
search for truth finds non-absolutism. 

Non-absolutism of the Jainas forbids the individual to 
be dogmatic and one-sided in approach. It pleads for a 
broader outlook and an open mindedness, which alone can 
resolve the conflicts that emerge from differences in 
ideologies and faiths. Non-absolutism regard the views of 
the opponent also as true. Remarks Siddhascna Divakara 
(C. 5th A.D.) "All schools of thought are valid when they 
are understood from their own stand-point and in so far as 
they do not discard the truth-value of others. The knower 
of non-absolutism does not divide them into the category 
of true and false. They become false only when they reject 
the truth-value of other.'' 27 It was this broader outlook of 
non-absolutism which made Jainas tolerant. 

While expounding this tolerant outlook of the Jainas, 
Upadhyaya Yaiovijaya (C. 17th A.D.) mentioned "A true 
non-absolutist does not disdain to any faith and he treats 
all the faiths equally like a father to his sons. For, a 
nonabsoluust does not have any prejudice and biased 
outlook in his mind. A true believer of syadvada is that 
who pays equal regards to all the faiths. To remain impartial 
to the various faiths is the essence of being religious. A 
little knowledge which induces a person to be impartial is 
more worthwhile than the unilateral vast knowledge of 
scriptures." 28 

Jainas believe in the unity of world religions, but 
unity, according to them, does not imply omnivorous unity 
in which all lose their entity and identity, They believe in 
the unity in which all the alien faiths will conjoin each 
other to form an organic whole, without loosing their own 
independent existence. In other words, it believes in a 
harmonious co-existence or a liberal synthesis in which 
though all the organs have their individual existence, yet 
work for a common goal i.e. the peace of mankind. To 
eradicate the religious conflicts and violence from the world. 
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some may give a slogan, "one world religion", but it is 
neither possible nor practicable, so far as the diversities in 
human thoughts are in existence. In the Niyamasara it is 
said that there are different persons, their different activities 
or karmas and different levels or capacities, so one should 
not engage himself in hot discussions, neither with other 
sects nor within one's own sect." 29 

Haribhadra remarks that the diversity in the teaching 
of the sages is due to that in the levels of their disciples or 
in stand-points adopted by the sages or in the period of 
time when they preached, or it is only an apparent diversity. 
Just as a physician prescribes medicine according to the 
nature of patient, the illness and the climate, so is the case 
of diversity of religious teachings. 10 So far as diversity in 
lime, place, levels and understanding of disciples is 
inevitable, vividity in religious ideologies and practices is 
essential. The only way to remove the religious conflicts is 
to develop a tolerant outlook and to establish harmony 
among them. Thus, Jaina theory of Anckantavada prevents 
us from being dogmatic and one-sided in our approach, ft 
preaches us a broader oullook and open mindedness, more 
essential in solving ihe conflicts owing to the differences 
in ideologies and faiths. Prof. T.G. Kalghatgi rightly 
observes "The spirit of Anekanta is very much necessary in 
society, specially in the present day, when conflicting 
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Religious Harmony and Fellowship of Faiths : A Jaina Perspective 


Among the most burning problems, the world is facing 
today, religious fundamentalism and intolerance is the 
most crucial. The miraculous advancement in science and 
technology provided us light-legged means of transportation 
and communication. As a result physical distances have no 
bars to meet the peoples of different nations, cultures and 
religions. Our world is shrinking but disdainfully the 
distances of our hearts are widening day by day. Instead of 
developing mutual love, cooperation and faith, wc are 
spreading hatred and hostility and thus ignoring the values 
of harmonious living and co-cxistence. The blind and mad 
race of nuclear weapons is a clear indication that the 
human race is proceeding towards its formidable funeral 
procession. Rabindranath Tagore rightly observed "E ; or 
man to come near to one another and yet to ignore the 
claims of humanity is the sure process of suicide.’'’ In the 
present circumstances, the only way out left for the survival 
of mankind is to develop a firm belief in mutual co¬ 
operation and co-existence. Religious harmony and 
fellowship of faiths is ihe first and foremost need of our 
age. 

Humanity as a Binding Force 

Undoubtedly we belong to different faiths, religions 
and cultures. Our modes of worship as well as way of 
living also differ to some extent. There is also no denying 
the fact that our philosophical approaches and viewpoints 
are divergent but among these diversities there-is a common 
thread of unity which binds all of us, and it is nothing 
except humanity. We all belong to the same human race. 
Unfortunately, at present, humanity as such is largely 
shoved into the background and differences of caste, colour 
and creed have become more important for us. We have 
forgotten our essential unity and are conflicting on the 
basis of these apparent diversities. But we must bear in our 
mind that it is only humanity which can conjoin the people 
of different faiths, cultures and nationalities. Jaina acaryas 
declared the human race as one (ega mantissa jaif. The 
difference of caste, culture and creed are not only superficial 
but mostly the creation of man. 

What is True Religion 

The ultimate end in view of ail religions is to ensure 


peace and happiness for the individual and to establish 
harmony within human society. However, as is known 
from history, countless wars have been fought in the name 
of the religion. The religion thus remains accused for the 
inestimable amount of bloodshed of mankind. Of course, it 
is not of the so-colled men of religion responsible for this 
horrible consequences. At present religion as such is largely 
shoved into the background or at best used in the service of 
political ideologies. If one belives that only his faith, his 
mode of worship and his political ideologies are the right 
means for securing peace and happiness for mankind, he 
cannot be tolerant to the view-points of his opponents. The 
immediacy, therefore, is to develop tolerance to and 
friendship for others. It is the only approach by which we 
can generate peace and harmony inside human society. 

Can religion as a category, of which Jainism is a part, 
meet with this challenge of our times? Before this question 
can be answered we must make a distinction between a true 
and a false religion. Because a true religion never supports 
violence, intolerance and fanatical outlook and it cannot 
per se be made responsible for the ignominious acts 
committed in the name of religion by such religious leaders 
who want to serve their vested interest. The barbarity 
committed in the past and perpetrated in the present in the 
name of religion is due very largely to the intolerance and 
fanaticism of the so-called religious leaders and their 
ignorant followers. 

The only way of freeing oneself from this sordid 
situation is to comprehend the true nature, indeed, to grasp 
the "essence” of religion and to develop tolerance toward 
and respect for other's ideologies and faiths. 

For the Jainas, a true religion consists in the practice 
of equanimity and its foundation is the observance of non¬ 
violence. In the Ac2raiigasulia, the earliest Jaina text (c. 
late 4th cent. B.C.), we come across these two definitions 
of religion: Equanimity is the essence of religion, while the 
observance of non-violence is its external exposition or a 
social aspect of religion. The Acaianga mentions that 
practising of non-violence is the true and eternal religion. 

Jainism, since its inception, believes in and preaches 
for peace, harmony and tolerance. It has been tolerant and 
respectful toward, other faiths and religious ideologies 
throughout its history of existence. In Jainism one hardly 
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comes across instances of religious conflicts involving 
violence and bloodshed. At most one meets with instance; 
of disputations and strongly worded debates concerning 
ideological disagreements. The Jaina men of learning 
while opposing the different ideologies and religious 
standpoints, fully paid regard to them and accepted that the 
opponents’ convictions may also be valid from a crelain 
Standpoint. 

Humanity as a true form of religion 

First of all we are human being and then anything else 
i.e. Hindus, Buddhists, Christians, Muslims, Sikkhas, Jainas 
and the like. To be a real human being is a pre-condition 
for being a real Hindu etc. Our prime duty is to be a human 
in its real sense. This spirit is echoed in one of the earlier 
Jaina text Uttaradhyayana wherein Lord Mahavira has laid 
down four conditions for a true religious being, viz-I. 
Humanity 2. true faith 3. control over senses and 4. efforts 
for self-purification 1 . Thus, we see that among these four 
conditions of a religious being, humanity occupies the first 
an the foremost position. 

In Jainism religion is defined as a true nature of thing 
(Vailhu Sahavo Dhammif') and in the light of the above 
definition it can be said that humanity is the true religion 
of mankind. For, it is its essential nature. As a human being 
if we fail to behave like a human being, we have no right 
to call ourselves a religious being or even a human being. 
Bertrand Russell, the eminent philosopher and scientist of 
our age, suggests "I appeal as a human being to the human 
beings that remember your humanity and forget the rest, if 
you can do so the way lies open to a new paradise. If you 
cannot, nothing lies before you but universal death" 5 . And 
thus, 1 want to emphasize that humanity is our first and the 
foremost religion. 

What is Humanity ? 

The question may be raised what we mean by the term 
humanity? The simple answer is, humanity is nothing but 
the presence of self-awreness reasonableness and self- 
control. These three qualities are accepted as distinguishing 
features between a human being and animal being by all 
the humanist thinkers of our age. Ihese three basic qualities 
are comprehended in Jaina concept of three jewels, i.e. 
Sutnyak-Darsana (right vision), Samyak-Jfiana cright 
knowledge) and Samyak-caritra (right conduct), respectively 
which also constitute the path of liberation/ - The presence 
of these three makes a being a perfect human being. 


Fellowship means Unity in Diversity 

Jaina thinkers assert that unity implies diversity. For 
them unity and diversity are the two facets of the same 
reality. Reality itself is unity in diversity. Absolute unity 
i.e. monism and absolute diversity i.e. pluralism, both of 
the theories are not agreeable to Jainas. According to them 
from die generic view point reality is one, but when viewed 
from modal view-point, it is many. Once a question was 
asked to Lord Mahavira, O’ Lord! whether you are one or 
many. To this Mahavira replied," From substantial view 
point 1 am one, but if viewed from changing conditions of 
mind and body 1 am different each moment and thus 
many.” This view is further elaborated by Acarya Mallisena. 
He says "whatsoever is one, is also many 7 .'' Really, unity 
in diversity is the law of nature. Nature everywhere is one, 
but there is diversity in it, as the natural phenomena differ 
from each other, so is the case with human beings also. 
Though all the human beings have some common 
characteristics and features yet every individual-being differs 
from others and has some specific qualities. It is also true 
about religions. All the religions have some common 
characteristics sharing with others as well as specific 
qualities of their own. Universal virtues such as non¬ 
violence, friendliness . service to the needy, truthfulness, 
honesty, control over senses, etc. are commonly shared by 
all the religions of the world. Unfortunately, at present, 
these common universal virtues which arc the essence of 
religious practices have been shoved into the background 
and exiemai rituals, which are divergent in their nature, 
have become more important. Thus, we have forgotten the 
essential unity of all the religions and are stressing their 
diversities. 

I am emphasizing the essential unity of all the religions, 
this does not mean that J am the supporter of one world 
religion or undermining the specialities and diversities of 
them. What 1 intend to say is that the absolute unity and 
absolute diversity, both are illusory concepts and fellowship 
of faith means unity in diversity. 

Co-operation as Essential Nature of Living Beings 

J-or Jainas co-operation and co-cxislencc are the 
essential nature of living beings. Darwin’s dictum- 'struggle 
for existence' and the Indian saying- Jivojivasya bhojanam. 
that is 'life thrives on life' arc not acceptable to them. 

They maintain that it is not the struggle but the mutual 
co-operation is the law of life. Umasvali (4th century A.IX) 
in his work Tatlvarthasutra clearly maintains that mutual 
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co-operation is the nature of living beings (parasparopa- 
graho JivanSmf. Living beings originate, develop and 
exist with the co-operation of other living beings. So is the 
case with the human society also, its existence also depends 
on mutual co-operation, sacrifice of one's own interest in 
the interest of other fellow beings and regard for other's 
life, ideology, faith and necessities. If we think that other's 
services are essential for our existence and living, then we 
should also co-operate in others living. 

If we consider taking the heip of others in our living 
as our right, then on the same ground of logic it is our 
honest duty to help others in their living. The principle of 
equality of all beings means that every one has a right to 
live just as myself and therefore one should not have any 
right to take other's life. 

Thus, for Jainas the directive principle of living is not 
'living on other’s or 'living by killing', but 'living with 
others' or 'living for others'. They proclaim that co-operation 
and co-existence are the essential nature of living beings. 
If it is so, then we must accept that religious tolerance and 
fellowship of faiths are such principles as should be followed 
at the bottom of our hearts. 

One World-Religion : A Myth 

In order to eradicate the conficts and stop violence in 
the name of religion from the world some may give a 
slogan of one world religion but it is neither feasible nor 
practicable. So far as the diversities in thoughts and habits, 
in cultural background and intellectual levels, of the human 
beings are in existence, the varieties in religious ideologies 
and practices are essential, jaina pontiff Haribhadra rightly 
maintains that the diversity in the teachings of the Sages is 
due to diversity in the levels of their disciples or the 
diversity in the standpoints adopted by the Sages themselves 
or the diversities in place and time i.e. ethinic circumstances 
in which they preached or it is only apparent diversity. Just 
as a physician prescribes different medicines according to 
the condition of patients, his illness and the climatic 
conditions, so is the case with the diversity in religious 
preachings also’. Therefore, unity, as well as diversity 
both are equally essential for the fellowship of faiths and 
we should not undermine any one of them. Just as the 
beauty of a garden consists in the variety of tlowers,fruits 
and plants, in the same way the beauty of the garden of 
religions depends of the variety of thoughts, ideals and 
modes of worship. 


Equal Regard to all Religions 

According to Jainas equal regard to different faiths 
and religions should be the base of religious harmony and 
fellowship of faiths. Jaina thinker Ac&rya Siddhasena 
Divakara remarks "just as emerald and other jewels of rare 
quality and of excellent kind do not acquire the designation 
of a necklace of jewels and find their position on the chest 
of human beings so is the case with different religions and 
faiths. Whatever excellent qualities and virtues they possess 
unless they are catenated in the common thread of fellowship 
and have equal regard for others, they can not find their due 
place in human hearts and can be charged for spreading 
hostility and hatred in mankind 10 ." 

Therefore, one thing we must bear in our mind that if 
we consider other religions or faiths as inferior to ours or 
false, real harmony will not be possible. We have to give 
equal regard to all the faiths and religions. Every religion 
or mode of worship has its origination in a particular social 
and cultural background and has its utility and truth value 
accordingly. As the different pans of body have their own 
position and utility in their organic whole and work for its 
common good, so is the case with different religions. Their 
common goal is to resolve the tensions and conflicts and 
make life on earth peaceful. For this common goal each 
and every one has to proceed in his own way according to 
his own position. Every faith, if working for that particular 
common goal has equal right to exist and work, and should 
be given equal regard. 

According to Jamacarya Siddhasena Divakara (4th 
Century A.D.) the divergent view points/faiths may be 
charged as false only when they negate the truth value of 
others and claim themselves exclusively true. But if they 
accept the truth value of others also, they attain reghteous- 
ness. He further says, 'Every view-point or faith in its own 
sphere is right but if all of them arrogate to themselves the 
whole truth and disregard the views of their rivals, they do 
not attain right-view, for all the viewpoints are right in their 
own respective spheres but if they encroach upon the 
province of other view points and try to refute them, they 
are wrong ". For Jainas rightness of particular faith or 
viewpoint depends on the acceptance of rightness of other. 
Siddhasena further maintains that one who abvocates the 
view of synoptic characer of truth never discriminates the 
different faith as right or wrong and thus pays all of them 
equal regard 12 . Today, when fundamentalism is posing a 
serious threat to communal harmony and equilibrium, unity 
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of world religions is not only essential but the only way out 
to protect the human race. 

Jainas, too believe in the unity of world religions but 
unity according to them does not imply omnivorous unity 
in which all lose their entity and identity. They believe in 
that type of unity where in all the alien faiths will conjoin 
each other to form an organic whole without losing their 
own independent existence and given equal regard. In 
other words they believe in a harmonious existence and 
work for a common goal i.e. the welfare of mankind. The 
only way to remove the religious conflicts and violence 
from the earth is to develop a tolerant outlook and to 
establish harmony among various religions. 

Now we shall discuss the causes of intolerance and 
devices suggested for the development of a tolerant outlook 
and religious harmony by the Jainas. 

True Meaning of Religion 

So for as the leading causes responsible for the growth 
of fundamentalism and intolerant outlook are concerned, 
in my humble opinion, the lack of the true knowledge and 
understanding of the real nature and purpose of religion is 
prime. By religion generally we mean to have some uncritcal 
beliefs in supernatural powers and performance of certain 
rituals as prescribed in our religious texts, but it is not the 
true and whole purpose of religion. Haribhadra in his work 
Sambodha Prakarana'( 1/1) clearly remarks that the people 
talk about the path i.e. religion but they do not know that 
what is the path or religion in its true sense. In the famous 
Jaina text, KanikeyanuprekSa (478), dbarma (religion) is 
defined as the real nature of the things. If it is so, then 
quesition arises what is the real nature of huaman being? In 
a Jaina text known as Bhagavatisulra (1/9), it is clearly 
mentioned that the nature and ultimate end of the soul is 
equanimity. Lord Mahavira has given two definitions of 
religion. In Acararigasutra (1/8/4) he says "worthy people 
preach that the religion is mental equanimity" Equanimity 
is considered as the core or essence of religion, because it 
is the real nature or essence of all the living beings, including 
human beings also. Equanimity is the state in which 
consciousness is completely free from constant flickering, 
excitements and emotional disorders and mind becomes 
pacific. Haribhadra says whether a person is a Svetambara 
or a Digambara or a Bauddha or belongs to any other 
religion, whosoever attains equanimity of mind, will attain 
the liberation (Sambodha Prakarna, 1/2). 

Thus, the attainment as equanimity or relaxation from 


tensions is the essence of religions. Secondly, when we 
talk of social or behavioural aspect of religion, it is nothing 
but the observance of non-violence. In Acaranga, (1/4/1) 
Lord Mahavira propounds, "The worthy men of the past, 
present and the future will say thus, speak thus, declare 
thus, explain thus, all breathing, existing, living and sentient 
creatures should not be slain, nor treated with violence, nor 
abused, nor tormented" This is the pure, eternal and 
unchangeable law or the tenet of religion. 

Acarya Haribhadra maintains that performance of 
rituals is only the external form of religion. In its real sense 
religion means the eradication of passions and lust for 
material enjoyments as well as the realization of one’s own 
real nature. Thus, for Jainas the true nature and purpose of 
religion is to attain equanimity and peace in individual as 
well as in social life. Whatsoever disturbs equanimity and 
social peace and spreads hostility and violence is not a true 
form of religion, instead it is Saitana in the cloak of religion. 
But now-a-days, the essence of religion has been shoved 
into background and dogmatism, uncritical faith and 
performance of certain rituals have got precedence. Thus, 
we have forgotten the end or essence of religion and stuck 
to the means only. For us it has become more crucial point 
that while performing prayer, our face should be in the cast 
or in the west, but we have forgotten the purpose of prayer 
itself. The religion aims at having control over our passions, 
but unfortunately we are nourishing our passions in the 
name of religion. Actually, we are fighting for the decoration 
of the corpse of religion and not caring for its soul. If we 
want to maintain religious harmony and ensure peace on 
the earth, we must always remain aware of the end and 
essence of the religion, instead of external practices and 
rituals. 

The English word religion is derived form the root 
Teligio' wihch means 'to unite’. On the basis of its 
etymological meaning we can say that whatsoever divides 
the mankind, instead of uniting it, cannot be a true form of 
religion. We must be aware of the fact that a religion in its 
true sense never supports violence, intolerance and fanatical 
outlook. A true form of religion is one which establishes 
harmony instead of hostility, affection and kindness instead 
of hatred. 

Blind Faith - the Root of Intolerance 

Among the causes that generate fanaticism and 
intolerance, blind faith is the principal; it results from 
passionate attachment hence uncritical or "unexamining" 
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outlook. Attachment (Murcha) according to the Jainas is 
the cause of bondage. It causes perverse attitude. In Jainism 
various types of Attachments are enumerated. Among them 
dar&ana-moha/drstiraga (blind faith), due to its very nature 
has been reckoned "paramount". In point of fact, it is 
considered as a central element in religious intolerance. It 
leads one's attitude towards a strung bias for one's own and 
against other's religion. Non-attachment is, therefore, 
considered as precondition for the right attitude or 
perception. A perverse, hence defiled attitude renders it 
impossible to view the things rightly just as a person wear¬ 
ing coloured glasses or suffering from jaundice is unable to 
see the true colour of objects as they are. Attachment and 
aversion are the two great enemies of philosophical thinking. 
Truth can reveal itself to an impartial thinker" 11 . Non- 
attachment, as Jainas hold, is not only essential it is 
imperative in the search of truth. One who is unbiased and 
impartial can perceive the truth of his opponents's ideologies 
and faiths and thus can possess deference to them. Intense 
attachment unfailingly generates blind faith in religious 
leaders, dogmas, docrtines and rituals and consequently 
religious intolerance and fanaticism come into existence. 
The religions which lay more emphasis on faith than reason 
are narrower and fandamentalist. While the religions 
according due importance to reason also are more concilia¬ 
tory and harmonious. It is the reason or critical outlook 
which acts as check-post in religious faiths and rituals. 

Jainism holds that the uncritical outlook and even 
pious attachment towards the prophet, the path and the 
scripture is also an hindrance to a seeker of truth and 
aspirant of perfection. Attachment results in blind faith and 
superstition and repulsion consequences into intolerant 
conduct. The real bondage, as Jainas confirm, is the bondage 
due to attachment. A person who is in the grip of attachment 
cannot get rid of imperfection. Gautam, a chief disciple of 
Lord Mahavira, failed to attain omniscience in the life time 
of Mahavira on account of his pious attachment towards 
Mahavira. Same was the case with Ananda, the chief disciple 
of Lord Buddha, who could not attain arhathood in the life¬ 
time of his "£astii". Once Gautam asked Mahavira : "Why 
am I not able to attain the perfect knowledge, while my 
pupils have reached the goal. ”I-ord answered: "Oh, Gautam, 
it is your pious attachment towards me which obstructs you 
in getting perfect knowledge and emancipation" 14 . The 
Jainas therefore laid stress on the elimination of attachment, 
the root cause of bias and intolerance. 


Reason - The Check-Post of Blind Faith 

In Jainism right faith, one of its three 'Jewels’, plays 
an important role in emancipation of the soul. On the 
contrary, the blind faith causes intolerance. Jainism therefore 
does not support blind faith. Jaina thinkers maintain that 
the right faith should be followed by right knowledge. The 
faith followed by right knowledge or truthful reason cannot 
be blind one. According to Jaina thinkers, reason and faith 
are complementary and actually there is no contention 
between the two. Faith without reason, as the Jaina thinkers 
aver, is blind and reason without faith is unsteady or 
vacillating. They hold that the religious codes and rituals 
should be critically analysed 13 . In the Utlaradhyayanasutra , 
Gautam, the chief disciple of Mahavira, strongly supports 
this view before Ke§i, the pontiff of the church of Jaina 
Parsva. He said : "the difference in the Law must be 
critically evaluated through the faculty of reasoning. It is 
the reason which can ascertain the truth of Law" 1 *. 

If one maintains that religion has to be solely based 
on faith and there is no place for reason in it, then he will 
unfailingly develop an outlook that only his prophet, religion 
and scriptures are true and other's prophets, religions and 
scriptures are false. He will also firmly believe that his 
prophet is only savior of mankind; his mode of worship is 
the only way of experiencing the bliss and the laws or 
commands of his scripture are the only right ones and thus 
he remains unable to make critical estimate of his religious 
prescriptions. While one who maintains that reason also 
plays an important role in the religious life, will critically 
evaluate the pros and cons of religious prescriptions, rituals 
and dogmas. An "attached" or biased person believes in the 
dictum 'Mine is true', while the "detached" or unbiased 
person believes in the dictum 'Truth is mine.' 

Gunaratnasuri (early 15th cent. A.D.) in his commen¬ 
tary on the saddarSanasamuccaya of Haribhadrasuri (c. 3rd 
quarter of the 8th cent. A.D.) has quoted a verse, which 
explains : "a biased person tries to justify whatever he has 
already accepted, while an unprejudiced person accepts 
what he feels logically justified'' 17 . Jainism supports 'rational 
thinking'. Supporting the rational outlook in religious 
matters Acarya Haribhadra syas : "I possess no bias for 
Lord Mahavira and no prejudice against Kapila and other 
saints and thinkers. Whosoever is rational and logical ought 
to be accepted 18 ". While describing the right faith 
Amrtacanda (c.early 10th cent. A.D.) condemns three types 
of idols namely superstitions relating deities, path and 
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scriptures’ 9 . Thus when religion tends to be rational there 
will hardly be any room for intolerance. One who is 
thoroughly rational in religious matters, certainly would 
not be rigid and intolerant. 

Non-Absolutism - the Philosophical Basis of Tolerance 

Dogmatism and fanaticism are the bom children of 
absolutism. An extremist or absolutist holds that whatsoever 
he propounds is correct and what others say is false, while 
a relativist is of the view that he and his opponent both may 
be correct, if viewed from two different angles and thus a 
relativist adopts a tolerant outlook towards other faiths and 
ideologies. It is the doctrine of 'Anekantavada' or non¬ 
absolutism of the Jainas on which the concept of religious 
tolerance is based. For the Jainas non-violence is the essence 
of religion from which the concept of non-absolutism 
emanates. Absolutism represents 'violence of thought’, for, 
it negates the truth-value of its opponent's view and thus 
hurts the feeling of others. A non-violent search for truth 
Finds non-absolutism. 

Jaina thinkers are of the view that reality is a complex 
one. 20 It has many facetes, various attributes and various 
modes. It can be viewed and understood from different 
angles and thus various judgments may be made about it. 
Even two contradictory statements about an object may 
hold true. Since we are Finite beings, we can know or 
experience only a few facets of reality at one time. The 
reality in its completeness cannot be grasped by us. Only 
a universal-observer-Sarvayna can comprehend it comple¬ 
tely. Yet even for an Omniscient it is impossible to know 
is and to explain it without a standpoint or viewpoint 21 . 
This premise can be understood form the following example. 
— Take it for granted that every one of us has a camera to 
clic a snap of a tree. We can have hundreds of photographs 
but still we Find most portion of the tree photographically 
remains uncovered, and what is more, the photographs 
differ from each other unless they are taken from the same 
angle. So is the case with diversiFied human understanding 
and knowledge. We only can have a partial and relative 
view of reality. It is impossible for us to know and describe 
reality without an angle or viewpoint. While every angle or 
viewpoint can claim that it gives a true picture of reality but 
each one only gives a partial and relative picture of reality. 
On the basis of partial and relative knowledge of reality 
one can claim no right to discard the views of his opponents 
as totally false. According to Jaina thinkers the truth-value 
of opponents must be accepted and respected. 


Non-absolutism of the Jainas refuse to allow the 
individual to be dogmatic and one-sided in approach. It 
pleads for a broader outlook and open mindedness, which 
alone can resolve the conflicts that emerge from differences 
in ideologies and faiths. Satkari Mooketjee rightly observes 
that Jainas do not believe in the extremist a priori logic of 
the absolutists. Pragmatically considered, this logical 
attitude breeds dogmatism and if carried a step further, 
engenders fanaticism, the worst passion of human heart 22 . 
For non-absolutism the views of the opponent are also true. 
As Siddhasena Divakara (5th Cent . A.D.) remarks "All 
schools of thought are valid when they are understood 
from their own standpoint and so far as they do not discard 
the truth-value of others. Hemcandra was a Jaina saint; he 
composed his works in the praise of Siva. This liberalism 
is also maintained by later saints who composed their 
works in Hindi or Gujarati like Anandaghana and many 
other, till these days. In a Hindi couplet J.K. Mukhtar says 

buddha Vira jina Harihara Brahma ya usako svadhfna 
kaho/ 

bhakti bhava se preriia ho, yaha citta usi me lina raho // 

Door of Liberation - Open to Ail 

Jainism holds that the followers of other sects can 
also achieve emancipation or perfection, if they are able to 
destroy attachment and aversion. The gateway of salvation 
is open to all. They do not believe in the narrow outlook 
that "only the follower of Jainism can achieve emancipation, 
others will not". In Uttaradhyayana there is a reference to 
anyaJhga-siddhas i.e. the emancipated souls of other sects 23 . 
The only reason for the attainment of perfection or emanci¬ 
pation,. according to Jainas, is to shun the vectors of 
attachment and aversion. Haribhadra, launch advocate of 
religious tolerance remarks : "One, who maintains 
equanimity of mind will certainly get emancipation whether 
he may be a Svetambara or Digambara or Buddhist or any 
one else. It is this broad outlook of the Jainas which makes 
them tolerant to the non-violence of thought. 

About the means of liberation, the Jainas are also 
broadminded. They do not believe that their mode of 
worship or their religious practice is the only one that 
represents the way to reach the goal of emancipation. For 
them, not the external modes of worship, but the right 
attitude and mentality are the things that makes religious 
practices fruitful. The Acaranga-sutra mentions that the 
practices which are considered to be the cause of bondage 
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may be the cause of liberation also. 25 It is the intrinsic 
purity not the external practices which makes the person 
religious. Haribhadra propounds that neither one who 
remains without clothes nor one who is white clad, neither 
a logician nor a metaphysician, nor a devotee of personal 
cult will get liberation unless he overcomes his passions 26 . 
If we accept the existence of the diversity of modes of 
worship according to the time, place and level of aspirants 
and lay stress on the intrinsic purity in religious matters 
then certainly we cannot condemn religious practices of a 
non-absolutist. They become false only when they reject 
the truth-value of others 27 . It was this broader outlook of 
non-absolutism which made Jainas tolerant. 

While expounding this tolerant outlook of the Jainas, 
UpadhySya Yasovijaya (17th cent. A.D.) maintains a true 
non-absolutist does not disdain any faith hut treats all the 
faiths equally as a father does to his sons. For, a non¬ 
absolutist does not have any prejudiced and biased outlook. 
A true believer of SyadvSda' (non-absolutism) is one who 
pays equal regard to all the faiths. To remain impartial to 
the various faiths is the essence of being religious. A little 
knowledge which induces a person to be impartial is 
more worth while than the unilateral vast knowledge of 
scriptures 28 . 

Non-personalism - A Keystone for Tolerance 

Jainism opposes the person-cult (person-worship) for 
it makes the mind biased and intolerant. For the Jainas, the 
object of veneration and worship is not a person but 
perfectness i.e. the eradication of attachment and aversion. 
The Jainas worship the quality or merit of the person not 
the person. In the sacred namaskara-mantra of the Jainas 
veneration is paid to the spiritual-posts such as aihat, siddha, 
ScSrya and not the individuals like Mahavira, Rsabha or 
anybody else. In the fifth pada we find that the veneration 
is paid to all the saints of the world. The words 'loye' and 
'Savva' demonstrate the geneosity and broader outlook of 
the Jainas 29 . It is not person but his spiritual attitude which 
is to be worshipped. Difference in name, according to the 
Jainas, is immaterial since every name at its best connotes 
the same spiritual perfection. Haribhadra in the Yogadrsti- 
samuccaya remarks that 'the ultimate truth transcends all 
states of worldly existence, called nirvana and is essentially 
and necessarily 'single” even if it be designated by different 
names like SadaSiva, Parabrahman, Siddhalma, Tathagata, 
etc. 30 Not only in the general sense but etymologically also 
they convey the same meaning. In the Lokaeattva-nimaya 


he says, "I venerate all those who are free from all vices and 
filled with all virtues, be they Brahma, Visnu, Siva or 
Jaina" 31 . This is further supported by various Jaina thinkers 
of medieval period as Akalarika, Yogindu, Manatunga, 
Hemcandra and many others. While worshiping Lord Siva 
the Jaina pontiff Hemcandra says : "1 worship those who 
have destroyed attachment and aversion, the seeds of birth 
and death, be they Bramha, Visnu Siva of Jina'' 32 . This 
liberalism of the Jainas on the methods of worship can be 
supported by the legends of the previous lives of Mahavira. 
it is said that Mahavira in his previous existences was 
many times ordinated as a monk of other sects where he 
practised austerities and attained heaven. 

As for scriptures, the Jainas outlook is liberal. They 
firmly believe that a false scripture (Mithya-Sruta) may be 
a true scripture (Samyak-Sruta) for a person of right 
altitude; and true scripture may turn false for a person of 
perverse attitude. It is not the scripture but the attitude of 
the follower which makes is true or false. It is the vision of 
the interpreter and practitioners that counts, hi the Nandisuira 
this standpoint is dearly explained”. Thus we can say that 
the Jainas are neither rigid nor narrowminded in this regard. 

References of Religious Tolerance in Jaina Works 

References to religious tolerance are abundant in Jaina 
history. Jaina thinkers have consistently shown deference 
to other ideologies and faiths. In the Sutrakrtanga the 
second earliest Jaina work (c. 2nd cent. B.C.), it is observed 
that those who praise their own faith and views and discared 
those of their opponents, possess malice against them hence 
ramain confined to the cycle of birth and death 34 . In another 
famous Jaina work of the same period, the Isibhasiyaim, 
the teaching of the forty five renowned saints of Sramanic 
and Brahmanic, schools of thought such as Narda, 
Bharadvaja, Mankhali-Gosala and many others have been 
presented with due regards 35 . They are remembered as 
Arhatrsi and their teachings are regarded as an Agama. In 
the history of world religions there is hardly any example 
in which the teachings of the religious teachers of the 
opponent sects were included in one's own scriptures with 
due esteem and honour. Evidently, it indicates the 
latitudinarian and unprejudiced outlook of the earliest jaina 
thinkers. We also have a reference to religious tolerance in 
the Vyakhyaprajnapti, one of the early works of the Jainas, 
when an old friend of Gautama, who was initiated in some 
other religious sect, came to visit him. Mahavira commanded 
Gautama to welcome him and Gautama did so 3 '. Accroding 
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to Uttaradhyayana, when Gautama, the chief disciple of 
Mahavira and Kesi, a prominent pontiff of ParSvanatha's 
sect met at KoSambt, both paid due regard to each other 
and discussed the various problems dispassionately and in 
gentle and friendly manner about the differences of both 
the sects 31 . 

Haribhadra has not only maintained this lalitudinarian 
outlook of earlier Jainacaryas, but lent new dimension to it. 
He was bom in the age when the intellectuals of the India 
were engaged in hair-splitting philosophical discussions 
and in relentless criticism of one other. Though he also 
critically evaluated the other philosophical and religious 
systems, his outlook was fully liberal and attempted to see 
the truth of his opponent's logic also. 

In the Sastravarta-samuccaya which is one of the 
foremost works illustrating Haribhadra's liberal oudook, it 
is mentioned that the great saint, venerable Lord Buddha 
preached the dociine of Momentariness (Ksanikavada), 
Non-existence of soul (Anatmavada), Idealism (Vijnana- 
vada) and Nothingness (Sunyavada) with a particular 
intention to vanish the mineness and desire for worldly 
objects and keeping in view the different levels of mental 
development of his followers, like a good physician who 
prescribes the medicine according to the disease and nature 
of the patient 35 . He has the same liberal and regardful 
attitude towards Samkhya and Nyaya schools of Bhrahtna- 
nical philosophy. He maintains that naturalism (PrakrUvada) 
of Samkhya and Isvara kartrtvavada of the Nyaya school is 
also true and justified, if viewed from certain standpoint 38 . 
Further, the epithets such as the great saint (mahamuni), 
the venerable (arhat), the good physician (Suvaidya) used 
by him for Buddha and for Kapila shows his generosity 
and deference to other religious leaders. Haribhadra's 
crusade against sectarianism is unique and admirable in the 
history of world-religions. 

Alongwith these literary evidences there are some 
epigraphies! evidences of religious tolerance of the Jainas 
also. Some Jaina Scaryas such as Ramkirti and Jaymangala- 
suri wrote the hymns in the praise of Tokalji Mid goddess 
Camunda. 1 Jaina kings such as Kumarpala. Visnuvardban 
and others constructed the temples of Siva and Visnu along 
with the temple of Jina' 1 '. 

Finally, 1 would like to mention that jainism has a 
sound philosophical foundation for religious tolerance and 
throughout the age, it practically never indulged in 
aggressive wars in the name of religion nor did they invoke 
divine sanction for cruelilies against the people of alien 


faiths. They have always believed in religious harmony 
and fellowship of faiths. 

Though generally Jainas do classify religions in the 
heretic (mithya-drsti) and non-heretic (samyak-drsti) yet, 
mithya-drsti, according to them, is one who possesses one¬ 
sided view and considers others as totally false, while 
samyak-drsti is the one who is unprejudiced and sees the 
truth in his opponents views also. It is interesting to note 
here that Jainism calls itself a union of heretic views 
(micchadamsana-samuh). Siddhasena (5 th cent. A.D.) 
mentions "Be glorious the teachings of Jina which are the 
union of all the heretic views i.e. the organic synthesis of 
one-sided and partial views, essence of spiritual nectar and 
easily graspable to the aspirants of emancipation.** 1 

Anandaghana, a mystic Jaina saint of the 17th cent. 
A.D. remarks that just as ocean includes all the rivers so 
does Jainism all other faiths. Further, he beautifully expoun¬ 
ds that all the six heretic schools are the organs of Jina and 
one who worships Jina also worships them? 3 Historically 
we also find that various deities of other sects are adopted 
in Jainism and worshipped by the Jainas. Acarya Somadeva 
in his work YaSastilak-campu remarks that where there is 
no distortion from right faith and accepted vows, one 
follow the tradition prevailing in the country. 44 

As we have already said that Jainas believe in the 
unity of world religions, but unity, according to them, does 
not imply omnivorous unity in which all the alien faiths 
will conjoin each other to form a organic whole without 
loosing their own independent existence. In other words it 
believes in a harmonious co-existence or a liberal synthesis 
in which all the organs have their individual existence, but 
work for a common goal i.e. the peace of mankind. To 
eradicate the religious conflicts and violence from the world, 
some may give a slogan of ’’one world religion" but it is 
neither possible nor practicable so far as the diversities in 
human thoughts are in existence. In the Niyamasara it is 
said that there are different persons, their different activities 
or karmas and different levels or capacities, so one should 
not engage himself in hot discussions neither with other 
sects nor one’s own sect. 4£ 

Haribhadra remarks that the diversity in the teachings 
of the sages is due to the diversity in the levels of their 
disciples or the diversity in standpoints adopted by the 
Sages or the diversity in the period of time when they 
preached, or it is only an apparent diversity. Just as a 
physician prescribes medicine according to the nature of 
patent, its illness and the climate so is the case of diversity 
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of religious teachings. 44 ^ far as diversity in time, place, 
levels and understanding of disciples is inevitable, variety 
in religious conflicts is to develop a tolerant outlook and to 
establish harmony among them. 

At last 1 would like to conclude my paper by quoting 
a beautiful verse of religious tolence of Acarya Amitagati— 
Sattvesu maitrim gunisu pramodam 
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We all are human beings first hence the problems, 
humanity is lacing today, are our own. In fact, we, ourselves 
are solely responsible for their creation and naturaly have 
to bear their consequences also. Become our earnest duty 
to ponder over their roots and causes, to suggest their 
solutions and to make honest efforts for their eradication, 

Problem of Mental Tension and its Solution 

The growth of scientific knowledge and outlook has 
reverly jolted our superstitions and false dogmas. But 
unfortunately, it has shaken our faith in spiritual and human 
values also. Today, we have more knowledge of and faith 
in the atom and atomic power than the values needed for 
meaningful and peaceful life. We rely more on atomic 
weapons as our true rescuer than on our fellow-beings. The 
advancement in science and technology has provided us 
amenities for a pleasant living. Today the life on earth has 
become pleasant and luxurious as it was never before. Yet 
because of the selfish and materialistic outlook, nobody is 
happy and satisfied. This advancement, in all walks of life 
and knowledge, could not sublimate our animal and selfish 
nature. The animal instinct lying within us is still dominating 


our individual and social behaviour. What, unfortunately 
has happened is that the intoxication of ambition and 
success made us more greedy and egoistic. Our ambitions 
and desires have no limits. They always remain unfulfilled 
and the create frustration. Frustration and resentments give 
birth to mental tensions. These days, the people and nations, 
more affluent materially having all the amenities of life, are 
more in the grip of tensions. Medical as well as psychologi¬ 
cal reports of advanced nations confirm this fact. This 
shows that the cause of our tensions is not scarcity of the 
object of necessities, but the endless desires and the lust for 
worldly enjoyment. Among the most burning problems, 
the world facing today, that once of mental tension is the 
prime one. We are living in tension all the time and even 
a pleasant sound sleephas become a dream. The single and 
most salient feature by which our age may be characterised 
is that of tensions. 

As a matter of fact, all the problems, we are facing 
today are created by us hence, their consequences are also 
to be borne by us. 

The main object of Jainism is to emancipate man from 
his sufferings i.e. mental tensions and thus to attain 
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equanimity or tranquility. First of all, we must know the 
causes of these mental tensions. To Jainism, the basic 
human sufferings are not physical but mental. These mental 
sufferings or tensions are due to our attachment towards 
worldly objects. It is the attachment, fully responsible for 
them. The famous Jaina text Uttaradhyayana-suira mentions: 
"The root of all sufferings : physical as well as mental, of 
every body including gods, is attachment which is the root 
cause of mental tension'. Only a detached attitude towards 
the objects of worldly enjoyment can free mankind from 
mental tension. According to Lord Mahavira, to remain 
attached to sensuous objects is to remain in the whirl. Says 
he : "Misery is gone in the case of a man who has no 
delusion, while delusion is gone in the case of a man who 
has no desire; desire is gone in the case of a man who has 
no greed while greed is gone in the case of a man who has 
no attachment." 2 The efforts, made to satisfy the human 
desires through material objects, may be likened to the 
chopping off the branches while watering the roots. He 
further remarks that uncountable mountains of gold and 
silver like KailaSa can not satisfy the desires of human 
beings because desires are endless like sky 3 . Thus, the lust 
for and the attachment towards the objects of worldly 
pleasure is the sole cause of human tensions. 

If mankind is to be freed from mental tensions, it is 
necessary to grow a detached outlook in life. Jainism 
believes that the lesser the attachment, the greater will be 
the mental peace. It is only when attachment vanishes, the 
human mind becomes free from mental tensions and 
emotional disorders and attains equanimity, the ultimate 
goal of all our religious practices and pursuits 4 . 

The Problem of Survival of Human Race and Disarma¬ 
ment 

The second important problem, the world is facing 
today, is the problem of the survival of human race itself. 
Due to the tremendous advancement in war technology 
and nuclear weapons, the whole human race is standing on 
the verge of annihilation. Now it is not the question of 
survival of any one religion, culture or nation, but of the 
whole humanity. Today, we have guided missiles but 
unfortunately, unguided men. The madness, of one nation 
or even an individual, may lead to the destruction of the 
whole humanity. Because of the advancement in scientific 
knowledge and outlook our faculty of faith has been 
destroyed. When mutual faith and faith in higher values of 
co-operation and co-existence is destroyed, doubts take 


place. Doubts cause fear, fear produces the sense of 
insecurity which results in accumulation of weapons. This 
mad race for accumulation of weapons, is likely to lead to 
the total annihilation of human race from this planet. 

Thus, the problem of survival of mankind is related to 
the question of disarmament. To meet this aim first of all 
we will have to develop mutual faith or trust and thus 
remove the sense of fear and insecurity, the sole cause of 
armament-race, and then to check the mad race for weapons. 
Let us think what means have been suggested by the Jainas 
to solve the problem of human survival and to check the 
mad race for weapons. For Jainas, it is the sense of insecurity 
which causes fear and vice a versa. Insecurity results in the 
accumulation of weapons. So it is our prime duty to develop 
the sence of security among fellow beings. In Sutrakrtariga, 
it is clearly mentioned that there is nothing higher than the 
sense of security which a human being can give to others 5 . 
The virtue of fearlessness is supreme. It is two-fold (1) one 
should not fear from others and (2) one should not cause 
fear to others. A real Jaina saint is one who is free from fear 
and enmity 6 . WTien the fear vanishes and enmity dissolves 
there is no need for armaments. Thus, the sense of secutity 
and accumulation of arm and weapons arc related to each 
other. Though, arms and weapons are considered as means 
of security yet these, instead of giving security, generate 
fear and a sense of insecurity in the opposite party hence 
a mad race for accumulation of superior weapons starts. 
Lord Mahavira had seen this truth centuries before that 
there is no end to this mad race for weapons. In Acarahga 
(C. 4th B.C.) he proclaimed "atthi saltham parenapararh 
natthiasattharhparenapararh "i.e. there are weapons superior 
to each other, but nothing is superior to akastra i.e. disarma¬ 
ment or non-violence 7 . It is the selfish and aggressive 
outlook of an individual or a society that gives birth to war 
and violence. They are the expressions and outcome of our 
sick mentality. It is through firm faith in mutual credibility 
and non-violence that humanity can get rid of this mad race 
for nuclear weapons and thus can solve the problem of its 
survival. 

The Problem of War and Violence 

At the root of all types of wars and violences there lies 
the feeling of discontentment as well as the will for power 
and possession. According to Sutrakrtsiiga, the root of 
violence is attachment or will for possession. A book 
namely "Tension that causes war" tells us that economic 
inequalities, insecurities and frustrations create group 
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conflicts. It is true that in the old days the cause of war was 
only will for power and possession, whether it was the 
possession of women or land or money. But now-a-days 
economic inequality, over population, sense of insecurity 
and unequal treatment on the basis of caste, creed and 
colour may be added to the causes of wars. Jaina thinkers 
have all the time condemned war and violence. In 
Uttaradhyayana, it is said "If you want to fight, fight 
against your passions. It is much better to fight with one's 
own passionate self than to fight with others. If some one 
is to be conquered, it is no other than your own self. One 
who has got victory over one’s own self is greater than the 
one who conquers thousand and thousand of warriors’. 

Jianas aim at complete eradication of war and violence 
from the earth, it is not possible as long as we are attached 
to and have possession for any thing-living or non-living, 
small or great. There are persons and nations who believe 
in the dictum 'might is right'. Though aggressive and unjust, 
war and violence is not acceptable to Jainas, they agree to 
the point that all those, attached to physical world and 
having a social obligation to protect others life and property, 
are unable to dispense with defensive war and violence. 
Jainas accept that perfect non-violence is possible only on 
spiritual plane by a spiritual being, completely free from 
attachment and aversion and having full faith in the 
immortality of soul and thus remaining undisturbed by the 
fear of death and sense of insecurity. The problem of war 
and violence is mainly concerned with worldly beings. 
They cannot dispense with defensive and occupational 
violence. But what is expected of them is to minimize the 
violence at its lowest. Ignorant and innocent persons should 
not be killed in wars at any cost. Jaina thinkers have 
suggested various methods and means for non-violent wars 
and for reducing violence even in just and defensive wars. 
They suggested two measures. First the war should be 
fought without weapons and in the refereeship of some 
one. The war, fought between Bharat and Bahubali, is an 
example of such a non-violent war. In our times Gandhiji 
also planned a non-violent method of opposition and applied 
it successfully. But it is not possible for all to oppose non- 
violently. Only a man, detached even to his body and his 
heart free from malice, can protect his right non-violendy. 
In addition to this, such efforts can bear fruits only when 
raised against one with human heart. Its success becomes 
dubitable when it has to deal with some one without faith 
in human values and wants to serve his selfish motives. 
Jainism permits only a house-holder and not a monk to 


protect his rights through violent means in exceptional 
cases. But the fact remains that violence for Jainas is an 
evil and it cannot be justified as a virtue in any case. 10 

Problem of Disintegration of Human Society 

The disintegration of human race is also one of 
the basic problems, humanity is facing today. Really, the 
human race is one and it is us who have erected the barriers 
of caste, creed, colour nationalities etc. and thus disintegra¬ 
ted the human race. We must be aware of the fact that our 
unity is natural while these divisions are artificial and man 
made. Due to these artificial man made divisions, we all are 
standing in opposition to one another. Instead of establishing 
harmony and mutal love, we are spreading hatred and 
hostility in the name of these man-made artificial divisions 
of caste, creed and colour. The pity is that we have become 
thirsty of the blood of our own fellow beings. It is a well 
known fact that countless wars have been fought on account 
of these man-made artificial divisions. Not only this, we 
are claiming the superiority of our own caste, creed and 
culture over others and thus throwing one class against the 
other. Now, not only in India but all over the world class- 
conflicts are becoming furious day by day and thus 
disturbing the peace and harmony of human society. 

Jainism, form its inception, accepts the oneness of 
human race and oppose these man made divisions of caste 
and creed. Lord Mahavira declared that’ human race is 
one 11 . He further says that there is nothing like inferiority 
and superiority among them. All men are equal in their 
potentiality. None is superior and inferior as such. It is not 
the class but the purification of self or a good conduct that 
makes one superior' 2 . It is only through the concept of 
equality and unity of mankind, which jainism preached 
from the very beginning, that we can eradicate the problem 
of disintergration and class-conflict. It is mutual faith and 
co-operation which can help us in this regard. Jaina acaryas 
hold that it is not the mutual conflict but mutual co¬ 
operation which is the law of living. In his work Tattv&rtha 
sutra, Umasvati maintains that mutual co-operation is the 
essential nature of human being' 3 . It is only through mutual 
faith, co-operation and unity that we can pave the way to 
prosperity and peace of mankind. Jainas believe in the 
unity of mankind, but unity, for them doesn't mean absolute 
unity. By unity they mean an organic-whole, in which 
every organ has its individual existence but works for a 
common goal. i.e. human good. For them unity means, 
'unity in diversity'. They maintain that every race, every 
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religion and every culture has full right to exist, with all its 
peculiarities, but at the same time, it is its pious duty to 
work for the welfare of the whole humanity and be prepared 
to sacrifice its own interest in the larger interest of the 
humanity. In the Jaina text Sthanarigasutra we have the 
mention of Gramadharma, Nagaradhanna, Rastraharma 
etc. 14 referring to one's duty towards one's village, city and 
nation that has to be fulfilled. 

Problem of Economic inequality and Consumer Culture 

Economic inequality and vast differences in the mode 
of consumption are the two curses of our age. These disturb 
our social harmony and cause class-conflicts and wars. 
Among the causes of economic inequality, the will for 
possession, occupation or hoarding are the prime. 
Accumulation of wealth on the one side and the lust, for 
worldly enjoyment on the other, are jointly responsible for 
the emergence of present-day materialistic consumer culture. 
A tremendous advancement of the means of worldly 
enjoyment and the amenities of life has made us crazy for 
them. Even at the cost of health and wealth we are madly 
chasing them. The vast differences in material possession 
as well as in the modes of consumption have divided die 
human race into two categories of 'Haves' and 'Have nots'. 
At the dawn of human history also, undoubtedly, these 
classes were existent but never before the vices of jealousy 
and hatred were as alarming as these sue today. In the past, 
generally these classes were co-operative to eace other 
while at present they are in conflicting mood. Not only 
disproportionate distribution of wealth, but luxurious life 
led by affluent people these days, is the main cause for 
jealousy and hatred in the hearts of the poor. 

Though wealth plays an important role in our life and 
considered as one of the four purusarthas i.e. the pursuits 
of life yet if cannot be maintained as the sole end of life. 
Jainas, all the time, consider wealth as a means to lead a life 
and not a destination, Uuaradhyaymasuua righlly observed, 
"that no one who is unaware of treasure of one's own 
protect one-self by walth 15 . But it does not mean that Jaina 
Scaiyas do not realise the importance of wealth in life. 
Acarya Amrtacandra maintains that the property or wealth 
commits violence. Jainas accept the utility of wealth; the 
oniy thing they want to say that wealth is always a means 
and it should not be considered as an end. Not doubt wealth 
is considered as a means by materialist and spiritualist as 
well, the only difference is that for materialist it is a means 
to lead a luxurious life while for spiritualist, as well as 


jainas, it is a means for welfare of human society and not 
for one's own enjoyment. The accumulation of wealth in 
itself is not an evil but it is the attachment towards its 
hording and lust for its enjoyment which makes it an evil. 
If we want to save the humanity from class-conflicts, we 
will have to accept self-imposed limitation on our 
possessions and modes of consumption. That is why lord 
Mahavira has propounded the vow of complete non¬ 
possession for monks and nuns and vow of limitation of 
possession for laities. Secondly, to have a check on our 
luxurious life and modes of consumption he prescribed the 
vow of limitation in consumption, l’he property and wealth 
should be used for the welfare of humanity and to serve the 
needy, so he prescribed the vow of charity. In Jainism the 
vow of charity is named as Atithi saiiivibhaga. it shows 
that charity is not an obligation towards the monks and 
weaker sections of society but through charity we give 
them what is their right. In Jainism it is the pious duty of 
a house-holder to fix a limit to his possessions as well as 
for his consumption and to use his extra money for the 
service of mankind. It is through the observation of these 
vows that we can restore peace and harmony in human 
society and eradicate economic inequality and class 
conflicts. 

Problem of Conflicts in Ideologies and Faiths 

Jainism holds that reality is complex. It can be looked 
at and understood from various view-points or angles. For 
example, we can have hundreds of photographs of tree 
from different angles. Though all of them give a true 
picture of it form a certain angle yet they differ from each 
other. Not only his but neither each of them, nor the whole 
of them can give us a complete picture of that tree. They 
individually as well as jointly will give only a partial 
picture of the tree. So is the case with human knowledge 
and understanding also, we can have only a partial and 
relative picture of reality. We can know and describe the 
reality only from a certain angle or view-point. Though 
every angle or view-point can claim that it gives a true 
picture of reality yet it gives only a partial and relative 
picture of reality, in fact, we cannot challenge its validity 
or truth-value, but at the same time we must not forget that 
it is only a partial truth or one-sided view. One who knows 
only partial truth or has a one-sided picture of reality, has 
no right to discard the views of his opponents as totally 
false. We must accept that the views of our opponents also 
may be true from some other angles. The Jaina theory of 
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AnekantavSda emphasises that all the approaches to 
understand the reality give partial but true picture of reality, 
and due to their truth-value from a certain angle, we should 
have regard for other's ideologies and faiths. The Anekanta- 
vada forbids to be dogmatic and one-sided in our approach, 
it preaches us a broader outlook and open mindedness 
more essential to solve the conflicts taking place due to the 
differences in ideologies and faiths. Prof. T.G. Kalghatgi 
rightly observes, "The spirit of Anekanta is very much 
necessary in society, specially in the present days, when 
conflicting ideologies are trying to assert supermacy 
aggressively. Anekanta bring the spirit of intellectual and 
social tolerance". 

For the present-day society what is awfully needed is 
the virtue of tolerance. This virtue of tolerance i.e. regard 
for others ideologies and faiths has been maintained in 
Jainism form the very beginning. Mahavira mentions in 
the Sutrakrtanga, those who praise their own faiths and 
ideologies and blame those of their opponents and thus 
distort the truth will remain confined to the cycle of birth 
and death’ 7 . Jaina philosophers have maintained that all the 
judgments are true by their own view-points, but they are 
false so far as they refute other’s view-points totally. Here 
I would like to quote verses from works of Haribhadra 
(C. 8 U 1 A.D.) and Heincandra (C. 12th A.D.), which are the 
best examples of religious tolerance in Jainistn. In 
Lokatattvanirnaya Haribhadra says: "I bear no bias towards 
Lord Mahavira and no disregard to the Kapila and other 
saints and thinkers, whatsoever is rational and logical ought 
to be accepted 18 . Hemacandra in his Mahadeostolra says" 
"I bow to all those who have overcome attachment and 
hatred, which are the cause of worldly existence, be they 
Brahma, Visnu, Siva or Jina 19 . Thus, Jaina saints have tried 
all the times to maintain harmony in different religious- 
faiths and tried to avoid religious conflicts. 

The basic problems of present society are mental 
tensions, violence and conflicts of ideologies and faiths. 
Jainism had tried to solve these problems of mankind 
through the three basic tenets of non-attachment or non- 
possessiveness (aprigraha), non-violence (ahiriisa) and non - 
absolutism (Anekanta). If mankind observes these three 
principles, peace and harmony can certainly be established 
in the world. 

Problem of the Preservation of Ecological Equilibrium 

The world has been facing a number of problems such 
as mental tensions, war and violence, ideological conflicts. 


economic inequality, political subjugation and class 
conflicts not only today but from its remote past. Though 
some of these have assumed an alarming proportion today, 
yet, no doubt, the most crucial problem of our age is, for 
coming generation would be, that of ecological disbalance. 
Only a half century back we could not even think of it. But 
today, every one is aware of the fact that ecological disbal¬ 
ance is directly related to the very survival of human race. 
It indicates lack of equilibrium or disbalance of nature and 
pollution of air, water, etc. It is concerned not only with 
human beings and their environment, but animal life and 
plant-life as well. 

Jainism presents various solution of this ecological 
problem through its theory of non-violence. Jainas hold 
that not only human and animal being but earth, water, air 
fire and vegetable kingdom are also sentient and living 
beings. For Jainas to nollute, to disturb, to hurt and to 
destroy them means commit the violence against them 
which is a sinful act.. It is their firm belief that earth, water, 
air, fire and vegetable pave the way for the protection of 
ecological balance. Their every religious activity starts 
with seeking forgiveness and repentance for disturbing or 
hurting earth, water, air and vegetation. Jainacaryas had 
made various resrictions of the use of water, air and green 
vegetables, not only for monks and nuns but for laities 
also. Jainas have laid more emphasis on the protection of 
wild-life and plants. According to them hunting is one of 
the seven serious offences or vices. It is prohibited for 
every Jaina, whether a monk or a laity. Prohibitions for 
hunting and meat-eating are the fundamental conditions 
for being a Jaina. The similarity between plant-life and 
human life is beautifully explained in Acaraiigasutra. To 
hurl the plant life is as sinful act as to hurt human life. In 
Jainism monks are not allowed to eat raw-vegetables and 
to drink unboiled water. They cannot enter the river or tank 
for bathing. Not only this, there are restrictions for monks 
on crossing the river on their way of tours. These rules are 
invogue and observed even today. The Jaina monks and 
nuns are allowed to drink only boiled water or lifeless 
water. They can eat only ripe fruits, if their seeds are taken 
out. Not only monks, but in Jaina community some house¬ 
holders are also observing these rules. Monks and nuns of 
some of the Jaina seels place a peace of cloth on - their 
mouths to check the air pollution. Jaina monks are not 
allowed to pluck even a leaf or a flower from a tree. Not 
only this, while walking they always remain conscious that 
no insect or greenery is trampled under their feet. They use 
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very soft brushes to avoid the violence of smallest living 
beings. In short, Jaina monks and nuns are over conscious 
about the pollution of air, water, etc. 

So far as Jaina house-holders are concerned they take 
such vows as to use a limited and little quantity of water 
and vegetables for their daily use. For a Jaina water is more 
precious than ghee or butter. To cut forest or to dry the 
tanks or ponds are considered very serious offence for an 
house-holder. As per rule, Jaina house-holders are not 
permitted to run such type of large scale industries which 
pollute air and water and lead to the violence of plant-life 
and animal-kingdom. The industries which produce smoke 
in large quantity are also prohibited by Jainacaryas. These 
types of industries are termed as 'mahSrambha' or greatest 
sin and larger violence. It is considered as one of the causes 
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The Concept of Non-Violence in Jainism 


The concept of non-violence has been preached by 
almost ail the religions of the world. All the thinkers of 
humanity and the founders of religious orders universally 
accepted it as a core principle of human conduct and 
cardinal religious virtues. In Indian religions in general and 
Jainism in particular non-violence is considered as a supreme 
moral virtue (Ahimsa paramo dharmah). 

In Acaraiiga, a canonical JainaTcxt of 4th cent. B.C., 
Lord Mahavira declares that "All the worthy men of the 
past, die present and the future say thus, speak thus, declare 
thus, explain thus, that all the breathing, existing, living 
and sentient creatures should not be slain, nor treated with 
violence, nor abused, nor tormented. This is the pure, 
eternal and unchangeable law or the tenet of religion."’ 
'Bhaktaparijna' also mentions the superiority of non-violence 
over all other virtues. It says "just as in the world there is 
nothing higher than mountain Meru and nothing extended 
than the sky, so also (in the world) there is nothing excellent 
and universal than the virtue of non-violence. 2 in 
Prasnavyakaranasutra, non-violence is considered as a 
shelter to all the living beings. In it Ahimsa is equated with 
sixty virtuous qualities such as peace, harmony, welfare 
trust, fearlessness etc.’ Lor Jainas non-violence is a wider 
term comprehending all the virtues. It is not a single virtue 
but a group of virtues. Ac ary a Amrtacandra in his famous 
work Purusarthasiddhupaya maintains that "all moral 
practices such as truthfulness etc. are included in Ahimsa 
(non-violence), similarly all the vices are comprehended in 
Himsa (violence) because virtues do not vitiate the real 
nature of self while vices do vitiate. Thus, in Jainism non¬ 
violence represents all the virtues and violence all the 
vices. 

The same view is also propounded in the famous 
Hindu work Mahabharata. It says 'As the foot-prints of all 
smaller animals are encompassed in the footprint of an 
elephant in the same way all the virtues (dharmas) are 
included in Ahimsa (non-violence). 4 Further it maintains 
that there is nothing higher than the virtue of non-violence 5 
because it comprehends all the virtues' 6 Lord Buddha in 
Dhammapada also remarks enmity is never appeased by 
enmity, but only by non-enmity- it is an eternal law.’ In 
other words it is not the violence, but non-violence that can 
be accepted as an universal law of human conduct. 


Not only in indigenous religions, but in the Sematic 
religions also non-violence is accepted as religious virtues. 
Thou shall not kill' 8 is one of the ten commandments, 
which is perscribed by prophet Moses. In the Holy Bible 
Jesus Christ also said ’Love thy enemy’. 9 In Islam the 
supreme being (Allah) is called the Beneficent (Al-Rahman) 
and the Merciful (Al-Raheem). These injuctions of the 
great prophets and law givers of the world show that it is 
the doctrine of non-violence which can only be a universal 
law of an advanced human society. 

This universal acceptance of the ideal of non-violence 
does not mean that the ideal has been practised by all the 
religions of the world, in the same spirit and by all the 
means, hi Vedic religion we have the injunction such as 
"Consider all the creatures of the world as your friend" 10 or 
"see all the beings as your ownself," yet in practice wc 
find that; in early Vedic religion there arc sanctions for not 
only animal sacrifices but for the human sacrifices also. In 
Vedas, we have the prayers to the deities for the total 
destruction of the enemy and victory over it. 12 This shows 
that the primitive religion and early Vedic religion also 
were not very much cooped with the doctrines of non¬ 
violence. It is also true in the case of Judaism and Islam. 
Though in Judaism thou Shalt not kill* is accepted as one 
of the ten commandments, hut for the Jews people, this 
injunction only means not to kill the people of their own 
group and faith. Similarly in Islam, the ideal of non-violence 
is confined to the follower of their own faith. In it we have 
the sanction for Jehada. Both of these Sematic religions 
also have sanction for animal sacrifices. Thus, we can say 
that in early Vedic religion, Judaism and Islam alongwith 
the other primitive form religions of the world, the concept 
of non-violence is only confined to the non-violence towards 
the people of one's own group and faith. In the history of 
Sematic religion.’ 1 Christianity for (he first time totally 
condemned the human killing. Lord Jesus Christ bestowed 
his compassion on all the human beings, though in 
Christianity, we do not have any sanction for animal 
sacrifices in the name of religion, but for the sake of human 
food animal killing is allowed in it. In the history of 
indigenous religions Vaisnavism, Jainism and Buddhism, 
condemned all the violence towards the animal-kingdom. 
Though in Buddhist countries meat-eating is a common 
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practice yet we must be aware of the fact that this does not 
have any religious sanction on the part of Buddhism. 
Vaisnavism prohibit the violence towards the vegetable 
kingdom. It is in Jainism for the first time that the violence 
towards the vegetable kingdom as well as other subtle 
being of the water, earth, air and fire is totally shunned off. 
A Jaina monk neither can eat raw vegetables, nor can 
accept the meal which is prepared for him. He can drink 
only boiled water or water which is completely lifeless. He 
observes non-violence by all the nine means, i.c. (1-3) not 
to do violence through mind, body and speech, (4-6) not to 
order for violence through mind, body and speech and (7- 
9) not to recommend violence through mind, body and 
speech.' 3 So far as the conduct of house holder is considered, 
he has been prohibited only from the intentional violence 
of mobilie beings. 

In Pali tripitaka, Buddha himself prohibited the meat- 
eating to the monks, if it is seen, known or heard that the 
animal was killed for them. Though, Buddha allowed his 
monks to accept invitations for meals i.e. to accept the 
meals which is prepared for them. Buddha also not 
prohibited his monks from eating raw vegetable and drinking 
the water of well or river. All this shows a development in 
the meaning of the term non-violence. This development 
did not take place in a chronological order, but through the 
cultural and rational development of human society. The 
development in the meaning of the term non-violence is 
three dimensional : (1) to refrain from the violence of 
human beings, to vegetable kingdom and life existing in 
the finest particles of earth, water, air and fire (2) to refrain 
from the external act to the internal will of violence i.c. 
from outward violence to inward violence and (3) to refrain 
from the violence of other self to the violence of one's own 
self. 

Religious sanction for violence and Jaina view-point 

The acceptance for the inevitability of violence in the 
social and individual life is something different from giving 
it a religious sanction. Though Jaina thinkers accept that 
complete non-violence as they consider it, is not possible 
in this worldly life. Yet neither they gave the religious 
sanction to the violence nor they degraded this ideal of 
non-violence by saying it as impracticable, F.ven if some 
sort of violence is permitted to the house-holders and in 
some cases to monks in the Jaina scriptures such as 
Nisithacurnil5 etc., they never say that this type of violence 
is not violence at all. For example, in building the temple 


of Jina, there will be unintentional violence of one sensed 
being of earth, water etc. and there may occur unintentional 
violence of two or more sensed beings. But they never said 
that violence done in the name of religion is not violence 
at all, as Vedic scriptures propound. They say that it is a 
violence, done for the sake of the greater good of the 
individual and society. It is a little demerit conducive to 
greater merit. If in a situation violence is inevitable, Jaina 
thinkers advice to opt the lesser violence for the greater 
good. Intentional violence of immobile one-sensed living 
beings for livcly-hood and in rehgious performances is 
permitted to house holders only. 

Rational Foundation of Non-Violence 

Mackenzi, an eminent Western scholar, believes that 
the ideal of non-violence is an outcome of fear. 16 But 
Indian thinkers in general and Jainas in particular never 
accepted this view. For them the basis of non-violence is 
the concept of equality of all beings. They based this ideal 
not on the emotional basis but on the firm footings of 
reason. The Dasavaikaiika, a Jaina canonical text of 3rd 
century B.C. mentions that every one wants to live and not 
to die. For this simple reason Nigganthas prohibit the 
violence.' 7 It is also mentioned that Just as pain is not dear 
to oneself, having known this regarding all other beings, 
one should treat all the beings equally and should keep 
sympathy with all of them on the simple basis of equality.'* 
The simplest rule of our behaviour towards the others is 
'whatever you desire for yourself and whatever you do not 
desire for yourself, desire that or do not desire that for 
others.' 9 This experience of likeness of all beings and the 
regard for the right of all to live are the basement for the 
practice of non-violence. It is not only in Jainism, but in 
Buddhism and Hinduism also non-violence is supported 
on the rational ground of equality of all beings. 

In Dhamampada Lord B uddha also remarks 'All men 
tremble at torture and love life and fear death, remember 
that you are like unto them, so do not kill nor cause 
slaughter. 20 In Isopanisad it is declared "For a man who 
realises this truth, all beings need, become the self; when 
one thus sees unity, what delusion and what sorrow can 
one have". This idea of the Isopanisad (6 & 7) is echoed 
thus, in the Gita ; “The man whose self has been integrated 
by yoga sees the Self in all beings and all beings in the Self 
; he secs the same everywhere". Sarvalra samadarsinab. 
"One who sees, by analogy with oneself, the same 
everywhere, whether it is pleasure or pain, is the best yogi. 
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Atm’aupamyena samarh pasyali. (Gita, vi.29,32) Our 
classical commentators have rightly brought out the 
implication of this. By analogy with oneself (atmaupamya) 
when one realizes that what is good or bad for oneself must 
be so for others, one would always do only what is good 
for others. lie would be engaged in the welfare of all beings 
(Sarvabhutahita), hating none, and with friendliness and 
compassion for all. 

Non-violence is nothing but to treat all living being as 
equal. The concept of equality is the core of the theory of 
non-violence. The observance of non-violence is to honour 
each and every form of life. According to Jaina point of 
view, all the beings have equal right to lead a peaceful life. 
Though violence is unavoidable yet it can not be the 
directive principle of our living, because it goes against the 
judgements of our faculty of reasoning. If I think that 
nobody has any right to take my life on the same ground, 
1 have also no right to take another’s life. The principle, 
'live on others' or 'living by killing' is scif-contradielory. 
The principle of equality propounds that every one has the 
right to live. The directive principle of living is not Living 
on others' or 'Living by killing' hut 'Living with others', or 
Live for others (Farasparopagrahojivanam). 2 ' Though in 
our worldly life complete non-violence is not possible yet 
our motto should be Lesser violence is belter Living', il is 
not the struggle but co-operation is the law of life, i need 
other's co-opcralion for my very existence and so I should 
also co-operate in other's living. 

The meaning of Non-violence 

The term non-violence (Ahiihsa) has various 
connotations. Generally it means not to kill, slain or hurt 
any living being. Ahimsa means abstention or refraining 
from himsa. Hiihsa means violence, injury, harm, depriva- 
lion, mutilation, disfigurement and causing pain and 
suffering to others. In Taltvarthasutra the term violence is 
defined as to hurt the vitalities of a living being through the 
operation of intense passion infected activity of mind, 
body and speech. This definition of himsa covers two 
aspects external and internal. In Jainism, violence is 
considered of two types -- Dravyahimsa and Bhavahimsa. 22 
The act of harming or hutting is Dravyahimsa i.e. external 
violence and the intention to hurt or to kill is Bhavahimsa 
i.e. interna! violence. There is a causal relation between 
Dravyahimsa and Bhavahimsa. Generally. Dravyahimsa 
caused by entertaining impure or passionate thought 
activities such as anger, pride, deceit, greed, sorrow, fear. 


sex-desire etc. An outer act of hurting others vitalities if 
proceeded by impure thought activity i.e. ill-will then it 
really becomes an act of violence. On the basis of dravya 
and bhava hiihsa we have four alternatives of violence 
(1) both intention and act of killing (2) only there is an 
intention of killing, not the act of killing. (3) act of killing 
minus intention of killing and (4) neither the act of killing 
and nor the will," though apparently it seems an act of 
hurting. 

In Jainism, violence not only involves die killing or 
causing harms to other beings but it is also related to our 
ownself. To hurt the vitalities of other beings is called para- 
himsa, i.e. violence of others while to entertain impure 
thought activity or ill-will is the violence towards our 
ownself. Impure thought activity or ill-will injures the real 
nature of this soul by disturbing its equanimity. The evil 
thought activity vitiates the purity and equanimity of the 
soul hence called sva-himsa i.e. violence of our ownself. 
This violence of our ownself is more than the violence of 
others, because the later may only be possible when former 
had taken place. Generally, we cannot kill or cause harm to 
others without impure thought activity or ill-will i.e. the 
violence towards others implies the violence of our ownself. 
Bhaktaparijn& mentions "killing of other beings is killing 
one’s ownself and compassion for others is the compassion 
for one's ownself." Thus, will is the mother of activity. Ill- 
will causes sinful activity. The violence towards others can 
only be committed after committing violence towards one’s 
ownself. Acarariga says, "he who ignores or negates other 
beings, ignores or negates one’s ownself. He whom you 
wish to kill or control or on whom you wish to inflict 
suffering is yourself.’ 24 We can not kill or harm other 
without killing our ownself i.e. without vitiating our equani¬ 
mity, the real nature of ourself. It is the attachment and 
hatred which make violence possible. In die state of 
equanimity i.e. non-attachment and non-hatred commission 
of violence is an impossibility. Thus, passions necessarily 
lead to the violence of our ownself as well as to otherselves. 
Acarya Amrtacandra in his famous work Purusartha- 
siddhyupaya mentions "The absence of attachment and 
other passions is non-violence, while presence of these is 
violence. This is the essence of Jaina scriptures. There will 
be no violence even if vitalities are injured when a person 
is not moved by any kind of passions and is careful in his 
activity. But if one acts carelessly moved by die influence 
of passions, there is certainly a violence whether a living 
being is killed or not. Because a passionate person first 
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injures his ownseif through the self. It does not matter 
whether there is subsequently an injury is caused to another 
being or not." 25 The will to injure and act of injuring, both 
constitute violence, but of these two, first is more vital, so 
far as the principle of bondage is concerned. Thus, in 
Jainism every activity of mind, body and speech infatuated 
with passions and carelessness is called violence and absense 
of violence is non-violence. 

Positive aspect of Non-violence 

Further, we must be aware of the fact that in Jainism 
non-violence is not merely a negative concept i.e. not to 
kill; but it has positive meaning also as compassion and 
service to living beings. Once a question was asked to 
Mahavira ’O Lord, one person is rendering his services to 
the needy persons while other is offering puja to you, of 
these two who is your real follower, Mahavira answered 
'First one is the real follower of mine, because he is following 
my teaching. 26 

Non-violence and War 

Just as peace and non-violence are synonyms so arc 
the war and violence. There can be no war without violence. 
One who is engaged in war is definitely engaged in violence. 
Though agressive and unjust wars have been condemned 
by all the religions yet defensive wars are considered as 
moral and just. Judiasm, Islam, Christianity and Hinduism 
all support those wars which are fought for a religious and 
just cause. Islam considers Jehad as a religious duty. In 
Hinduism Bhagavadgita also supports war for the sake of 
just cause. 

Now, we shall consider the position of Jamas in this 
regard. Jaina thinkers advocate non-resistance towards all 
the force whether used justly or unjustly. Jaina monks are 
totally prohibited for any resistance which involves violence. 
For Jainas, war is always immoral act, for it is always 
waged due to our attachment and involve violence: external 
as well as internal. In Jaina canons it is said "what is the use 
of fighting with others. If one wants to fight he should fight 
with himself because it is your passionate self which is to 
be conquered. One who conquers his ownseif conquers 
four passions and five senses and ultimately conquers all 
the enemies. 27 All wars have their origin in passions and 
attachment and so generally speaking are all unjust. Jaina 
monks arc not permitted to violent resistance even for the 
protection of their own life, but as an exceptional case if the 
very existence of Jama order is in danger, they are permitted 


even for the violent resistence. In Jaina canons we have the 
example of Acarya Kalaka, who engaged himself in warfare 
against the king of Avanti for the rescue of his nun sister 
Sarasvati. 27 But all that resistances of that nature arc 
considered as an exception. So far as.as an moral act. 

So far as the house holders are concerned, they are 
allowed to involve in such wars, fought for the just cause. 
But it should be noted here that the war fought for the just 
cause must be a defensive one and not an offensive one. 
The aggressive wars faught by Jaina kings were never 
considered by Jaina thinkers as moral act. 

It was Jainism that gave the idea of wars where in 
violence was not involved. This spirit may will he 
understood by the story of Bharat and Bahubali; Bharat 
who wanted to be a Cakravarti King attacked Bahubali 
who accept his sovereignly. Both were engaged in war, 
refused to when they were suggested for a non-violent 
method of war, both of them agreed to. In our age Mahatma 
Gandhi had demonstrated the way of passive resistance i.e. 
Satyagraha. 

Jainism sets its goal as the ideal of complete non¬ 
violence external as well as internal: The realisation of this 
ideal in the practical life is by no means easy. Non-violence 
is a spiritual ideal, fully realisable only in the spiritual 
plane. The real life of an individual is a physio-spiritual 
complex; at this level complete non-violence is not possible. 
According to Jaina thinkers the violence is of four kinds 
(i) deliberate (Samkalpi) or aggressive violence i.e. 
intentional killing (ii) protective violence i.e. the violence 
which takes place in saving the life of one's own or his 
fellow being or in order to make peace and ensure justice 
in the society (iii) Occupational i.e. violence taking place 
in doing agriculture or in running the factories and industries 
(iv) violence, is involved in performing the daily routine of 
a house-holder such as bathing, cooking, walking etc. The 
first form of violence must be shunned by all, because it 
relates to our mental proclivities. So far as the thoughts are 
concerned, a man is his own master. So it is obligatory for 
all to be non-violent in this sphere. From the behavioural 
point of view, deliberate violence is aggressive. It is neither 
necessary for self-defence nor for the living. 

The Second form of violence is defensive taking place 
in the activity of defence. It becomes necessary for the 
security of one's life. External circumstances may compel 
a person to be a violent or to counter attack in defence of 
his own life or that of his companions or for the protection 
of his belongings. A person living in family is unable to 
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keep away completely from this type of violence because 
he is committed to the security of family members and 
their belongings. It will not be possible for him to resist 
not-vioiently with success. Only a man, unattached to his 
body and material objects, his heart free from malice, can 
protect his rights non-violently. A non-violent opposition 
only may be fruitful against an enemy with human heart. 

So far as occupational violence is concerned everyone 
cannot shake it off. For so long as a person has to earn his 
livelihood and to seek fulfilment of his physical needs, 
deliberate violence of vegetable kingdom is unavoidable. 
In Jainism intentional violence to mobile animals by a 
house-holder has been forbidden even when it becomes 
necessary for the maintenance of life and occupation. 

Undoubtedly one or other form of violence is inevitable 
in our life, but on this basis we can not take dcision that 
the observance of non-violence is of no use in the present. 
Just as violence is inevitable in the world for living, non¬ 


violence is also inevitable for the very existence of human 
race. So far as the existence of human society is concerned 
it depends on mutual co-operation, sacrifice of ones interest 
in the interest of his fellow-beings and regard for other's 
life. If above mentioned, elements are essential for our 
social life, how can we say that non-violence is not necessary 
for human life. Society does not stand on violence but on 
non-violence, not on fulfilment of self-interest but on 
sacrifice of self-interest, not accepting our own rights but 
in accepting the rights of others as our duty. Thus, we can 
say that the non-violence is an inevitable principle of the 
existence, for human society. At present we are living in 
age of nuclear weapons and due to this the existence of 
human race is in danger. At present it is only the observance 
of non-violence, which can save the human race. It is 
mutual credibility and the belief in the equality of human 
beings which can restore peace and harmony in human 
society. 


The Role of Parents, Teachers and Society in Instilling Culture 
Values 


Meaning of Culture Values 

When we talk about instilling culture-values in our 
children, we should be clear about one thing: What do we 
mean by culture-values? What kind of values do we want 
to teach? Do we want to continue the present hypocritical 
double standard in the name of culture and tradition? Are 
we not keeping alive a culture, devoid of any real values, 
a mere pomp and show, where in the gap between saying 
and doing is too wide and deep to cover it? Do we want our 
children to make outward claims of religion, morality, 
good conduct and behaviour at places of worship, temples, 
churches and social gatherings while in the work place and 
at home, to be involved in deception, intrigue and immoral 
behaviour? 1 am saying this because perhaps we have the 
same expectations from our children. Today, we want our 
youngsters to become successful businessmen, officers or 
politicians. But whether a person having good character 
and doing what he thinks and says, may be successful 
presently in any field? These days, curruption is so wide¬ 
spread in politics, administration and business, it seems 


that no one with good character and morals can be 
successful. liven in the field of so-called religion, the 
success of such a person is doubtful pecause there too 
fundamentalist monks, sectarianism, the blind pursuit of 
name and fame are so strong that the difference between 
words and deeds is clearly visible. Our so-called 'good', 
yoga teachers and masters of religious establishments are 
clear examples of this dualism. Thus, we need to be clear 
what we mean by building the character of our youngsters. 
Do we want a 'successful' person or a truthful and honest 
one? It seems that in our heart of hearts, we want our 
youngsters to be successful but seemingly truthful and 
honest. It is a bitter fact that while talking about a well- 
cultured child, we do not mean more than formal courtesy, 
etiquette and blindly following old traditions. 

Does instilling culture-values imply adopting the 
modem Western culture of materialism and lavish luxurious 
living without good conduct and morality? To this end, 
now-a-days, not only in the prosperous high class but even 
in the middle class, people have the desire to send their 
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s children to convents. Though the children in convent schools 
learn outward formality and etiquette, they are largely poor 
in moral and spirutual values. 

Alternatively, in the name of culture and tradition, do 
we want to instill sectarianism, religious fanaticism, 
prejudice and/or lifeless ritualism in our children? Many 
people who talk of character building have such hollow 
objectives. They expect their children to have blind faith in 
religious concepts and traditions. 

Thus, before discussing the problems of instilling 
culture and tradition in our youngsters, we should define 
what we mean by a cultured person. Does it mean one who 
is successful in the present atmosphere? Does it mean one 
who is Westernized in attitude and conduct? Does it mean 
a child who is religiously attached to traditional rituals? Or 
do we want our youngsters to have spiritual outlook and to 
have faith in humanitarian values? 

In my view, when we think beyond our personal 
interests and religious prejudices and set aside indulgence 
towards our child, we will clearly see that, in reality, a 
cultured person is one who has good intentions and 
immaculate conduct. In fact, culture means good character. 
Culture means moving away from animal instincts and 
imbibing human values. Culture can be instilled in children 
by leaching them such qualities as self-control, rational 
outlook and co-operation. Let us now consider how we can 
accomplish our goal. 

Avoid Certain Fallacies about Education: 

It is unfortunate that most of us do not understand the 
purpose of education. Neither gaurdians nor teachers, 
politicians nor society understands the real motive behind 
what is being taught. Most of us have forgotten that an 
important purpose of education is instilling-culture values. 
There seems to be a chaos in the field of education and 
consequendy people merely link education to livelihood. 
Materialistic thinking limits the purpose of education to 
prepare an individual to earn his livelhood.However, if the 
goal of education is just earning bread, what is the difference 
between man and animal? It is said : 

Ahar nidra bhayamaithunam ca 
samanyametad pakubhih naranam 

(Eating, sleeping, fear and sex, these four instincts are 
common between men and animals.) 

It is a fact that bread comes first but it is not the 
ultimate goal of life. So why, only earning the bread is 
being considered the goal and the end of education? It is 


unfortunate that this thinking is dominant not only in the 
field of education but also among the parents and 
administrators. Today, parents want their children to study 
the subjects leading to prosperity and authority. Wc want 
our son to become a doctor, an engineer or a government 
officer not because he will become more useful to the 
society but because he will have authority and weath. This 
blind pursuit of power and wealth has polluted our outlook 
towards education. This materialistic outlook is not 
producing good educated human beings but it is breeding 
the 'devil' in us. Our education is turning out everything 
but a human being. But can an education, not breeding 
human values and not making man a man be called 
education? Today, education is related to bread and not to 
character. Today, the significance of education is not 
building a good character but producing a clever diplomat. 
The government is under this delusion. Our (Indian) 
government thinks that teaching of ethics is against the 
ideal of secularism, hut does secularism imply immorality 
and unethical conduct? The teaching of ethics has been 
discarded in the name of secularism. We may print the 
motto 

sS vidya yS vimukiaye 
(education is, that leads to liberation). 

But our present system of education is not concerned 
with it. Moral and spiritual values do not have any place in 
today's education although the commissions recently set 
up by the government have stressed the urgent need for the 
leaching of morals and ethics in their reports. Today's 
educators and students, both are slaves of money. On the 
one hand, the teacher teaches not because he is interested 
in developing the character of his students but because he 
gets his salary. On the other hand, the government, the 
parents and students do not consider him to be a GURU 
(master) but a servant. When GURU is reduced to the 
status of a servant, Ihen the expectations of instilling culture 
values are invain. These days the GURU-student relationship 
is business like - a bargain. In our ancient scriptures, 
education has been described as the nectar of life but today 
it has been reduced to the status of means of earning the 
livelihood. We have forgotten the basic goal of education. 
In the words of the famous Urdu poet Firaq: 

Sabbi kuch to ho raha hai is a tarakki ke jarnane men 
Magar kya gajab hai ki adami insan nahin hoia 

(Everything is happening in this age of progress but 
the iragedy is that man is not becoming a human being.) 
Today's education is turning out doctors, engineers. 
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lawyers, etc. but to some extent, it is not producing good 
human beings. Unless education instills moral and spiritual 
values in a child, it can not produce human beings. Our 
primary responsibility is to make man a man, to instill 
culture values in our youngsters. The famous American 
thinker Tufts writes: 

Education is for character building, by character 
building and of character building. 

Thus, according to Tufts, the purpose and end of 
education is to sow the seeds of good character and good 
values in a human being. Since the independence of India, 
the commissions, set up to study and suggest reforms of 
education, headed by the famour philosopher. Dr. 
Radhakrishnan, the famous scientist. Dr. D.S. Kolhari, and 
the famous educationist. Dr. Mudaliyar, all came to the 
conclusion that education must relate to human values. As 
long as this is not done, as long as education does not sow 
the seeds of good character traits, instead of good human 
beings, our colleges and universities will continue to turn 
out people with undersirable attitude and tendencies. 

The Role of Parents and Guardians in Character 
Building: 

It is true that family is the first school for a child 
where the seeds of culture values are sown. A child spends 
about 18 out of 24 hours with the family members. Thus, 
naturally he or she is most influenced by the character of 
his family members. Now the question arises: Are today’s 
parents in a position to teach good character to their children 
through their actions? If the parents are busy in the pursuit 
of their own interests and material pleasures, then it seems 
impossible for children to leant good values. Many parents 
of high class, affluent families lead a luxurious life, greatly 
influenced by materialism of modem culture. It is rather 
difficult to imagine that their children will keep away from 
materialism. On the contrary, it is seen that such youngsters 
develop many undersirable habits and behaviour. First, 
such families are adopting non-vegetarianism and using 
intoxicating drinks, thus moving away from good, healthy, 
clean diet. Secondly, their untamed desires have put a 
question mark on the purity of their character. Thirdly, 
because of the greed for money, the reliability and simplicity 
of their lives is being eroded. It is evident that such 
atmosphere is not conducive to the building of good 
character of children. If the parents spend much of their 
time in offices, parties and clubs, and the children are left 
in the care of servants and baby-sitters, they lose intimacy 


with their children. Thus, how can their children be expected 
to learn culture values? This also applies to the children ol 
working parents. In many cases, the character traits 
developed by such children arc of the servants and baby¬ 
sitters and not of the parents. Many people send their 
youngsters to Western-style boarding schools so dial their 
children may not come in the way of their indulgence or 
they may not pick up the undesirable habits and conduct of 
their parents. In this context the couplet written by an Urdu 
poet seems to be appropriate: 

77/7 men boo aai kyaa ma baap ke itwaar ki 
Doodh io dabbe ka hai taaleem bat sarkar ki 
(How can an offspring adopt the faith of the parents? 
He is the given canned milk and (British) govemmenfs 
education.) 

We can not depend on others to instill our culture and 
traditions in our children. If parents want their children to 
imbibe the sound and health, features of our ancient Indian 
culture, they will have to lead a clean life of self-control 
and self-sacrifice, they will have to be immaculate in their 
livelihood and behaviour. 

What should Parents and Guardians Do? 

1. Parents and guardians should have an immaculate, 
cultured and ethical conduct so that they produce a 
good influence on the youngsters. 

2. Parents and guardians should watch the kind of 
company their children keep. Peer pressure has 
tremendous effect on youngsters. 

3. We should select the schools carefully. We should 
respect the teachers and teach our youngsters to do the 
same. 

4. We should select the boarding schools and dormitories 
carefully for our youngsters. 

5. As far as possible, the children should not be left in the 
custody of servants and baby-sitters. We should spend 
as much time with our children as possible. 

6. We should provide good literature for reading and 
should try to keep our children away from 'dirty' books, 
films and records. 

7. We would educate our children about our values with 
the medium of moral stories and the life stories of great 
men. 

8. We should take our children to meet with noble, 
educated and cultured personalities. 
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Equanimity and Meditation (Samayika and Dhyana) 


Samayika is the principal concept of Jainism. It is the 
first and foremost among six essential duties of a monk as 
well as of a house-holder. Prakrta term Samaiya is translated 
into English in various ways such as observance of 
equanimity, viewing all the living beings as one's own self, 
conception of equality, harmonious state of one's behaviour, 
integration of personality as well as righteousness of the 
activities of mind, body and speech. Acarya Kundakunda 
also used the term sarnahi (samadhi), in the sense of 
samayika where it means a tensionless state of consciousness 
or a state of self-absorption 1 . In its general sense the word 
samayika means a particular religious practice through 
which one can attain equanimity of mind. It is an end as 
well as means in itself. As a means it is a practice for 
attaining equanimity while as an end it is the state in which 
self is completely free from the flickerings of alternative 
desires and wishes, excitements and emotional disorders. It 
is the state of self-absorption or resting in one's own self. 
In AvaSyakaniryukti, it is mentioned that the samayika is 
nothing but one's own self in its pure form 2 . Thus, from 
transcendental point of view, samayika means realisation 
of our own self in its real nature. It is the state in which one 
is completely free from attachment and aversion. In the 
same work Arya Bhadra also mentions various synoymsof 
samayika 3 . According to him equanimity, equality, righte¬ 
ousness, state of self-absorption, purity, peace, welfare and 
happiness are the different names of samayika. In 
Anuyogadvarasutraf, AvaSyakaniryuk.tr' and Kudakunda's 
Niyamasara 6 . samayika is explained in various ways. It is 
said that one who by giving up the movement of uttering 
words, realised himself with non-attachment, is said to 
have supreme equanimity 7 . He, who detached from all 
injurious or unpious actions, observes three-fold control of 
body, mind and speech and restrains his senses, is said to 
have attained equanimity.* One who behaves equally as 
one’s own self towards all living beings mobile and 
immobile, is said to have equanimity 9 . Further, it is said 
that one who observes self-control, vows and austerities, 
one in whom attachment and aversion do not cause any 
disturbance or tension and one who always refrains from 
indulgence, sorrow and ennui, is said to have attained 
equanimity or samayika 10 . 

This practice of equanimity is equated with religion it 
self. In Acaranga. it is said that all the worthy people 


preach religion as equanimity”. Thus, for Jainas, the 
observance of religious life is nothing but the practice for 
the attainment of equanimity. According to them, it is the 
essence of all types of religious activities and they all, are 
prescribed only to attain it. Not only in Jainism but in 
Hinduism also, we find various references in support of 
equanimity. Gila defines yoga as equanimity 12 . Similarly, 
in Bhagvati it is said that the observance of equanimity is 
the worship of lord 13 . 

The whole frame-work of Jaina sadhana has been 
built on the foundation of samayika i.e. the practice for 
equanimity. All the religious tenets are made for it. Acarya 
Haribhadra maintains that one who observes the equanimity 
or samabhava will surely attain the emancipation, whether 
he belongs to Svctambara sect or Digambara sect, whether 
he is Bauddha or the follower of any other religion. It is 
said in Jaina religious texts that one who observes hard 
penances and austerities such as eating once in a month or 
two as well as one who makes the donations of crores of 
golden coins every day, can not attain emancipation unless 
he attains equanimity. It is only through the attainment of 
equanimity of mind that one can get emancipation or 
liberation. Acarya Kundakunda says "what is the use of 
residing in forest, mortification of body, observance of 
various fasts, study of scriptures and keeping silence etc. to 
a saint, who is devoid of equanimity" (Niyamasara, 124). 

Now we come to the next question how one can attain 
this equanimity of mind. Mere verbal syaing that I shall 
observe the equanimity of mind and refrain from all types 
of injurious activities docs not have any meaning unless we 
seriously practise it in our own life. 

For this, first of all, one should know what arc the 
causes which disturb our equanimity ol' mind and then 
make a n endeavour to eradicate them. 

It is very easy to say that one should observe the 
equanimity of mind, but in practice it is very diffcult to 
attain it. As our mental faculty is always in grip of attachment 
and aversion, what so ever we think or do, is always 
motivated by either attachment or aversion. Because the 
vectors of attachment and aversion arc solely responsible 
for the disturbance of mental equanimity so the practice to 
attain equanimity depends on the eradication of attachment 
and aversion. So long as we do not eradicate the attachment 
and aversion, we arc unabic to attain equanimity. 
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Now, our attention turns to the eradication or 
attachment and aversion. How we can get rid of these two 
enemies of equanimity. Attachment is another name of 
mineness and this mineness can only be uprooted through 
the contemplation of ekiva bhavana and anyatva bhavana 
i.e. nothing is mine except my own self. In Aurapaccakhana, 
it is clearly mentioned that if we want to conquer the 
mineness we must have to contemplate on the transitory 
nature of worldly things as well as of our own body. Only 
he who perceives that the death is coming nearer and nearer 
every moment, can see the things in their right perspective. 
samyagdarsana is nothing but to have a proper under¬ 
standing of the worldly things. One, who perceives one's 
own death and transitory nature of things, can never be 
attached to them. When mineness disappears, otherness 
also disppears. For these two are the relative terms and 
without one, other also loses its meaning and when the idea 
of mineness as well as otherness dissolves, attachment and 
aversion disappears and equanimity dawns. 

There is only one way to attain the equanimity of 
mind and that is through the contemplation of real nature 
of one's own self as well as of worldly things. One can 
eradicate the vectors of attachment and aversion and thus 
attain equanimity. And it is through self-awareness that 
one can be steady and firm in the state of equanimity or 
self-absorption. Equanimity needs proper understaning of 
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real nature of one's own self as well as of others. In 
Niyamasara, it is said that one, who meditates in one’s own 
real nature with non-attached thought, activity and realises 
his self through righteous and pure concentration, can 
attain the supreme equanimity. One, who always practises 
the dharma dhyana (righteous meditation) and Sukla dhyana 
(meditation of pure-form or real nature) can attain the 
equanimity. Thus, samayika is closely related to meditation, 
without meditation and self-awareness no one can attain 
the equanimity of mind. Kundakunda further maintanins 
that one who is absorbed in righteous and pure meditation 
is the amaratma or sadhaka and one who is devoid of such 
contemplation or meditation is called bahiratma. The 
realisation of self is only possible through equanimity and 
equanimity is possible only through the meditation of 
one's own real nature ( NiyaniasSra, 15, 147). 

At last, 1 would like to conclude my paper by quoting 
a beautiful verse of Samayika-patha of Acarya Amitagati- 
Sattvesu maitrim gunisu pramodarh 
klistesu jivesua krpaparatvam. 

Madhyasthyabhavam Viparila vrttau 
Sada mamauna vidadaiudeva. 

Oh Lord! I should be friendly to all the creatures of 
world and feel delight in meeting the virtuous people. I 
should always be helpful to those who are in miserable 
conditions and tolerant to my opponents." 
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The Concept of Vibhajjavada and its Impact on Philosophical and 
Religious Tolerance in Buddhism and Jainism 


Buddhism and Jainism both belong to the same 
Sramanic tradition of Indian Culture, Gautama, the Buddha 
and Vardhamana, the Mahavira were contemporaries. The 
philosophical awakening was the main feature of their age. 
The various religio-philosophical problems and questions 
were put before the religious leaders and thinkers and they 
were expected to answer and to solve these. The various 
answers were given to the same problem by different thinkers, 
and owing to this difference of opinions on the philosophical 
problems, the various philosophical schools emerged in that 
age. According to the Pali Tripitaka there were sixty two 
schools orsixty two different views held by different teachers 
on the nature of man and world, and according to Prakrta 
Agamas there were three hundred sixty schools. Each one of 
them was claiming that his view was the only right view 
(samyagdrsti) and other’s views were false views (nulhyS- 
drstj). But according to Buddha and Mahavira all of them 
have one sided picture of the reality or the phenomenon 
which is a complicated one. Both of them found that these 
various philosophical and religious schools and sects were 
conflicting with each other without understanding the 
problem itself andcling to onesidedness. This onesidedness, 
is due to the absence of analytic approach towards the pro¬ 
blems and improper method of answering the questions. If 
philosophical questions are answered calregorically or 
absolutely they present only onesided picture of the fact or 
phenomenon and thus create a false notion. According to the 
Jaina thinkers the onesidedness (ekanta) and the claim that 
my view is the only right-view (agraha) are considered as 
false notions (mithyatva). 

For Buddha and Mahavira both, the true method of 
answering the philosophical questions is the method of 
analysis. Only an analytic approach towards the philosophi¬ 
cal problems can give us a right vision. Both of them 
suggested that the philosophical questions should be 
answered after analysing them. This method of analysis 
was called as vibhajjavada in both the canons. Buddha and 
Mahavira both claimed themselves as vibhajjavadins. In 
Buddhist order at the time of Asoka only the Vibhajjavadins 
were considered as the true followers of Buddha. In 
Anguttamikaya it is mentioned that there are four methods 
of answering a question — (i) answer to a question en-toto 


i.e. absolutely (ekamsavada), (ii) answer to a question after 
analysing it into various parts (vibhajjavada), (iii) answer 
to a question by raising a new question and (iv) to keep 
silence.' Buddha and Mahavira both preferred the second 
method i.e. vibhajjavada, though Buddha sometimes used 
the first, third and fourth methods also. It is mentioned in 
the texts that Buddha himself claimed as Vibhajjavadin. 
Prof. S.Dutt in his book The Buddha and hive After 
Centuries' says "perhaps the word Vibhajjavadin originally 
meant one whose method was to divide a matter posited 
into its component parts and deal with each part separately 
in his answer and not with the whole matter in cn-toto 
fashion.’’ This method of vibhajjavada i.e. the method of 
analysis is well illustrated in Subha-sutta of the Majjhrma- 
nikaya. Subha asked Lord Buddha, 'whether a busy life of 
a man of the world is to be preferred or a monk's reposef ul 
life ?' Buddha answered - 'the busy life may be a failure or 
success and so too the life of repose.' Similarly in the Jaina 
text Bagavatisutm, Jayanli asked Mahavira whether sleeping 
is good or awakening is good ? Lord answered that for a 
sinner sleeping is good and for a saint awakening is good. 
This analytic approach towards the problems shows that 
the relative answer is the proper method to deal with the 
problems, whether they arc philosophical, religious, ethical 
or the problems of everyday life. Absolute or categorical 
answer explains only one aspect or the part of the problem 
and other aspects of the problem remain unexplained. 

Thus, we can say that analytic approach towards the 
problems gives us broader outlook to understand them and 
we are more nearer to the truth. 

It is due to vibhajjavada, an analytic approach, the 
theory of anekantavada, in Jainism and sunyavada in 
Buddhism came into existence. The positive analytic 
approach of I x>rd Mahavira gave birth to anekantavada and 
syadvada and the negative analytic approach of Lord Buddha 
later on gave birth to Sunyavada. Both are, in fact, the 
ofshools of vibhajjavada, or analytic method. Here I am 
not going into the details that how the theories of 
anekantavada and sunyavada emerged from vibhajjavada. 
It is a matter of an independent paper. Here my submission 
is that this method of analytic approach towards the 
philosophical, ethical and other problems, has given a 
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broader perspective to understand the things. Buddha and 
Mahavira, both condemned onesided narrow outlook. For 
both, it is the main cause of religious as well as philosophical 
quarrels leading to intolerence. it is said, "one, who sees 
only one aspect of the reality is ignorant, a real scholar sees 
hundreds of aspects of it." 2 "The person who possesses 
only onesided view quarrel with each other." 3 In Suttanipata 
Lord Buddha says, "He, who docs not acknowledge an 
opponent's doctrine (dhantma). is a fool, a beast, a person 
of poor understanding. All those who abide by their own 
views, arc fools with a very poor understanding". 4 "One 
who is firm in his own view and holds that his opponent 
is a fool; thus he himself brings on strife calling his opponent 
a fool and impure." 5 Further, Buddha says "There are two 
results of a dispute, first it is incomplete (picture of the 
truth) and secondly it is not enough to bring about 
tranquility. Having seen this, let no one dispute 
understanding khema (i.e. peace). It is the place where 
there is no dispute." 6 "Those who maintain their own 
dhamma as perfect and other's dhamma as wretched, say 
that their own views (opinions) arc the truth and so having 
disagreed, they dispute. One becomes low by the condem¬ 
nation of the others. There will be no one distinguished 
amongst the dhammas if they condemn other’s views." 7 
Here 1 have mentioned only a few passages of Lord Buddha 
in support of religious tolerance. For further details in this 
regard, the study Culla-viyuha and Maha-viyuha-suttas 
(i.e. chapter 50 and 51) of Suttanipata , is suggested where 
these points are further elaborated. 

jainism believes in the theory of anekantavada which 
means that the views, the ideologies and the faiths of others 
should be respected. Mahavira like Buddha mentions in 
Sutrakrtahga. "Those who praise their own faiths and 
ideologies and blame that of their opponents and thus 
distort the truth, will remain confined to the cycle of birth 
and death.” 8 It is further maintained that "all the nayas 
(view-points) are true in respect of what they have 
themselves to say, but they are false in so far as they refute 
totally other nayas (i.e. the view points of the opponents). 
Those, who take different view points (nayas) together and 
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thus grasp all the aspects of a thing (fact or phenomenon) 
have aright understanding, just as those who with eyes, are 
able to grasp an elephant as a whole and not like the 
blindmen, who take one particular part of an elephant as a 
whole elephant." 9 It is this broader outlook which can 
establish harmony among the apparendy conflicting views 
of various religions. 

This broader outlook for religious tolerance is 
maintained in Buddhism til! the period of Asoka, because 
we find so many evidences about religious tolerance and 
religious co-existence from the inscriptions of Asoka. But 
I do not know, whether this outlook of religious tolerance 
and harmony was further maintained or not by Buddhism 
in India. I request the scholars of Buddhism to enlighten us 
in this regard. Though it is true that Buddhism has shown 
this broader outlook every where outside India and remained 
there co-existing with the earlier religions of those countries. 

So far as Jainism is concerned this religious tolerance 
and harmony is maintained by the later Jaina Acaryas also, 
in one famous Jaina text of 3rd B .C. namely IsibhasiySim 
the views of different teachers of Sramanic and Brahmanic 
trends like Narada. Bharadvaja, Gautama Buddha, Mankhali 
Gosala and many others, have been presented with regards. 
They are called as Arhat Rsis and their preachings are 
regarded as Agamas. I would like to conclude my paper by 
quoting these two beautiful verses of religious tolerance of 
Haribhadra (C. 8th A.D.) and Hemacandra (C. 12th A.D.) 
respectively. Haribhadra says -- 

na me paksapato vlre na dveso kaptlSdisu / 
yukdmadvacanarh yasya tasya karya parigraha // 

I have no bias towards Lord Mahavira and no disregard 
to Kapila and other saints and thinkers. Whatsoever is 
rational and logical ought to be accepted. 

Hemacandra says -- 

bhava bijankurajanana ragadyaksayamupagata yasya/ 
brahma va visnurva haro va jino-va namastasmaih// 
I bow all those who have overcome the attachment 
and hatred which are the cause of worldly existence, be 
they Brahma, Visnu, Siva or Jina. 


sabbe baJa sunihina panna sabbevime ditthi parivvasana 

- Suttanipata. 50/3(880) 

5. sakayane capi datthaham vadano kametiha halo ti para 
daheyya 

sayameva so nicthagamavaheyya pararii vadam balama- 
suddha dhammarii 

— Suttanipata 60//6tSO/) 
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6. appajh hi clam na a]am samaya dubc vivadassa phalani 
brumi 

evam pi disva na vivadiyetha khemami passam abibada 
bhumim 

— Suttanipala 51/2(896) 

7. sakam hi dhammam paripunna mahu annassa dhammassa 
pana hinamahu 

evam pi viggataha vivadiyanli sakam sakam sammuti mahu 
saccam 


parassa ce vambhayitena hino na koci dhammesu vises! assa 
puthu hi annassa vadanti dhammant nihinato samhi 
dawaham badana 

— Suttanipala, 51/10-11(904-905) 

8. sayam sayam pasamsamta garahamia para in vayam 
je u tailha viusamli samsarc te viussiya 

— Sutrakrtanga, 1/1/2/25. 

9. See, Samanasultarii, 728, 730 and 751. 
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The Teachings of Arhat Parsva And The Distinctness of His Sect 


Among the Nirgrantha Tirthankaras, the historicity of 
Arhat Parsva as well as of Jina Vardhamana Mahavira has 
been fully established. Inscription^ and literary evidences 
play an important role in establishing the historicity of a 
person. The earliest inscription relating to Parsva, of the 
2nd or 3rd century A.D.,' has been found from the Kaiikali 
Tila, Mathura. It is inscribed on an image of Parsva, installed 
by Ghosaka, a disciple of Gani Aggahimya of the Sthaniya- 
kula of the Kotliya-gana, a sub-order of friars and nuns 
also noticed in the hagiological list (earlier part, c. A.D. 
100) of the Paryusana-kalpa (compiled c. A.D. 503/516). 2 
Though uninscribed, a more than life si/e sculpture of 
Parsva (upper part mutilated)’ and a tiny figure of Parsva 
as the central focus of an ayagapana, both stylistically 
datable to the period of the Saka king Sodas (c. early 2nd 
cent. A.D.)/ prove that Arhat ParSva was venerated in, and 
arguably before, that period. A metal image of ParSva in 
the Prince of Wales Museum, variously dated between the 
2nd-lst cent. B.C. to c. 2nd cent. A.D., is one more early 
piece in evidence/ 

The inscriptional as well as the literary references to 
the Nirgranthas, however, are met with from c. third century 
B.C. The term ’’Niggantha" is mentioned in the inscription 
of Maurya Asoka 6 and is fairly frequently met with in the 
Pali Tripitaka 7 (usually, of course, in hateful and denegatory 
terms) though this cannot be taken as a conclusive evidence 
for the earlier church of Parsva because the term Niggantha 
by then also had included the sect of Mahavira. In point of 
fact, the Pali canon confounded a few views and teachings 
of these two historical Tirthankaras. As demonstrated in 
the early days of the Nirgranthic researches by Jacobi, 3 in 
the Tripitaka it is said that Niggantha Nataputta (Mahavira) 
preached caturyama-sariivara, while in point of fact the 
preacher of the caturyama-dharma was Arhat ParSva and 
not Mahavira according to Lhe Ardhamagadhi canon of the 
Nirgranthas themselves/ Mahavira preached five-fold great 
vows (parica-mahavratas) and not the caturyama-samvara. 

What we today can know about the teachings of Arhat 
Parsva and the distinctness of his sect from that of Jina 
Vardhamana is only through the available Ardhamagadhi 
canon preserved in the Northern Church of Mahavira, 
because the ancient church of Parsva was later progressively 


absorbed in the former and the records and texts relating to 
its hagiology and history are long lost. 

Nirgranthologists like Pt. Sukhlal Sanghvi and others 
were of the opinion that the Purva literature (so often 
mentioned in the canonical literature from the late Kusana 
period onward) had belonged to ParSva's tradition. 10 At 
present, however, no texts of that category of specification 
exists. Today, in so far as our knowledge of Parsva’s 
teachings and traditions goes, we arc dependent on the 
canonical literature of Mahavira's tradition, and, to a very 
small extent, on the Pali canon of the Buddhists as well. 

In the Ardhamagadhi canon, the Isibhasiyain (Rsibha- 
sitani) 1 the Acaranga. 12 the second book, the Sutrnkrtanga,' ' 
the Vyakhyaprajnapli.’' 1 the Jriatadharmakalha. 15 the Uttar- 
adhyayana 16 and the Raja-Pradesiya,' 1 Ihe Narakavalika, 111 
and the Sthanahga' 9 reveal some significant references to 
ParSva, his teachings as well as traditions. In the UitarS- 
dhyayana, 20 lhe SamavSyahga, 21 the Avasyakamryukti. 22 the 
VriesavaSyakabhasya of Jinabhadragani ksamasra-mana, 2 ’ 
the AvafyakacOmr 4 and in Lhe Paryusana-kalpa as well 
as in the Muiacanr" of the Yapaniya Church there are 
references to some distinctive (and hence distinguishing) 
features of the sects of ParSva and Mahavira. 

On Parsva’s life and the history of his times and of his 
sect, scanty material is traceable in these works; yet it is 
significant that they contain sufficient material pertaining 
to the ethical teachings and philosophical doctrines of 
ParSva. They also firmly point toward the distinctness of 
Parsva’s sectarial tradition from that of Vardhamana. 27 

The Teachings of Parsva in Isibhasiyain 

The earliest and authentic version of ParSva’s 
philosophy and teachings is encountered in the Isibhasiyain 
(Rsibhasitani), 2S a text compiled c. 1 st cent. B .C. but often 
containing material that goes back to c. 4th century B.C., 
some even perhaps earlier. In a separate article, 20 I had 
suggested that the Isibhasiyain, in terms of some of its 
content, is earlier than the whole of Pali as well as the 
Ardhamagadhi canonical literature excepting of corse the 
first book of the Acaranga. M.A. Dhaky opines that this 
text belongs to Parsva's tradition. 1, however, hold a different 
view. In my opinion the text, in earlier times, might have 
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been composed in Parsva's tradition as an independent 
text, but later on it was assimilated in the Praknavya- 
karanasuda, considered to be one of the ten Da£a texts as 
well as the tenth work among the 11 Anga-books of 
Mahavira’s tradition. 

The Isibhasiyain has an independent chapter on 
Parsva's doctrines and teachings. 50 The authenticity of the 
Parsva's view presented in this chapter cannot be doubted 
for various reasons. First, the Isibhasiyain contains the 
teachings not only of Parsva but also of Arhat Vardhamana 
of the Nirgrantha Church, Mankhali Gosala of the Ajivaka 
sect; Vajjiyaputta, Mahakassapa, Indranaga and Sariputta 
of the Buddhist Church, and Yajnavalkya, Asita-Devala, 
and Uddalaka-Aruni of the Vcdic tradition. When we 
compare the views of the aforesaid saints mentioned in the 
Isibhasiyain with the texts of their own traditions, we 
notice general similarity between them, which by and large 
proves the authenticity of the content of the Isibhasiyain. 
If the author of the work in presenting had remained faithful 
to the original teachings of the r§is or teachers of the other 
sects, we must conclude that he also was faithfully 
presenting the views of PSrSva. Second, we find that the 
teachings of Parsva presented in the Isibhasiyain corres¬ 
ponds to that which is stated of ParSva's church in other 
canonical works like the Sulrakrtahga, the Uttaradhyayana, 
and the Vyakhyaprajhapd. Third, the authenticity as well 
as high antiquity of the Parsva-chapter in the Isibhasiyain 
can also be supported on the ground that this chapter is 
represented by its two separate versions. It is said that the 
second version of this book originally was found in the text 
named Gaii-vyakarana i.c. the Pra$navyakarana. The 
reference thus runs: 

ufciuuKviuinsfr sftfd 3Tra wftn fri cTO 

<Sl3ft farter 

The views of these two versions of the same chapter 
fully correspond to each other with slight difference tn 
content and to an extent in language, a few details figuring 
more in one than in the other. Thus, at a very early date, 
two versions (vacanas) of the same subject had existed. 
This chapter contains philosophical as well as ethical views 
of Arhat Parsva. First of all, in this text, the views of Parsva 
about the nature of the world arc stated. To explain the 
nature of the world the following five questions were 
raised: 

(!) What is the nature of the world (loka)? 

{2) What are the different pianes of the world? 

(?) To whom the world belongs? 


(4) What does one mean by (the term) "world"? 

(5) What is the meaning of the term loka ? 

Answering these five questions Arhat Parsva said: 

(1) The world consists of the animate beings and the 
inanimate objects. 

(2) There are four different planes of the world: 

(i) Materia! (dravya) 

(ii) Spatial (kselra) 

(iii) Temporal (kala) 

(iv) Fxistential (bhava) 

(3) World inheres in selfhood. U exists by itself. In the 
perspective of commandeering position the world 
belongs to animate beings but in the perspective of its 
constitution, it belongs to both animate and the 
inanimate. 

(4) As for the existence of the world, it is eternal, with 
neither the beginning nor the end but is ever changing 
and (thus) dynamic in nature. 

(5) While explaining the meaning of the term loka. it is 
said that this world is called loka, because, it is known 
or experienced or recognized. (The Sanskrit term 
lokayaia means to be known or to be recognized.) To 
explain the nature of motion the following four 
questions have been raised: 

(a) What is motion or gad? 

(b) Who meets this motion? 

(c) What are the different forms of motion? 

(d) Why is it called gad. motion? 

Answering these questions about the motion Arhat Parsva 
said: 

(a) Any motion or change in existence in animate and in 
the inanimate beings is called gad. 

(b) Animate and inanimate (substances) encounter motion 
or change. This change is of four types: substantial, 
spatial, temporal and existential. 

(c) The existence of movement or change is also perennial 
with no beginning or end. 

(d) It is called gad because it has motion. 

About the karma philosophy and the moral teachings of 
Arhat Parsva, it is thus recorded: 

1. The animate beings possess an upward motion by 
their inherent (abstract) nature, while the matter has a 
downward motion by its intrinsic nature (inertia). 

2. The animate beings reap the fruits of their deeds 
according to their (good or bad) kannas or activities, 
while the changes in inanimate substances take place 
due to their dynamic nature. 
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The animate beings are activity-oriented, the inanimate 
substances are change-oriented or dynamic in nature. 

The animate beings have two types of experience, of 
pain and pleasure. Oniy those who can get rid of violence 
and other evils including wrong viewpoint will have the 
feeling of bliss. A Nirgrantha, who eats only inanimate 
things, will meet emancipation and thus will end the 
transmigratory cycle. 

In the second version of this chapter the following 
additional concepts are also mentioned: 

(1) The motion is of two types: (i) self-motivated and (ii) 
generated by external factors. 

(2) Whatsoever a person experiences, it is due to his own, 
and not due to other’s deeds. 

(3) Those who observe the caturyama (the fourfold ethical 
code beginning with non-violence and ending with 
non-possession) will be free from the eight-fold karmas 
and will not be reborn in the four yonis or generic 
categories. 

The essence of the doctrines and ethical teachings of 
Parsva as embodied and expositioned in the Isibhasiyain 
may be thus summarized: 

(i) The world is eternal with no creator behind it. 

(ii) Permanence in change is the essential nature of the 
world. World is dynamic in disposition. It consists of 
the live astikayas, existentialities. 

(iii) Substances are of two kinds, animate and inanimate. 

(iv) The animate possesses an upward motion; the 
inanimate (by law ol gravity), downward motion. 

(v) The motion is of two kinds: (a) self-motivated and 
(b) directed by external factors. 

(vi) The gati or transmigratory motion of animate beings 
is due to their own kannas. while the motion of 
matter is due to its own dynamic nature and inertia. 

(vii) The karmas are of eight types. 

(viii) Evil and non-restraint activities consequence in pain 
and in the cycle of births and deaths. 

(ix) Those who indulge in passions and violence cannot 
achieve the eternal peace and bliss. 

(x) Liberation can be achieved through the observance 
of four yamas, self-restraints. 

Teachings of Parsva in other Canonical Works 

In the Sutraknahga. the Utiaradhyayana, and the 
VyakhySprajnapti, we find some explanation of, or minute 
observations on, what is broadly stated in the Isibhasiyain. 
In these texts the views of Parsva are presented by the 


followers of Parsva and not by Parsva himself. It is in the 
Isibhasiyain alone that the original version of ParSva's 
teachings is directly and implicitly present. Elsewhere wc 
meet with ParSva's views by proxy, through the discussions 
between the followers of Parsva and that of Mahavira or in 
a few instances by Mahavira hemself. 

In the Suiraknanga, 1 ' for instance, is incorporated a 
conversation between Gautama and Udaka-Pedhalaputra, 
the follower of Parsva, on the nature and language of the 
pralyakhyana-v ow of non-violence. In this long discussion 
Udaka-Pedhalaputra stressed on a technical point that, while 
taking the vow of non-violence, one must frame it in the 
language that "I shall not kill the being, who is presently 
in mobile-form (tiasa-bhuta) instead of saying 'I shall not 
kill any mobile being." Similarly, in the Vyakhyaprajhapti 
some observations relating to the difference in minutiae 
about the nature and meaning of the terms samayika, the 
pratyakhyana, the sarhvara, the viveka and the vyutsarga 
have been made during the discussion of Kalasyavaisya- 
putra, the follower of Parsva and some sthaviras of the 
Matavira's following. 

In the Vyakhyaprajhapli 3 ’ we come across a very 
interesting and pinpointed discussion between the lay- 
followers of Mahavira and the Sramanas of ParSva’s tradition 
on the outcome of restraint and penance. It had been 
questioned: If the outcome of restraint is to stop the influx 
of fresh kannas and of penance to liberate the soul from the 
karmic bondage, then why the souls are bom as devas in 
the celestial regions? To this question different answers 
were given by the Sramanas of the Parsva's church. At last 
Kasyapa said it is due to the adherence to pious deeds such 
as penance and restraint that the souls arc bom as devas in 
celestial quarters. In the Uttaradhyayana 54 we also come 
across an interesting dialogue between Gautama and Kesi 
on aspects relating to the monastic disciplines and spiritual 
practices; as a result, some distinctive features of Parsva's 
teachings surface. 

Distinctness of Parsva's Sect 

ParSva as well as Mahavira helonged to the Nirgrantha 
section of the Sramanic traditions which had several 
similarities in doctrines, philosophy, and religious practices. 
So far as the philosophical aspect of their teachings is 
concerned, the traditions of Parsva and Mahavira have 
much in common. Scholars of Nirgranthology like Ft. 
Sukhlal Sanghvi and others are of the opinion that the 
Mahavira’s sect has considerably borrowed from that of 
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Parsva in the field of metaphysics and karma philosophy. 35 
The concepts, such as the world is eternal as well as 
dynamic, that it exists by itself and has no creator, arc 
common to both traditions. The concept of permanence in 
change as the nature of Reality, which is the foundational 
tenet of the later Nirgrantha doctrine of anckantavada or 
non-absolutism is also met with in its embryonic form in, 
and in point of fact is central to, the teachings of Parsva as 
well as Mahavira. Similarly, the concept of the five astikayas 
and the eight-l'old karmas arc found in the philosophy of 
Parsva as well as Mahavira. We encounter brief references 
to these concepts in the Parsva-chapter of the Isibhaiyaih 
and more detailed ones in the standard canonical works of 
Mahavira's tradition. 

Similarly, the concepts of asrava, sarhvara. niijara. 
sihnayika, pratyakhyana and pausadha are also common to 
both Uadi lions, though there were some differences in the 
minutiae of these concepts and observances. The difference 
in opinion about the nature of pratyakhyana between 
Gautama and Udaka Pedhalaputra in the Sutrakrtahga has 
been earlier noticed. Similarly, the differences in terms of 
detail on the practices arc noticed in the relevant dialogues 
in the VySkhySprajhapti and in the UttarSdhySyana also. 
However, these differences were related mostly to the code 
of conduct and not to the doctrines, philosophy, and 
principles of ethics as such. The distinctness of Parsva’s 
sect lies in its code of conduct, and not in dogma or 
philosophy, since it somewhat differed from that of 
Mahavira. We shall notice and discuss at this point the 
distinctive features of the Parsva's Uadition. 

(1) Parsva propounded caturyama-dharma. while 
Mahavira preached the pahcayama-dhaima or the five 
mahavratas:' 6 According to the Ardhamagadhi canon, 
Mahavira added celibacy as an independent vow to the 
caturyama-dharma of Parsva. The Sutrakrtahga mentions 
that Mahavira prohibited having woman, and eating during 
night hours. 37 

The question arises: Why did Mahavira add celibacy 
as an independent vow? The answer to this question can be 
read in the Sutrakrtahga. In the times of Parsva, woman 
was considered a property or possession and it was taken 
for granted that prohibition of possession implied the 
prohibition of sexual relationship, for no one can enjoy the 
woman without having her. But, as the Sutrakrtahga informs, 
in the time of Mahavira, there were some pasafthafwaywanl) 
sramanas. who believed that the prohibition of possession 
did not imply lor include) the prohibition of sexual 


enjoyment. "If any woman invited or offered herself for 
enjoyment to a sramana, then the fulfillment of her sexual 
desire was no sin, just as the squeezing of a blister or boil 
(causes relief) for some time (and hasno dangerous 
consequences); so it is with (the enjoyment of) attractive 
(woman). How could, then, there be sin due to that ?" i8 

From this stanza it follows that some Sramanas were 
interpreting the concept of non-possession in their own 
way. It only meant that, for the one who takes (he vow of 
non-possession, cannot have a wife or woman. So it became 
necessary for Mahavira explicitly to add celibacy as an 
independent vow and to lay considerable stress on the 
observance of this vow. 

If we contemplate this question historically, we notice 
that the ancient Vedic rsis used to many and had progenies. 
After that stale in life, on the one hand is followed the 
concept of vanaprastha, in which a rsi did have a wife but 
observed celibacy; on the other hand, as informed by the 
Nirgrantha canonical literature, there were sramanas who 
were of the view that to enjoy a woman without possessing 
or getting her married was no sin: which is why Mahavira 
included in the fold a separate, clear, definite and 
uncompromising vow of celibacy. 

In Parsva's tradition, repentance was not accepted as 
an essential daily duty. Only when a monk committed sin 
or transgression of his vows may he repent. But Mahavira 
made repentance an obligatory daily-duty. A monk must 
repent every morning and evening whether he committed 
a sin and violated his vows or not. In the Sutrakrtahga 19 and 
in the Vyakhyaprajhaptf 10 as well as in other canonical 
works of Mahavira's discipline it is known as pratikramaiia- 
dhanna. 

One more difference in monastic practice was dial 
Parsva did not lay stress on nudity; he rather allowed one 
or two apparels for his monks (who thus were saceiaka), 
while stressed on nudity and so Mahavira's uadition was 
known as accia-dharma. Though the medieval commentator 
of the Uttaradhyayana holds that Parsva allowed his 
sramanas to wear expensive or coloured robe/' we possess 
no early textual support for such air assumption. 

These three were (he main features distinguishing the 
monastic code of conduct of Parsva and that of Mahavira. 
Alongwith these three major differences, there also were 
some minor differences which are found in the concepts of 
the ten kalpas or planes of asceticism. 3 - l or instance, in 
Parsva's tradition a monk could accept the invitation for 
food and also could lake food prepared for him; hut 
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Mahavira forbade this practice. Parsva allowed his monks 
to accept the meals prepared for the king; Mahavira 
prohibited it. In Mahavira's tradition it was vital for a friar 
(or nun) to move from one place to another, except during 
the rainy season: Also, an ascetic, he had said, must not 
stay at one place for more than a month. But, according to 
ParSva’s tradition, a friar could stay at one place as long as 
he wished. In short, to keep on wandering was essential in 
Mahavira's but was optional in ParSva's disciplinary code. 
Again, Mahavira had stressed that an ascetic must stay on 
at one place during the four months of the rainy season; in 
ParSva’s tradition this practice was also optional. 
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The Jaina writers usually, after equating their dating 
with the 6aka era, have concluded that after a period of 605 
years and 5 months of the Nirvana of Mahavira, 5aka 
became king. (Tiloypannatd 4 : 1499; Painnayasuttairii : I 
part: 1984 - Titthogalipainnayaih : (623).' On the basis of 
this postulate, even today, the date of the Nirvana of 
Mahavira is held to be 527 B.C. Among the modem Jaina 
writers, Pt. Jugal Kishore Mukhtar (1956 : 26-56), of the 
Digambara sect, and Muni Sri Kalyana Vijaya (1966 : 
159), of the Svetambara sect, have also held 527 B.C. to be 
the year of the Vira Nirvana. From about the 7th century 
A.D., with a few exceptions, this date has gained recognition. 
In the Svetambara tradition, for the fust time in the Prakrnaka 
entitled 'Titthogaii,' (painnayasuttairii : I part : 1984 : 
Titlhogali 623) and in the Digambara tradition, for the first 
time in Tiloyapannatti (4 : 1499), it is clearly mentioned 
that 605 years and 5 months after the NirvSnaoi Mahavira, 
Saka became king. Both the texts were composed between 
600 and 700 A.D. To the best of my knowledge, none of 
the earlier texts ever showed the difference between the 
Nirvana of Mahavira and the Saka era. Bui this much is 
definite that from about 600-700 A.D., it has been a common 
notion that the Nirvana of Mahavira took place in the year 
605 before Saka. Prior to it, in the Sthaviravali of Kaipasutra 
and in the Vacaka genealogy of the Nandisulm, the reference 
to the hierarchy of Mahavira is found, but there is no 
mention of the chronology of the AcSryas : therefore, it is 
difficult to fix a date of the Nirvana of Mahavira on the 
basis of these texts. In the Kaipasutra (SQtra-147, p. 145) 
only (his much is mentioned that now 980 years (according 
to another version 993 years) have passed since the Vira 
Nirvana. This fact makes only this much clear that after 
980 or 993 years of Vira Nirvana, Acarya Devarddhigani 
KsamaSramana finally edited this last exposition of the 
present Canon. Similarly, in Sthananga (7 ; 41), 
Bhagavatisutra (9 : 222-229) and AvaAyakaNiryukti (778- 
783), 2 along with the reference to Nihnavas, a reference to 
after how much time of Mahavira's life-time and his Nirvana 
were they prevalent is found. Here only there are some 
clues by comparing which with the external evidences of 
definite date, we can contemplate the date of Nirvana of 
Mahavira. 


There have been differences of opinion from the very 
beginning on the date of Nirvana of Mahavira. Although, 
it has been clearly stated in Tiloyapannatti, 3 a book 
recognised by the Digambara sect, that 605 years and 5 
months after the Nirvana of Mahavira, Jsaka became the 
king, there are four different statements found in this book, 
which are as follows : 

i. 461 years after Vira Jinendra attained salvation, 3aka 
became the king. 

ii. 9785 years after Vira Bhagavan attained salvation, 
Saka became the king. 

iii. 14793 years after Vira Bhagavan attained salvation, 
£aka became the king. 

iv. 605 years and 5 months after Vira Jina attained 
salvation, Saka became the king. 

Besides this, in Dhavala; (4 : 1 : 44 : p. 132-133) 4 , a 
commentary on Satkhandagama, there are three different 
statements as to after how many years of the Nirvana of 
Mahavira, Saka (Salivahana Saka) became the king : 

i. 605 years and 5 months after Vira Nirvana. 

ii. 14793 years after Vira Nirvana. 

iii. 7995 years and 5 months after Vira Nirvana. 

In Svetambara tradition there are two clear opinions 
as to how much time after the Nirvana of Lord Mahavira 
Devarddhi's last assembly on Agama was held. According 
to the first opinion, it was composed 980 years after the 
Vira Nirvana, whereas according to the second it was 
composed 993 years after the event 5 . 

It is significant also to note that in the Svtambara 
tradition, there are two opinions regarding the date of 
Chandragupta Maurya's accession to the throne. According 
to the first, he ascended the throne 6 in the year 215 of the 
Vira Nirvana. However, in Titthogaii Painnaya only this 
much has been mentioned that (after Vira Nirvana) the 
region of the Mauryas started 60 years after the Palakas and 
155 years after the Nandas ( Painnayasuttairii I part: 1984, 
Titthogaii Painnayam : 621), whereas according to the 
second opinion of Hemacandra (PaziSista Parva : 8 339), 1 
he ascended the throne 155 years after Vira Nirvana. 
Similarly, in Laghuposaiik Pattavali (p. 37) it is written 
that 155 years after Vira Nirvana Candragupta Maurya 
ascended the throne. Also, in Nagapuriya Tapagaccha 
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Pattavaii (p. 48) it is written that 155 years after the Vira 
Nirvana Candragupta became the king, (Viral 155 var$e 
Candraguptonrpab). According to this Pattavaii, the reign 
of Mauryan dynasty ended after 278 years of Vira Nirvana. 
Now the period of 189 B.C. as die end of the Mauryan 
dynasty can be justified only when the Vira Nirvana is 
accepted as to be 467 B.C. It is worth mentioning here, that 
the historians have accepted 187 B.C. to be the date of 
accession to the throne of Pusyamitra! This second theory, 
presented by Hemacandra, is a hindrance in ascertaining 
the year 527 B.C. to be the year of the Nirvana of Mahavira 8 
It is clear from these discussions that there has been a 
controversy regarding the date of the Nirvana of Mahavira 
even in ancient times. 

Since the old internal evidences regarding the date of 
the Nirvana of Mahavira were not strong, the Western 
scholars on the basis of the external evidences alone, tried 
to ascertain the date of the Nirvana of Mahavira; and as a 
result many new theories came into light regarding the 
same. The following are the opinions of different scholars 
regarding the date of Mahavira’s Nirvana : 

1. Hermann Jacobi 9 (It is to be noted that initially 
Hermann Jacobi accepted the traditional date 527 B.C., but 
later on he cbaged his opinion), 476 B.C. He has accepted 
the reference found in the PariSista Parva of Hemacandra to 
be authentic which says that 155 years after the Vira Nirvana 
Candragupta Maurya ascended the throne, and he 
ascertained the date of Mahavira’s Nirvana on the basis of 
this reference only. 

2. J. Charpentier’ 0 ,467 B.C., He followed the opinion 
of Hemacandra and ascertained that the date of Nirvana of 
Mahavira as to be 155 Years before Chandragupta Maurya. 

3. Pandit A. Shanti Raja Shastri", 663 B.C., He 
considered the Saka Era to be the Vikrama Era and establish 
the date of Nirvana of Mahavira as to be 605 years before 
the Vikrama Era. 

4. Prof. Kashi Prasad Jayaswal.' 2 , 546 B.C., He has 
mentioned only the two traditions in his article 
"Identification of Kalki". He has not ascertained the date of 
Mahavira's Nirvana. But at some other places he has 
considered 546 B.C. to be the date of Mahavira's Nirvana. 
adding 18 years between Vikarma's birth and his accession 
to the throne (470+18) he fixes the date of Mahavira's 
Nirvana as 488 years before Vikrama. 

5. S.V. Venkateswara. 13 , 437 B.C., His assumption is 
based on the Anand Vikram Era. This Era came into vogue 
90 years after the Vikrama Era. 


6. Pandit Jugal Kishor Ji Mukhtar. 14 , 528 B.C. On the 
basis of various arguments, he has confirmed die tradidonal 
theory. 

7. Muni Sri Kalyana Vijaya. 15 , 528 B.C., While 
confirming the traditional theory, he has tried to remove 
the inconsistencies of the theory. 

8. Prof. P.H.L. Eggermont. 16 , 252 B.C., The basis of 
his argument is equating the incident of Saiiighabbeda of 
Tisyagupta in the Jaina tradition, which took place during 
the life time of Mahavira in 16th year of his emancipation. 
With the incident of Saiiighabbeda and the act of drying up 
of the Bodhi tree by Tisyaraksita in the Buddha Samgha, 
which took place during the reign of Asoka. 

9. V.A. Smith' 7 , 527 B.C., He has followed the 
generally accepted theory. 

10. Prof. K.R. Norman 18 , About 400 B.C., Considering 
Bhadrabahu to be Chandragupta's contemporary, he fixed 
the period of 5 earlier Ac&ryas as 75 years, at an average 
of 15 years each, and thus fixed the date of Mahavira's 
Nirvana as 320+75 = 395 B.C. 

In order to determine the date of the Nirvana of 
Mahavira, along with the Jaina literary sources we must 
also take into account the legendary and epigraphical 
evidence. We would follow the comparative method to 
decide which of the above-mentioned assumptions is 
authentic, and will give priority to the epigraphical 
evidences, as for as possinble. 

Among the contemporaries of Lord Mahavira, the 
names of Lord Buddha, Bimbisara-Srenika and Ajatasalru 
are well-known. The Buddhist sources give more 
information abourt them than the Jaina sources. The study 
of Jaina sources also does not give rise to any doubt about 
their contemporaneity The Jaina Agamas are mostly silent 
about Buddha's Life-history, but there are ample references 
to the contemporary presence of Mahavira and Buddha in 
the Bauddha Tripitaka literature. Here we shall take only 
two of the references. In the first reference there is a 
mention of the event of Digbanikaya (Samhhaphalasutta : 
2:1: 7)' 9 in which AjataSatru meets many of his 
contemporary religious heads. In this reference, the chief 
minister of Ajatasatru talks abour Nirgrantha Jnatrputra 
like this : "Master, this Nirgranta Jnatrputra, is the master 
of the sect as well as the monastery, teacher of the sect, a 
scholar, and a renowned Tirthankara, he is admired by 
many and respectable gentleman. He has been a long 
wandering mendicant (Parivrajaka) and is middle-aged". It 
can be derived from this statement that at the time of 
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Ajata§atru's accession to the throne Mahavira’s age must be 
about 50 years, because his Nirvana is supposed to have 
taken place in the 22nd year of Ajatasatru Kunika’s rule. By 
deducting 22 years from his total age of 72 years, it is 
proved that at that time he was 50 years old (see Vira 
Nirvana Samvat aurJaina Kala Ganana, pp. 4-5). So far as 
Buddha's case is concerned, he attained his Nirvana in the 
8th year of AjataSatru's accession to the throne. This is the 
hypothesis of Buddhist writers. This hypothesis given rise 
to two facts. Firstly, when Mahavira was 50 years old, 
Buddha was 72 (80-8), i.e. Buddha was 22 years older than 
Mahavira. Secondly, Mahavira's Nirvana took place 14 
years after Buddha’s Nirvana (22-8-14). It is worth 
mentioning here, that in the reference occuring in the 
Dighanikaya (Samannaphalasutta : 2 : 2 : 8), where 
Nirgrantha Jfiatrputra and other five Tirthahkaras have 
been called middle-aged, there is no mention of Gautama 
Buddha's age, but he must be 72 at that time because this 
event took place during the rule of Ajatasatru Kunika and 
Buddha's Nirvana took place in the 8th year of the rule of 
AjataSatru. 

But contrary to the above-mentioned fact one finds 
another information in the Dighanikaya that Mahavira has 
attained Nirvana during Buddha s life-time. The reference 
from the Dighanikaya is as follows (Pasadikasutta : 6 : 1 
: l ) 20 

"I heard this once that the Lord was residing in a 
palace built in the mango orchard of the Sakyas known as 
Vedhahha in Sakya (country). 

At that time Nigantha Nataputta ( Tirthahkara Maha¬ 
vira) had recently died at Pava. A rift was created among 
the Niganthas after his death. They were divided into two 
groups and were fighting by using arrows of bitter words 
at one-another - "you don't know this Dhannavinaya 
(=Dharma), I know it. How can you know this Dharma- 
vinaya? you are wrong in ascertaining, (your understanding 
is wrong), I am rightly ascertained. My understandint is 
correct. My words are maningful and yours are meaningless. 
The things you should have told first you told in the end 
and vice-versa. Your contention is mindless and topsy¬ 
turvy. You presented your theory and withdrew. You try to 
save yourself from this allegation and if your have power, 
try to save yourself from this allegation and if you have 
power, try to resolve it. As if a war (-slaughtering) was 
going on among the Niganthas." 

The house-holder disciples of Ihc Nigantha Nataputta, 
wearing white. dresses, also were getting indifferent. 


distressed and alienated from the Dharma of Nigantha 
which was not expressed properly (durakhyata), not properly 
investigated (duspravedita), unable to redeem (anairyaika), 
unable to give peace (ana-upasama-Samvartanika), not 
verified by any enlightened (a-Samyak- Sambuddha- 
pra vedita) without foundation = a different stupa and without 
a shelter." 

Thus, we see that in the Tripitaka literature, on the 
one hand where Mahavira has been described as middle- 
aged, on the otherhand, there is an information about the 
death of Mahavira during the life-time of Buddha. Since, 
according to the sources based on Jaina literature, Mahavira 
died at the age of 72, it is certain that both the facts cannot 
be true at the same time. Muni Kalyana Vijaya ji (Vira 
Nirvana Samvat aur Jaina Kala Ganana. 1987, p. 12) has 
called the theory of Mahavira Nirvana during the life-time 
of Buddha as a mistaken concept. He maintains that the 
incident of Mahavira’s demise is not a reference to his real 
death, but to a hearsay. It is alos clearly mentioned in Jaina 
Agamic texts that 16 years before his Nirvana, rumour of 
his death had spread, hearing which many Jaina Sarmanas 
started shedding tears. Since the incident of the bitter- 
argument between Makkhaligosala, a former disciple of 
Mahavira, and his other Sramaiia disciples was linked with 
this rumour, the present reference from the Dighanikaya 
about the dath of Mahavira during the life time of Buddha 
is not to be taken as that of his real death, rather it indicated 
to the rumour of his death by burning fever caused by 
Tejole&ya, hurled upon him by agitated and acutely jealous 
Makkhaligosala after dispute. 

Buddha's Nirvana must have taken place one year and 
few months after the rumour abour Mahavira's death, 
therefore, Buddha must have attained Nirvana 14 years, 5 
months and 15 days before Mahavira's Nirvana. 

Since Buddha's Nirvana look place in the 8th year of 
Ajatasatru Kunika's accession to the throne, Mahavira's 
Nirvana must have taken place in the 22nd year of his 
accession. Vira Nirvana must have taken place in die 22nd 
year of his accession (Vira Nirvana Samvat aurJaina Kala 
Ganana, p. 4). Therefore, it is certain that Mahavira's Nirvana 
took place 14 years after the Nirvana of Buddha. The 
fixation of the date of Buddha's Nirvana would definitely 
influence the date of Mahavira’s Nirvana. First of all we 
shall fix the date of Mahavira on the basis of die Jaina 
sources and inscriptions and then we will find out what 
should be the date of Buddha's Nirvana and whether it is 
supported by the other sources. 
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While determining the date of Nirvana of Mahavira, 
we would have to keep in our mind that the contemporaneity 
of Acarya Bhadrabahu and Sthulibhadra with Mahapadma 
Nanda and Chandragupta Maurya; of Acarya Suhasti with 
Samprati; of Arya Manksu (Mangu), Arya Nandila, Arya 
Nagahasti, Arya Vrddha and Arya Krsna with the period 
mentioned in their inscriptions and of Arya Devarddhigani 
ksamasramana with king Dhruvasena of Valabhi, is not 
disturbed in any way. The historians have unanimously 
agreed that Chandragupta ruled from 317 B.C. to 297 B.C. 
(Majumdar : 1952 : p. 168; Tripathi : 1968 p. 139)., 
Therefore the same should be the period of Bhadrabahu 
and Sthulibhadra also. It is an undisputed fact that 
Chandragupta had wrested power from the Nandas and that 
Sthulibhadra was the son of Sakdala, the minister of the 
last Nanda. Therefore, Sthulibhadra must be the younger 
contemporary and Bhadrabahu the older contemporary of 
Chandragupta. This statement that Chandragupta Maurya 
was initiated into Jaina religion, may or may not be accepted 
as authentic, still on the basis of the Jaina legends one must 
accept that both Bhadrabahu and Sthulibhadra were 
contemporary of Chandragupta. The main reason behind 
Sthulibhadra's renunciation could be Mahapadma Nanda's 
(the last ruler of the Nanda dynasty) misbehaviour with his 
father and ultimately his merciless assassination 
(Titlhog&Upainnayam : 787 :PainnayasuttSim I pail: 1984). 
Moreover. Sthulibhadra was initiated by Sambhutivijaya 
and not by Bhadrabahu. At the lime of first assembly on 
composition of Agama held at Pataliputra, instead of 
Bhadrabahu or Sthulibhadra, Sambhutivijaya was the head, 
because only in that particular assembly it was decided that 
Bhadrabahu will make Sthulibhadra to study the Purva- 
texts. Therefore, it seems that the first assembly was held 
any time during the last phase of the Nanda rule. The 
period of the first assembly can be accepted as before 155 
years of the Vira Nirvana era. If we accept that both the 
traditional notions are correct and that Acarya Bhadrabahu 
remained Acarya from Vira Nirvana Samvat 157 to 170 
and that Chandragupta Maurya was enthroned in 215 V.N., 
then the contemporaneity of the two is not proved. It 
concludes that Bhadrabahu had already died 45 years before 
Chandragupta Maurya's accession. On this basis 
Sthulibhadra does not even remain the junior contemporary 
of Chandragupta Maurya. Therefore we have to accept that 
Chandragupta Maurya was on throne 155 years after Vira 
Nirvana. This date has been accepted by Himvama 
Sihavinnali (Muni Kalyanu Vi java : Vikram I fra 19H7 : p. 


178) 22 and PariSista Parva (8 : 339) of Acarya Hemacandra 
also. On this basis only the contemporaneity of Bhadrabahu 
and Sthulibhadra with Chandragupta Maurya can be also 
proved. Almost all the Patlavaliss accept the period of 
Bhadrabahu as an Acarya to be 156-170 V.S. (PattavaJi 
Paraga Saihgraha, p. 166; Vividhagacchiya Patlavah 
Samgraha : 1 part ; 1961 r pp. 15, 37, 48). In Digambara 
tradition also the total period of the three Kevalis and the 
five Sruiakcvahs has been accepted as 162 years. Since 
Bhadrabahu was the last Srvtakevali, according to the 
Digambara tradition his year of demise must be the year 
162 of the Vira Nirvana Samvat. Thus, despite the fact that 
there is a difference of 8 years regarding the period of 
demise of Bhadrabahu as accepted by the two traditions, 
the contemporaneity of Bhadrabahu and Chandragupta 
Maurya is fully justified. Muni Shri Kalyana Vijaya (Sri 
Pattavali Paraga Samgraha : 1966 : 52; Vira Nirvana Samvat 
aur Jaina Kala Ganana : p. 137)”. in order to prove the 
contemporaneity of Bhadrabahu and Chandragupta Maurya, 
accepted the period of Sambhutivijaya as an Acarya to be 
60 years in place of 8 years. In this way, while accepting 
the date of the Nirvana of Mahavira as 527 B.C., he has 
tried to establish the contemporaneity of Bhadrabahu and 
Chandragupta Maurya. But it is only his imagination (Vira- 
Nirvana Samvat aur Jaina KaJa Ganana - p. 137 & Pattavali 
Paraga Samgraha - p. 52)”; there is no authentic proof 
available. All the Svetambara Pattavalis accept the date of 
the demise of Bhadrabahu to be the year 170 V.N.S. Also, 
in TitthogSlI it has been indicated that the decay of the 
knowledge of the fourteen Purvas started in the year 170 
V.N.S. Bhadrabahu was only the last of the 14 Purvadharas. 
Thus, according to both of the traditions - Svetambara and 
Digambara, the date of demise of Bhadrabahu stands as 
170 and 162 of V.N.S. respectively. 

On the basis of this fact, the contemporaneity of 
Bhadrabahu and Sthulibhadra with the last Nanda and 
Chandragupta Maurya can be proved only if the date of 
Nirvana oi Mahavira is accepted as 410 years before V.S. 
or in the year 467 B.C. The other alternatives do not prove 
the contemporaneity of Bhadrabahu and Sthulibhadra with 
the last king of the Nanda dynasty and Chandragupta 
Maurya. In Titthogali Painnayam (783-794) also the 
contemporaneity of Sthulibhadra and the king Nanda has 
been described. Thus on the basis of these facts it appears 
more logical to accept the date of the Nirvana of Mahavira 
as 467 B.C. llitnvanta Sthaviravah also mentions ikn 
Chandragupta was eitlhro" 1 in 155 years after the V 
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Nirvana and that Vikramarka lived 410 years after the Vira 
Nirvana (see Vira Nirvana Sam vat aur Jaina Kala-Ganana, 
p. 177). This also confirms the theory of accepting the date 
of Mahavira’s Nirvana to be 467 B.C. 

Again, in the Jaina tradition the contemporaneity of 
Arya Suhasti and the king Samprati is unanimously 
accepted. The historians have acknowledged the period of 
Samprati to be 231-221 B.C. (Tripathi : 1986 : p. 139) 25 
Accroding to the Jaina Pattavaiis, the period of Arya Suhasti 
as Yuga Pradhana AcSrya was 245-291 V.N.S. If we base 
our calculation on the assumption that Vira Nirvana took 
place in 527 B.C., we will have to accept that Arya Suhasti 
became the Yuga Pradhana Acarya in 282 B.C. and died in 
236 B.C. In this way, if we consider 527 B.C. to be the year 
of Vira Nirvana, then, in no way, the contemporaneity of 
Arya Suhasti and the king Samprati could be established. 
But, if we accept 467 B.C. to be the year of Vira Nirvana, 
then the period of Arya Suhasti as an Acarya starts from 
222 B.C. (467-245=222). On this basis the contemporaneity 
is established, but the reign of Samprati extends to only 
one year during the Acaryaship of Arya Suhasti. But Arya 
Suhasti had come in contact with Samprati when he was a 
prince and the ruler of Avanti, and may be at that time Arya 
Suhasti was an influential Muni inspite of not being a Yuga 
Pradhana AcSrya of the Sariigha. It is remarkable that Arya 
Suhasti was initiated by Sthulibhadra. According to the 
PattSvalis, Sthulibhadra was initiated in 146 V.N.S. and 
died in 215 V.N.S. It can be derived from this fact that 9 
years before Chandragupta Maurya's accession, and during 
the last Nanda king (Nava Nanda), Arya Sthulibhadra had 
already been initiated. If, according to the Pattavaiis, the 
total life of Arya Suhasti is considered to be 100 years and 
his age at the time of initiation to be 30 years, then he must 
have been initiated in 221 V.N.S. i.e. 246 B.C. (assuming 
the date of Vira Nirvana in 467 B.C.) It does prove the 
contemporaneity of Arya Suhasti with Samprati, but then, 
there is a difference of 6 years, if he is accepted to have 
been initiated by Sthulibhadra himself because 6 years 
before he got initiated, in 215 V.N.S., Sthulibhadra has 
already died. It is also possible that Suhasti may have got 
initiated at the age of 23 or 24, and not at the age of 30. 
Even then, it is certain that on the basis of the references 
made in Pattavaiis, the contemporaneity of Arya Suhasti 
and Samprati is possible only by accepting the date of Vira 
Nirvana as 467 B.C. This contemporaneity is not possible 
if the date of the Mahavira Nirvana is accepted as 527 B.C. 
or any other later date. 


Thus, by accepting the date of the Vira Nirvana as 
467 B.C. the contemporaneity of Bhadrabahu and 
Sthulibhadra with Mahapadma Nanda and Chandragupta 
Maurya and that of Arya Suhasti with Samprati can be 
proved. Ail other alternatives fail to prove their 
contemporaneity. Therefore, in my opinion, it will be more 
appropriate and logical to accept 467 B.C. as the date of the 
Nirvana of Mahavira. 

Now we shall consider the date of the Nirvana of 
Mahavira also on the basis of some of the inscriptions. Out 
of five names - Arya Marigu, Arya Nandii, Arya Nagahasti, 
Arya Krsna and Arya Vrddha, mentioned in Mathura 
inscriptions (see Jaina Silalekha Samgraha, articles 41, 54, 
55, 56, 57 and 63) first three are found in Nandisutra 
Sthaviravaii (Gatha : 27-29) and remaining four names are 
found in Kalpasutra. According to the Pattavaiis, the period 
of Arya Marigu as a Yugapradhana Acarya is considered to 
be in between 451 and 470 V.N.S. ( Vira Nirvana Samvat 
aur Jaina Kala Gahana, p. 112). On acceptiong the date of 
the Vira Nirvana Samvat aur Jaina KaJa Gahana, p. 112). 
On accepting the date of the Vira Nirvana as 467 B.C. his 
period extends from 16 B.C. to 3 A.D. and if it is 527 B.C. 
his period extends from 76 B.C. to 57 B.C. Whereas, on the 
basis of the inscriptions (Jaina Silaiekha Samgraha article 
No. 54) his period stands as Saka Samvat 52 (Haviska year 
52), i.e. 130 A.D. In other words, while considering the 
period of Arya Marigu as indicated by Pattavaiis and 
inscriptions there is a difference of 200 years if the date of 
Vira Nirvana is accepted as 527 B.C. and if it is 467 B.C. 
there is a difference of 127 years. 

In several Pattavaiis, even the name of Arya Marigu, 
is not mentioned. Therefore, the theories, concerning his 
period, based on the PattSvalis are not authentic. Moreover, 
the only one Pattavaii called Nandisutra SthavirSvali . which 
mentions Arya Marigu, does not indicate the teacher-taught 
(Guru-Sisya) tradition. Therefore, there are chances of the 
omission of certain names which has been confirmed by 
Muni Kalyana Vijayaji himself (Vira Nirvana samvat aur 
Jaina kaia Ganana, pp. 121 & 131). Thus it is not possible 
to establish the date of the Mahavira's Nirvana on the basis 
of the inscriptional evidences related to Arya Marigu, 
because on this basis neither the traditional belief in the 
date of Mahavira's Nirvana as 527 B.C. nor the scholars' 
opinion, as 467 B.C., could be proved correct. On equating 
the Pattavaiis with the inscriptions, the date of Vira Nirvana 
falls around 360 B.C. The reason of this uncertainly is the 
presence of various wrong conceptions regarding the period 
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of Ary a Mangu. 

So far as Arya Nandil is concerned, we find the 
reference to his name also in the Nandisutra. In the 
Nandisutra Sthaviravali (Gatha, 27-29), his name appears 
before Arya Nagahasti and after Arya Mangu. There is an 
inscription of Nandika (Nandil) of the Saka Sarhvat 32 in 
the inscriptions of Mathura (see Jaina Silalekha Samgraha, 
article No. 41); in another inscription of the §aka Samvat 
93, the name is not clear, only 'Nadi is mentioned there, 
(see Jaina Silalekha Saihgraha, article No. 67). Arya Nandil 
is referred to also in the PrabandhakoSa and in some ancient 
Pattavalis, but since at no place there is any reference to his 
period, it is not possible to establish the dale of the Nin'&na 
of Mahavira on the basis fo this inscriptional evidence. 

Now let us consider Nagahasti. Usually in all the 
Pattavalis, the date of the demise of Arya Vajra, has been 
considered as 584 V.N.S. After Arya Vajra, Arya Raksita 
remained the Yuga Pradhana Acarya for 13 years, 
Pusyamitra for 20 years and Vajrasena for 3 years, i.e. 
Vajrasena died in the year 620 V.N.S. In Merutunga's 
Vicarakrent, the period of Arya Nagahasti as the Yuga 
Pradhana has been accepted as continuing for 69 years, i.e. 
Nagahasti was the Yuga Pradhana from 621 to 690 V.N.S. 
(Vira Nirvana Samvataur Jaina Kala GananS, p. 106 note). 
If Hastahasti of the Mathura inscription is Nagahasti, then 
he is also referred to as the guru of Maghahasti in the 
inscription of the Saka Samvat 54, which establishes him 
of before 131 A.D. 

It we accept the date of the Vira Nirvana as 467 B.C., 
then the period of his Yuga Pradhanaship extends between 
154 and 223 A.D. According to the inscriptions he had a 
disciple in 132 A.D. yet one can be content by assuming 
that he must have initiated some one 22 years before being 
a Yuga Pradhana. If we accept his life-span to be 100 years, 
he must have been 11 years old when he is supposed to 
have initiated Maghahasti. It seems almost impossible to 
believe that he was able to initiate somebody by his sermons 
at the age of 11 and that such an underage disciple was able 
to perform the Murti-PratisthS. But if, on the basis of the 
traditional concept, we accept the Vira Nirvana year to be 
before 605 of the Saka Era or 52 B.C., then the references 
made in the Pattavalis tally the inscriptional evidences. On 
this basis his tenure of Yuga Pradhanaship extends from 16 
to 85 of the Saka Era, Maghahasti, one of his disciples was 
able to perform the Murti-Pratistha by his sermons. Although 
common sense would hardly accept it as logical that his 
Yuga Pradhanaship extended for 69 years, yet because of 


the fact that it considers the information given in 
the Pattavalis to be correct, this inscriptional evidence 
about Nagahasti supports the date of Vira Nirvana as 527 

B.C. 

Again, in one of the inscriptional sketches of Mathura, 
Arya Krsna with that Arya Krsna mentioned after Sivabhuti 
in Kalpasutra Sthaviravali (last part 4:1), then his period 
on the basis of the Pattavalis and Vi&esavalyakabhasya 
(Gatha : 2552-2553), could be established around 609. 
V.N.S., because as a result of the dispute over clothes 
between the same Arya Krsna and Sivabhuli the Botika, 
Nihnava came into extistcnce. The period of this dispute is 
fixed as 609 V.N.S. If we accept the Vira Nirvana year to 
be 467, then the period of Arya Krsna is supposed to be as 
609-467=142 A.D. This inscriptional sketch belongs to 
95+78=173 A.D. Since Arya Krsna has been figured as a 
deity, it is natural that 20-25 years after his death, in 173 

A. D., this sketch must have been made by some Arya 
Arha, one of bis follower disciples. In this way. this 
inscriptional evidence can maintain compatibility with other 
literary reference only when 467 B.C. is established as the 
year of the Vira Nirvana. It is not possible to reconcile it 
with any other alternatives. 

In the Mathura inscriptions (Jaina Silalekha Samgraha: 
article no. 56 & 59), the name of Arya Vrddhahasti is 
related with two inscriptions. One is from Saka Era 60 
(Huviska year 60) and the other from 79 of the same. 
According to th Christian era, these inscriptions belong to 
138 and 157 A.D. respectively. If he is the Arya Vrddha of 
the Kalpasutra Sthaviravali and the Vrddhadeva of the 
Pattavalis (Vividha Gacchiya Pattavali Samgraha : p. 17), 
then according to the Pattavalis, he was led to perform 
Murti Pratistha in Karnataka in the year 695 V.N.S. If we 
accept 467 B .C. to be the year of the Vira Nirvana, then this 
period can be fixed at 695-467=228 A.D. whereas the 
inscriptional evidences are from 138 and 157 A.D. But, if 
according to the traditional concept the date of the Vira 
Nirvana is accepted as 527 B.C. then his period is to be 
fixed at 695-527=168 A.D. Therefore, on accepting 527 

B. C. to be the Vira Nirvana year, the equation between this 
inscriptional evidence and the Pattavali based evidence is 
found to tbe matching well. On assuming 25 years to be the 
average period of tenure of each Acarya, his period should 
be around 625 V.N.S. because Vrddha occupies the 25th 
place in Pattavali. Thus his time can be fixed as 625- 
467=158 A.D. which also proves the 467 B.C. as the 
period of Vira Nirvana. 
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The last evidence, on the basis of which the date of 
Mahavira's Nirvana can be established is king Dhruvasena’s 
inscriptions and his period. According to the poupuiar 
belief, after the Valabhi assembly, first time Kaipasutra 
was recited before a congregation at Anandpur (Vadanagar) 
in order to console the grieved King Dhruvasena on his 
son's death (Srikalpasutra : 147 pp. 145, Vinaya Vijaya : 
Commentary : p. 15-16). The period of Valabhi assembly 
is fixed as 980-993 V.N.S. There are several inscriptions of 
Dhruvasena available. The priod of Dhruvasena the first, is 
said to be from 525 to 550 A.D. (Parikh, Rasikalal : 1974 
:40). If this event is related to the second year of his 
accession i.c. 526 A.D., then it is proved that Mahavira's 
Nirvana must have taken place in 993-526=467 B.C. 

Thus atleast three of the six inscriptional evidences 
prove that the Nirvanaoi Mahavira took place in 467 B.C. 
Whereas the two evidences may prove 527 B.C. as the 
period of Vira Nirvana. But the dates based on the PattavaJi 
could be incorrect; therefore, they cannot be an obstacle in 
determining the dale of the Vira Nirvana as 467 B.C. One 
of these inscriptions is not helpful in fixing the date. These 
discrepancies are there also because the authenticity of the 
periods of the Acaryas given in the Pattavali is doubtful 
and today, we have no grounds to remove these 
discrepancies. Still we derive from this discussion, that 
most of the textual and inscriptional evidences confirm die 
date of Mahavira's Nirvana as 467 B.C. In that case, one 
will have to accept the date of the Nirvana as 467 B.C. In 
that case, one will have to accept the dale of the Nirvana of 
Buddha to be 483 B.C., which has been accepted by most 
of the western scholars, and only then it will be proved that 
about 15 years (14 years and 5 months) after the Nirvana 
of Buddha the Nirvana of Mahavira took place. 

Notes : 

1. a. Nivvane Virajine chawasasadcsupaheavarisesum. 

Panamasesu gadesum sanjado saganio ahava. 
b. panca ya masa panca ya vasa chacceva 
hontivasasaya pariniwuassarihato so uppanno sago 
rama. 

Tttthogali Painnayam, 623 

2. bahuraya paesa avvattasamucchadugatiga abaddhiya 
ceva. satte-e ninhagZ khalu litthami u vaddhamanassa, 
(778) bahuraya jamalipabhava jivapaesa ya tisagutiao 
avvatta Ssadhao Samuccheya samittio. (779). 
gahgao dokiriya chaluga terasiyana uppatti. thcraya 
gotihamahila putthamabaddham paruvihti. (780) 


savatthi usabhapurahi seyaviya mihilam ullugatiram. 
purimantaranji dasapura rahavirapuram ca nagaraim 
(781) 

coddasa solasa vasa cauddasavisuttara ya donni saya. 
atthavisa ya duve pariceva saya u coy ala. (782) 
panca saya calasiya chacccva saya navottara hoti. 
nahupattiya duve uppanna vinaweuc sesa. (783) 

3. Virajine siddhigade causadaigisatthivasaparimane. 
kalammi adikkarne uppanno ettha sakarao. (461) 
ahava vire siddhe sahassana vakammi sagasayabbhahic. 
panasidimmiyatide panamase (Y. 9785, M5) sakanio 
jado. 1497. 

pathantararii. 

coddasasahassasagasayatcnaudivasakalavicchede. 
(19793) viresarasiddhido uppanno ahava. 1498. 
paihahtararii. 

nivvane virajine chavasasadesu paheavarisesu. 
panamasesu (Y. 605, M.5) gadcsu sanjado saganio 
ahava. 1499. 
pathahtaram. 

Tiloyapannatu - section 4, 1496 - 1499. 

4. avanidesu pahcamasahiyapahcuttarachassadavasahi 
havanti aiso viraj/nindanivvSnagaddivasado java 
sagakalassa adi hodi tavadiyakalo. kudo? (605) 
edamhi kale saganarindakalammi pakkhitte vaddania- 
najinanivvudakalagamanado. vufUuii ca-pahca ya masa 
paheaya vasa chacceva hoti vasasaya. sagakalena ya 
sahiya thaveyavvo tado rasi (41) 

anne ke vi airiya coddasasahassa - sattasad - tinaudivase- 
su jin an i v vHnadmado aikkantesu saganarinduppauiiii 
bhanahti (14793) vuttaih ca-gutti-payactha-bhayaim 
coddasarayanSi samaikahtaim. parinivvude jininde to 
rajja saganaribdassa. (42) 

anne ke vi airiya evam bhanami. tam jaha-sattasahassa 
navasaya paheanaudivarisesu paheamasahiesu vaddh - 
manajinanivvudadinado aikkantesu sagananndarajju- 
ppatti jado ti. ettha gaha- 

sattasahassa navasada paheanaudi sampaheamasa ya. 
aikanta vasanam jaiya taiya saguppatti : (43) 

(7995) 

edesu tisu ekkena hodavvam na tinnamuvadesana 
saccattam, annonnavirohado tado janiya vatta warn. 

-Dhavala tika samanvtta Satkharidagama, Khanda 4, 
Bhaga 1, Pustak 9, p. 132-133 (section 4/1/44) 

5. samanassa bhagavao Maha virassa Java sa vvadukkhapa- 
hinassa navavasa say aim vikahtairh dasamassa 
vMsasayassa ay am as time sariivaccharc kale gacchai. 
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vayanantare puna ay am tenaue samvaccharc kalarii 
gacchai iha disai. 

Sri Kalpasutra 147, p. 145. 

6. palagaranno satthi panapannasayam viyana naridanam 
maruyanam atthasayam tisa puna pusamitanam. 

—Titthogall painnayarii (Painnaya Suttaim) 621 
When 60 pakaja +155 NandavanSa = 215 years had 
passed, the rule of the Maurya dynasty began. 

7. a. everii ca Srimahavira mulervarsaiatc, pancaparica- 

sadadhike candragupto abhavannrpana. 

— Pari&staparva-Hemacmdra, sarga 8/339. 
b. Laghuposalika pattavalf, Nagapuriyatapagaccha 
pattavali (ed. Jinvijaya 1961) and Himavanta 
Iheravali also acknowledge that Chandragupta 
Maurya ascended to the throne 155 years after the 
Vira Nirvana. 

8. It is remarkable that the year of the Vira Nirvana may 
be accepted as 527 B.C. only when Chandra Gupta 
Maurya's accession is accepted to have taken place in 
the year 215 of the Vira Nirvana era. It the dale of his 
accession is accepted to be the year 155 of the Vira 
Nirvana, then we should accept 467 B.C. to be the date 
of the Vira Nirvana. 

9. Jacobi, H., PariSistaparva: year 1891 : P. introduction 
p. 5; He considers rhe reference of the PariSislaparva of 
Hemacandra to be authentic according to which 155 
years after the Vira Nirvana. Chandragupta Maurya's 
accession took place, and on this only basis he 
determined the dale of the Nirvana of Mahavira. 

10. Charpentier, 1992: 13-16; He also based, his arguments 
ofn Hemacandra and considered that the Nirvana of 
Mahavira took place 155 years before Chandragupta 
Maurya. 

11. Shastri, A. Shantiraj : Anekanta 1941, Vol. 4, No. 10; 
He considered the Saka Sam vat to be the Vikram 
Samval and accepted that 605 years before the Vikram 
Saihvat Mahavira attained Nirvana. 

12. Jayaswal, 1917 : 151-152; In his article entitled The 
Historical Position of Kaikiandhis Identification with 
YaSodharman', he has mentioned only two traditions. 
He made no mention of the date of the Nirvana of 
Mahavira. 

13. Venkateshwar, 1917, p. 122-130; His opinion is based 
on the Anand Vikram Sarhvat. This was is vague 10 
years after the Vikram Saihvat. 

14. Mukhtar : 1956 : p. 26-56; On the basis of various 
arguments he confirmed the traditon accepted theory. 


15. Muni Kalyana Vijaya : Vikrama Sarhvat aur Jaina 
Kalaganana, 1987 : p. 149; while confirming the 
traditional accepted theory, he also tried to remove its 
inconsistencies. 

16. Eggermont, P.H.L. He has given his arguments equating 
the very event of schism by Tisyagupta which took 
place during the !6th year of the attainment of Lord 
Mahavira with the event of drying the Bodhi tree by 
Tisyagupta and event of schism in Buddha Order during 
the reign of A§oka. 

17. Smith : 1969 : 141 He accepted the common popular 
theory. 

18. Narman. K..R. "Observation on the Dates of the Jina 
and Buddha" in Bechert, H. The Dating of the Historical 
Buddha, a Pt. I. p. 300-312 Gottingen. 

19. ajjataropikho rajamacco rajanam magadharh ajatasatt- 
urii vedehiputtam etadavoca "ayarh, deva, nigantho 
nStaputto sahghi ceva gahi ca ganacariyo ca, hato, 
yasassi, titthakaro. sadhusanmiato bahujanassa, ratta- 
hriu, cirapabbajilo, addhagato, vayoanuppatto. Digha- 
nikaya. Samahhaphalasutla. 2/1/7. 

20. evam me suiaiii. ekarii samayam bhagava sakkesu 
viharati vedhahha nama sakya tesam ambavanc pasade. 
tena kho pana samayena nigantho naiaputto pavkyam 
adhun&kalahkato hoti. tassa kalankinyaya bhinna 
nigantha dvedhikajata bhahdanajata ka/ahajata vivada- 
pannk ahhamahharh mukhasattihi vitudanta viharanti- " 
na lvain imarii dhammavinayam ajanasi. ahaih imarii 
dhamnravinayam ajanami, kirn tvalm imam dhanuna- 
vinay aril ajanissasi? micchapatipanno tvamasi, ahama- 
smi sammapatipanno. Sahitarh me, asahitam te. pureva- 
caniyam paccha avaca pacchavacaniyam pure avacea. 
Adhicinnam te viparavaitam aropito tc vado. niggahito 
tvamasi. cara vadappamokkhaya. nibbethehi vii sacc 
pashosl'd. vadhoyevakhomahhya niganthesunatapu- 
ttiyesu vattati. ye pi niganthassa nataputtassa savaka 
gihi odatavasanS te pi niganthesu nalaputtiyesu 
nibbinnarupa virattarupa pativanarupa-yalha tarn 
durakkhate dhamniavinaye duppavedite aniyyanike 
anupasamasarh vattanike asammasambuddha-ppavedite 
bhinnathupe appatisararie. 

21. It is noteworthy that almost all the Swetambara 
Pattavalis mention the ame period. 

22. It is noteworthy that the original Ms. of the Himavant- 
asthaviravaii is not available after its Gujarati 
translation; its Gujarati translation by Pnadit Hiralal 
Hansraj of Jamnagar, is the only base. It shows that 
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Kunika and Udayi ruled for 60 years after the Nirvana 
of Mahavira and the Nandas ruled for 94 years there 
after, and accordingly Chandragupta Maurya's 
accession is said to be in 155 V.N.S. 

23. Vikram Samvat 1987 : 137; Note that Muniji's effort 
to accept the period of Maurya to be 160 instea of 108, 
considering "muriyanamatthasayam " as "muriyanaih- 
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Prof. K.S. Murty’s Philosophy of Peace and Non-violence 


Prof. K.S. Murty is one of the leading Indian Philoso¬ 
phers of our age. For him Philosophy is not the mere 
abstract thinking about the Ultimate Reality but an honest 
effort to solve the actual problems of humanity. That is 
why his work, 'The Quest for Peace' attracts philosophers, 
as well politicians and sociologists. Here, 1 would like to 
confine my observations about Prof. Murty's Philosophy to 
his work, The Quest for Peace'. This work is a testimony 
that his philosophy is related to the concrete and practical 
life and the actual perennial problems of human society. In 
this outstanding work he has not only presented the Hindu 
ideals dealing with the problem of war and peace but also 
critically analysed the causes of war, disturbing our social 
peace and the possibility for peace and non-violence. In the 
process, he critically evaluated the various theories 
pertaining to war and examined the various philosophies 
dealing with the concept of non-violence. In addition, at 
the end of his work, there is an epilogue where in he has 
suggested the awakening of world consciousness as a way 
out to get rid of the burning problem of war and violence. 

Prof. K.S. Murty as a Realist 

In this epilogue, he firmly maintains that it is only 
through the awakening of world consciousness that peace 
and prosperity can be restored on our globe. The most 
notable thing about Prof. K.S. Murty’s 'Philosophy of Peace’, 
is that in his examinations and evaluations he always 
remains a realist or a practical philosopher. Though he 
speaks of ideals yet he always keep them on the concrete 
foundation of actualities of human life. For him, human 
being is always human being, living’with all its animal 
instincts. He observes, 'Men according to Hindu thinkers 
are not all sweet, reasonable and potentially saintly. There 
are some men with divine temperament while others with 
demonic temperament. In the present age i.e. Kaliyuga, the 
latter preponderates. Utopian dreams, where all men will 
lead blissful lives, consider all mankind as one family 
mutually and unselfishly helping each other, are silly. 
(P. 33-32) He further maintains. "There is, says Hinduism, 
an element of evil in human nature, Rajas (activistic 
tendency) and Tamas (inertia) are not wholly absent in any 
man; in some they predominate to such an extent that 
tranquility and goodness-Sattva- are never successful in 


overcoming them." (P. 33) 

So far as I understand the philosophy of Prof. K.S. 
Murty, he opines that the ideals or the norms of the society 
can not be built, putting aside the actualities of our fives. 
He never sees the Utopian dreams. Being a realist or actualist 
he always tries to see the practical-side of the problem. For 
him philosophy is some thing real or concrete and not mere 
abstract thinking, it is connected with our day to day 
problems. The philosophy unable to solve the riddle of our 
actual life is of no use and only a tool of intellect. He says, 
"so a social organisation which forgets this (actualities of 
human nature) and gives up altogether the use of force for 
maintaining order and enforcing law, based on righteous¬ 
ness, will end in chaos." (P. 32) Thus, we can conclude that 
ITof. K.S. Murty, about social ideals and norms, always 
remains a realist, having a deep under-standing of actual 
human nature. 

An Evaluation of K.S. Murty’s Views about Non- 
Violence 

With regard to the problems of war and peace or force 
and non-violence. Prof. Murty admits that the complete 
eradication of force, violence and wars from the earth is not 
possible at all. He maintains that so far as injustice and 
crime exist on the earth, use of force, violence and even 
war is inevitable. He supports his view by quoaling a 
Chinese sage Mo-Ti, "A sin cannot be controlled except by 
punishment and not to punish such a terrible criminal is a 
sin" (P. 15). As long as we are living in the society, it is our 
prime and foremost duty to maintain social justice. Says, 
Prof. K.S. Murty, "Otherwise the strong will oppress the 
weak and society will be like the world of fish- the big ones 
eating the small. Danda (Punishment), therefore, is necessary 
(Page 32). For him social justice is primary and peace or 
non-violence is secondary. He does not advocate that type 
of peace or non-violence, which distorts the social justice. 
Says, he, "absolute tolerance of all wrongs done to oneself 
is not a virtue (P. 33). He further maintains 'Asceticism and 
celibacy may be good things but they cannot be so for all 
men. Science, painting and philosophy are good things but 
they are also not for all men. Similarly, conquest of anger 
by non-anger, of unrighteousness by righteousness, of evil 
bv love, may be good things, but all are not capable of 
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practising them. And it is also important to remember, the 
Hindu thinkers urge that such behaviour cannot be 
successful in dealing with all men." (P. 33) Thus, for him 
one should meet evil with justice and so the tolerance of an 
evil is not moral at all. 'The Peace, which is achieved on the 
cost of injustice is not good. Says he, the doctrine of non¬ 
injury must be reconciled with the necessity to punish 
those who deserve it and such a punishment may itself be 
in tune with the spirit of the doctrine. According to Prof. 
K.S. Murty, one should not tolerate injustice for the sake 
of non-violence or disturbance of social peace. Aggressive 
and unjust wars have been condemned by all the Indian 
thinkers and they hold that just and defensive wars should 
be undertaken. Those who disturb social peace and do 
injustice with our fellow being for the sake of their selfish 
motive, should be punished. But, he holds, this must be 
done without giving up maitri (friendliness) and karuna 
(compassion) (See Prologue Page XXI). Just and defensive 
wars should be undertaken as a sense of duty and at that 
time our hearts should be free from malice or ill-will. One 
should not harbour hatred even towards one's opponent or 
enemy. So far as Prof. K.S. Murty's view on the above said 
matter is concerned, it is in confirmity with the ancient 
thinkers of India. He is throughly correct when he comments, 
"If reverence for life, taken as an absolute value, were 
stronger than it is, war would decrease very much in 
frequency and number." (P. 44) But I am not intune with 
Prof. Murty when he says "Non-injury unless motivated by 
compassion becomes a superstition and compassion may 
sometimes lead us to commit injuries to living beings 
(Page 44)''. I am of this view that non-injury or non¬ 
violence does not emanate from compassion which is an 
emotional aspect of our being, but it follows from the 
faculty of reasoning as a sense of duty. Non-violence 
should be observed as a sense duty or obligation and not 
mere as a feeling of compassion. Compassion always has 
a sense of attachment as its root. Whatsoever is motivated 
by attachment or mineness is always immoral. If once we 
accept non-violence as an absolute ethical value based on 
our faculty of reasoning, we have no right to say that "war 
is not always immoral'' and "Ahimsa does not sum up 
morality" - as Prof. Murty holds. Though I agree with Prof. 
K.S. Murty that in our worldly life complete non-violence 
is not possible, it does not mean that complete non-violence 
is mere a superstition as he maintains. Those, who are 
attached to worldly possessions or even to worldly life and 
have a social obligation to protect other’s life and property, 
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arc unable to dispense with defenesive violence. But it 
must be remembered that violence is always violence and 
it can never be an ethical virtue. Inevitablity of violence in 
worldly life does not make it ethical or moral. There are 
certain things in the world which are inevitable or necessary 
for our life, notwithstanding we can not say all of them as 
moral. I differ with Prof. Murty's view when he concludes, 
'll seems to be silly to admit that all life is equally worthy 
of reverence (P. 44). in my humble opinion to be worthy 
of reverence is something different from to be observed 
perfectly. We cannot challenge the intrinsic value of non- 
injury or non-violence on the basis of its un-practicability 
in worldly life. Perfect non-violence, however, is not 
possible yet it does not mean that it is totally impossible in 
this world. Those, who are completely detached, even to 
their body, can observe it perfectly. Prof. Murty's pragmatic 
equation of morality with practicability and immorality 
with immpracticability is not very desirable because then 
morality will lead to selfishness. 

May be a situation one has to choose between the two 
violences - Major and Minor instead of violence and non¬ 
violence. in such a situation Jaina Xcaryas suggest one 
should select a minor violence instead of a major one. Prof. 
K.S. Murty also observes, though man has the obligation 
to help all living beings, clearly this is impossible and 
selection had to be made as to whom he should help and 
whom he may have to injure... when a human life is 
endangered by disease-carrying germs it seems to be 
ethically right to preserve it at the cost of the lives of these 
germs by administration of antibiotics. 'Hie use of rat- 
poision, germicides and disinfectants like DDT to preserve 
human life seems morally right because human life is 
qualitatively more valuable than animal life." (P. 44) But 
in this statement of Prof. Murty I find the usage of some 
words as objectionable. My first objection is about his use 
of word 'ethically or morally right'. Here we must be clear 
in our mind that our selection between two evils or violences 
does not make a lesser one ethically or morally right. 
Violence is an evil and it cannot be morally or ethically 
right in any case. In our worldly life for the sake of our 
individual interest or even in the interest of human society, 
in certain situations we have to make a selection between 
two evils or vices; but on account of our selection. Vices 
will never be regarded a virtue. Secondly, the human life 
may be valuable but not in all the cases, so to say, in a 
desert, a life of a plant is more valuable than human being.. 
Punishments are prescribed for those human beings who 
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hurt animal life or even plants, in our scriptures as well as 
civil codes of various nations. Now a days, we have already 
accepted that the use of germicides and hurting of plant life 
is not good for ecological balance. 

Prof. K.S. Murty’s Concept of Peace 

The concept of peace has two main aspects, internal 
as well as external. The internal aspect is known as mental 
peace or tranquility, it is related mainly to the individuals 
and that too particularly to their mental state. While the 
external aspect of peace is known as social-peace and is 
related to the society mental peace depends on the cessation 
of conflicts which takes place between our passionate self 
i.e. Id and ideal-self i.e. super ego. So far as the external or 
social peace is concerned, it depends on our harmonious 
living as a member of society. It is the state of cessation of 
conflicts and wars between individual and society and 
among different religious and social groups as well as 
nations. 

While dealing with the concept of Peace, in his famous 
work. 'TheQuest for Peace’ Prof. K.S. Murty, has emphasi¬ 
sed the social or external aspect of peace, but it does not 
mean that he underestimated the inner peace. He remarks 
"Not to have hatred towards any one and to harbour no 
enmity towards any living being, are cardinal virtues, based 
on the great truth that it is Atman that is inundate in all 
beings. Nirvana is achieved not by cessation of all reaction 
to evil, but by making the mind and will, pure. Such purity, 
according to the Gita, is achieved when one gains inner 
poise, non-attachment and abandonment of concern with 
the fruits of actions". (P. 21) He further says "to have no 
mamata (sense of mine) and... equanimity in action is the 
way of obtaining man's highest end."(P. 21) 

We must also remember the fact that the external or 
social peace depends on the inner or mental peace of the 
members of the society. Society without individuals is 
something abstract, it is the individual who makes society 
concrete or real. That is why the inner peace of the 
individuals is a pre-condition for social peace. A disturbed 
mind disturbs social peace. In the introduction of Prof. 
K.S. Murty's book - The Quest for Peace’ our former Prime 
Minister and an enlightened state man Dr. P.V. Narasimharao 
rightly observes "The Peace and equality should be both 
inner and outer. There could be no peace outside unless 
there is inner peace. By inner peace, I do not necessarily 
mean the individual stare of mind attained by sadhana, 
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what I mean is that the minds of all men should reach a 
state where they are free from fear, free from mistrust, free 
from the urge for self-aggrandisement and exploitation. 
Today there is an all-pervading war psychosis, because 
wars begin in the minds of men, and these minds disrupt 
peace. The same minds need to be oriented to promote 
peace and this can be done only by a peace-psychosis. 
(P. XXIX) 

Thus, we can conclude that the peace, inner as well as 
outer, both are worthy to achieve, but stress should be 
given on inner peace. For inner peace is the cause and outer 
peace is an effect. But the position of Prof. K.S. Murty is 
some what different in this regard. 

While examining the various theories of the causes of 
wars, his approach is also realistic. Though he agrees with 
spiritualists that all wars have their beginning in our minds 
but at the same time he holds a realistic position and 
maintains that working of human mind depends on external 
situations. In the beginning of sixth chapter of this book- 
The Quest for Peace, says, he, "The Unesco constitution 
says war begins in the mind of men." In as much as all 
human activity begins in men’s minds- for after all without 
an idea and a will nothing begins- that is an obvious truism. 
But in so far as men’s minds are moulded by their social 
and cultural environment and by the traditions of their 
political institutions, we have to seek for the causes of war 
at the deeper level. You cannot change the working of 
men’s minds, when their civilisation, social organisation 
and political institutions force them to think and act in 
certain ways (P. 142)." Thus for him, it is not only men’s 
minds, which are solely responsible for wars and conflicts, 
but environmental situations also play an important role as 
a cause of wars and conflicts. 

In the sixth chapter of his work, he deals with various 
theories about the cause of wars and also makes a critical 
estimate of them. He is not in tune with the various 
psychological theories which generally hold that war is 
rooted in human nature. He is also not in agreement with 
those economists, who hold that population pressures and 
economic conditions are the sole causes of wars. He does 
not fully support the tension theory which -holds that 
frustrations create wars. Says he "To conclude whatever 
the case was in ancient times, modem warfare among great 
states does not seem to be mainly the effect of tensions 
either in leaders or in peoples" (P. 161). But to a certain 
extent he is in tunc with Dewey and accepts war as a social 
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institution or social pattern. 

A way out to Peace 

At last he opines that war and violence can not be put 
to an end without a fundamental alteration in social and 
cultural structure. It is only through awakening of peace 
consciousness we can change social and cultural pattern 
and get rid of wars. He observes "Without informed public 
opinion and good faith a new world order cannot arise and 
without coining into existence of a unity of outlook, and a 
community of interests among all men (without national 
and class differences). There can be no world peace (P. 182). 
Prof. K.S. Murty propounds three principles, namely (a) 
Hoinonoia-Human brotherhood, (b) Tolerance and (c) 
Universal Ethics as the bases of peace. Says he, "If a 
Consistent world view could be evolved in consonance 
with (if not based upon) these three concepts, through the 
co-operative efforts of the intellectuals of all cultures and 
if they take pains to make it fashionable among ail peoples 
a universal culture may evolve and make permanent world 


peace a possibility." (P. 199) For the cultivation of peace 
consciousness among peoples, and to make efforts for 
permanent world peace he suggested to constitute a 
Respublica-Litteraria. It is the duty of the intellectuals to 
work hard for the awakening of peace consciousness 
because, says he peace cannot be brought about by fine 
phrases and nice lectures but by hard work and sacrifice 
(P. 214). 

Peace demands the sacrifice of selfish interests and 
narrow outlooks as its price. It is only through the 
consciousness of'world family’ we can establish peace and 
secure prosperity on the earth. 

jdKtiftdwi g gg&r <£g«ra5*r| 
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